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THE LEGEND OF SAINT CECILIA. 
a TOLD FOR ANOTHER CECILIA. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD, 








“SAINT CECILIA in Trastevere,” 
So gorgeous once, now dim and old— 
Gilding and frescoes dark with mold— 
Is yet, in many a sweet nun’s revery, 
A temple bright with more than gold ; 
The shrine of her, adored so long, 
As saint of chastity and song. 


’T was here, in days of pagan Rome, 
Stood Cecilia’s stately home ; 
Here was her place of martyrdom : 
They guard the chamber where she knelt. 
Her childish hands pressed palm to palm, 
The while the keen sword-strokes were dealt ; 
Till, awe-struck by her holy calm, 
Or saintly nimbus round her shed, 
His work half done, the beadsman fled. 
Aud here (so saintly legends say), 
Three days and nights the martyr lay, 
Dying, but praising God alway. 


Her Christian kindred gathered there 
To stanch her wounds with tender care, 
And stay her soul with hymn and prayer 
Against the anguish and the dread,— 
But found their own souls comforted ; 
Till on her lips the sweet strains failed, 
Her upward gaze grew dim and veiled, 
And slow, soft heavings of her breast 
Lessened and lessened into rest. 


Within her church the Pilgrim sees 
The loveliest of effigies. 

Tho centuries old, the marble form 
Seems yet with mourning kisses warm— 
*Tis all so piteous and so sweet, 

From veiléd head to tender feet, 

The limbs so modestly composed, 

The small, patrician hands unclosed ; 
An awe which almost stays the breath, 
Infolds that lovely, restful death, 


The sculptor who this statue wrought, 
’Tis said, no living model sought, 

But copied in the sentient clay 

The form of Saint Cecilia ; 

Just as, in solemn dead of night, 
Twas laid with simple funeral rite, 
Within the silent catacomb, 

Beneath the stormy life of Rome. 


Through many a troubled century, 
Christians held fast her memory, 
It art inspired, and poesy— 
Prompted to purity and prayer ; 

It breathed in music everywhere. 


And when, at last, the Holy Rood 
Triumphant on the Seven Hills stood, 

They reared the church which bears her name, 
And lit its sacred altar-flame. 

But ever as her sweet cult grew, 

Tbe people mourned that vo one knew 

The rude earth-tomb, which held in trust, 

Till God’s great day, her precious dust. 









To holy Paschal, as he kneeled 

In prayer, the secret was revealed. 
Through labyrinthine crypts he passed, 

Asylums of the early faith ; 

Through glooms of night and ‘‘ dusty death,” 
‘Led by a clue divine ;—at last, 

A nameless tomb he gained—unsealed 

Coffin of stone and cypress wood, 

And then transfixed with wonder, stood ;— 

No formless dust before him lay, 

But blessed Saint Cecilia! 

Unchanged by time or death’s decay 

Marred only by the cruel sword, 

The wounds she bore for her dear Lord. 






































































From that dread place they lifted her, 
From silent dark of under-Rome ; 

To pleasant light, and sound and stir— 
They bore her to the church, her home— 
Her place of holy martyrdom ; 

Thrice-consecrated sepulcher. 
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From Trastevere, old and gray— 

From Europe’s utmost western bound, 
Full two thousand leagues away, 
Tlet my pleasant fancies rove, 

To greet a land with youth still crowned, 
Where skies of sapphire bend above 
A golden earth, and all is fair 
As flowery Italy—and there 
A new Cecilia—blithe, but good, 
Sweet type of modern maidenhood, 
Unhaloed, save by love’s soft rays, 
And radiant hope and tender praise— 
Bright saint of home and household ways. 


Tho round her in our happier age, 
God’s freedom in its fullness reigns, 
Tho subject to no pagan’s rage, 
No tyrant’s sword or prison-chains, 
In spirit may she ever be 
Like her of the Trastevere ; 
Against all evil, her defense 
The sanctity of innocence ; 
As pure in life, as brave in death,— 
Thodear Heaven grant no trial come 
To set upon her love or faith 
The solemn seal of martyrdom ! 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


_— 
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A ROYAL PALACE DEMOCRATIZED. 


BY THE REV, SERENO E, 





BISHOP, 





I WENT this morning, June 5th, to witness the formal 
occupation of the handsome Island Palace by the Exec- 
utive Departments of the Provisional Government. 
Having a half-hour to spare, I wandered through a num- 
ber of the rooms. The Finance Minister’s deputy was 
already at work in the Blue room, with the Treasury 
safes in place. The Department of the Interior had fitly 
appropriated the spacious dining room. The great 
Throne rvom, despoiled of throne and stately Kahilés, 
was arranged with desks as Council Chamber, Other 
departments occupied the upper story ; but a ponderous 
safe was slowly working up the great staircase, and I 
did not go up. The custodian showed me closets filled 
with thousands of pieces of lovely glassware mostly 
bearing the royal arms, also beautiful china with the 
arms in colors and gold. - All these are much coveted by 
tourists. The Blue room is still adorned by the life- 
size portraits of the last two monarchs. 

The basement was occupied by the regular troops, 
some sixty of them, very comfortably quartered. A 
narrow, sunken alley passes close around the entire 
building, with parapet just above ground level, making 
a continuous rifle pit of masonry, which commands the 
entire park surrounding the palace. Ten breech-loading 
field guns complete the defense. 

Promptly at ten, the four Ministers walked into the 
gates, the troops saluting and band playing, and for- 
mally took possession of the palace for Government uses. 
It is hereafter to be officially known as the Executive 
Building, and the late Government building as the 
Court House. The latter will still be occupied by the 
Judiciary, Court Rooms, Land, Health, Immigration 
and Education Bureaus. 

This occupation of the palace has been quietly planned 
for some time, but was a little bastened by the capture 
of some dynamite bombs a few days ago, the parcel in- 
cluding a vial of fulminate of silver, all evidently intended 
for immediate malicious use, for which the situation of 
the barracks as well as the Government Building per- 
mitted too ready opportunity. This use of the palace 
has given a distressing surprise to the royalist conspira- 
tors, who have continued to nourish hope of yet rein- 
stating the Queen there. To many excellent people, no 
doubt, this secularizing of the old sacred home of roy- 
alty has seemed likeadesecration. One old native, how- 
ever, told me this morning that the Ministers ought to 
pikai the building before using it ; that is, lustrate or 
disinfect it, alluding to the disgusting orgies that pol- 
luted the new palace from the time it was built by 
Kalakaua. 

Had a real hereditary royalty been displaced, one 
might have felt some compunction. The present 
family, however, are not of royal descent. The parents, 
Kapaakea and Keohokalole, were only second-grade 
chiefs. What is worse, Keohokalole, rather exceeding 
the usual latitude of Hawaiian morals, bore two older 
children, Kalakaua and Liliuokalani to a mulatto para- 


here fifty years ago. This has always been matter of 

general notoriety. A half-brother of the two -royal per- 

sonages is still living here, a legitimate son of Blossom 

by a native wife. He bears a striking resemblance to 

both the late King and to the ex-Queen. The three have 

the same slight African trace in the hair. The knowl- 

edge of this tends to impair the sentiment of loyalty. 

It is not worth while to discuss the genealogy of the re- 
maining princess. The pedigree of no individual of the 
tribe bears investigation in any part of it. White 
Hawaii loathes them, and native Hawaii has no respect 
for them, save as after a fashion representing the 
sovereignty of the native race. 

Col. Claus Spreckels spent a few days last week on 
Kauai, laboring to persuade the planters on that island 
to unite with him in opposing annexation. In moments 
of irritation Mr. Spreckels utters threats of restoring the 
Queen. Probably he does not seriously contemplate such 
an attempt ; but his language has kindled afresh the dy- 
ing hopes of the royalists, in view of his great energy 
and wealth. He returned from Kauai yesterday to learn 
of the ignominious failure of his attempt to embarrass 
the Government by suddenly demanding the payment of 
$95,000 of overdue notes, which he had before voluntar- 
ily offered to let run on indefinitely. The business men 
of Honolulu had eagerly come to the aid of the Govern- 
ment and advanced the money. 

The Sugar Trust have employed Spreckels as the 
Herald has Nordhoff in the same cause of defeating the 
annexation of Hawaii to the United States, and choking 
down this splendid flower of American civilization in 
the Pacific in the interest of a Sugar monopoly. It re- 
mains' to be seen whether the Washington Administra- 
tion are also on their side or not. We are somewhat 
weary of this long waiting to find out, but are consoli- 
dating our defenses and shall stand to our guns. God 
has wonderfully saved Hawaii many times before, and 
we doubt not he will do it again, 

HONOLULU. 


TO CONFERENCE—IN SWITZERLAND. 


BY BISHOP JOHN H,. VINCENT, D.D. 


EvERY Methodist minister, in all the families of Meth- 
odism, knows what it is to ‘‘go to Conference.” His 
family, also, knows well the meaning of the phrase; 
and all Methodist laymen of the genuine stamp under- 
stand it. A Methodist layman who does not at least send 
his heart to Conference every year is not much of a 
Methodist. 

At Conference the Church work for the year is re- 
viewed. The statistics are reported and recorded. The 
various ‘‘ departments” of Church effort are canvassed. 
The representatives of the ‘‘ connectional” societies are 
present with facts, arguments and eloquence. And 
there the ‘‘ Cabinet” meets and the ‘‘ Bishop” sits. Now 
and then one is tempted to think that it is Cabinet and 
bishop, and again that it is Bishop and cabinet. But 
usually it is Bishop and Cabinet. And the annual ap- 
pointments are made after due consideration of, and gen- 
erally after consultation with everybody interested—lay- 
men, presiding elder, preacher and preacher’s wife. 

One thing is to be noted: that the Methodist Annual 
Conference deals with a permanent pastorate. That 
office is never vacant. The personnel may change, but 
the officer is always there. There are few Methodist 
churches anywhere that have been a single Sunday 
through all the years of their history without a regular 
pastor. Think of achurch which for one hundred years 
has had a pastor! Going to Conference may involve the 
change of the man who occupies the office, but there is 
always some man in the office. But Idid not sit down 
to discuss Church polity. 

While going to Conference is not a novel thing for any 
Methodist minister, to be on one’s way to a Methodist 
Episcopal Conference in Switzerland is an experience 
not unworthy of being told; and if this poor pen can 
either satisfy or evade certain critical eyes in your office, 
Mr. Editor, I will venture to tell the story to your read- 
ers. 

The starting point was Geneva, at the foot of Lake 
Leman ; Geneva, the home of John Calvin—a good point, 
by the way, for an Arminian to begin his journey. In 
this particular case a long run had to be made (like a boy 
getting a start for his jump) before my trip to the Swit- 
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my residence in Buffalo, via New York, London and 
Paris, to Geneva; but that part of the journey I omit in 
this narrative. 

A rap at five o’clock on the door of Room 184 in the 
Hotel National would be a late call for ‘‘ the late John 
Wesley,” but is early enough for most of his successors. 
From the window of ‘“‘ 184” Mt. Blancis visible, Last 
evening, after the Genevan sunset, the glorious moun- 
tain was lifted up and illumined with a throbbing, rosy 
light long after the rest of the vast landscape lay in the 
shadow. And when the rays of the sun had at last 
slipped from its loftiest point the mountain still re- 
mained in cold, calm dignity, a picture of repose and 
power. It seemed as tho it had been established from 
eternity and for eternity. And this morning it is still 
there, snow-white and magnificent, the first of the 
hights to greet the day. The vision of Mt. Blanc is a 
good thing to dress by. It is bath, breakfast and bene- 
diction, all inone. And it is a wonderful preparation 
for Conference. Nevertheless we bathed and break- 
fasted after the ordinary fashion, and at 6:30 started by 
rail for La Chaux-de-Fonds, the seat of the Switzerland 
Conference. The route chosen took us along the south- 
ern and western shore of the Genevan lake. The morn- 
ing was perfect. To the south and east are the Savoyan 
Alps: below us the placid lake, here and there a lateen 
sail rising like a wing from the blue water. The green 
of the young June rested on hills and plains and valleys. 
See the hedges, the terraced vineyards, the villas, vil- 
lages, spires and towers, and the white roads winding in 
and out of lovely groves and through fields of verdure ! 
Now we pass Pregny, with its great and costly castle of 
the Baroness Adolphe de Rothschild: and then Fernex, 
the home of Voltaire, and Coppet, where still stands the 
old Neckar mansion, full of memories of the gifted Ma- 
dame de Staél. But one town through which we ride 
on this western shoreof Lake Leman is more precious to 
me than all the rest. It is Nyon, the birthplace of the 
gifted, saintly, apostolic John Fletcher. His story is full 
of divine leading, and his ministry a marvel of spiritual 
power. He was more like Melanchthon than Luther, 
more like John than Paul, and yet he blended to a re- 
markable degree the loving saint and the fiery polemic. 
For John Calvin he had Christian affection; for John 
( alvin’s theology, as he interpreted it, he had no mercy. 
And he dealt many heavy blows in his day, when Cal- 
vinism of the old sort was a living issue. But let us “on 
to Conference.” 

The arrangement of trains gave me two or three hours 
at Lausanne, a city on the hillside with countless steps 
and terraced gardens and splendid outlooks on lake and 
mountain. I called for a few minutes on the venerable 
widow of Dr. Cook, the founder of modern Methodism 
in French Switzerland, altho Fletcher’s work was the 
first Methodistic seed-sowing among the Alpine valleys. 
Mrs. Cook is now in her ninety-third year, retains her 
faculties, belongs to our branch of the Methodist Church, 
leads a ** class,” walks to church three times every Sab- 
bath, and is an interesting character to meet, These 
very old vines on these old Swiss terraces bear tender 
and luscious grapes. Souls full of the life of God never 
become barren. 

Mother Cook is very emphatic concerning the value of 
Methodism to Switzerland. Her claims are sustained by 
the recent testimony of Prof. R. Kiibel, a prominent 
Professor of Practical Theology, at the University of 
Tiibingen, who in his work entitled ** Christliebe Beden- 
ker eines Sorgenvollen,” says in substance: ‘* Methodism 
will very soon be among Protestant people, a governing 
power as Jesuitism is among Catholics. The good in 
Methodism and the blessing it has brought to Germany 
must be publicly acknowledged. The zeal for the salva- 
tion of souls recently kindled in the Church we owe 
chiefly to. Methodism.” These words from a Methodist 
Mother and an “ orthodox ” Father in Israel are cheer- 
ing to a Methodist preacher on his way to Conference in 
Switzerland ;.for it is not to be forgotten that our num- 
bers are small, our people poor, our preachers humble 
men, and multitudes in the ‘* State” and other Churches 
regard us as intruders. 

From Lausanne we go to Neuchatel where we begin 
to climb the Jura Mountains on our way to La Chaux-de- 
Fonds. At Geneva we were 1.243 feet above the sea ; at 
Lausanne 1,689; at Corcelles, three miles from Neuchatel, 
1,879; at Geneveys-sur-Coffrane, 2.870; at Les Hauts- 
Geneveys, two miles further on, 3,136, and at Les Chaux- 
de-Fonds, 3,254, where under as clear a sky as ever over- 
arched an assembly and in as pure and stimulating an 
atmosphere as man ever needs to breathe we opened the 
session of the Switzerland Conference for the year 1893, 

La Chaux-de-Fonds isa village of more than 28,000 
inhabitants. It has the singular distinction of being the 
largest ‘‘ village,” and some say the ‘ highest” for situa- 
tion in Europe. It is chiefly French, and is ruled ina 
generous and fair way by the so-called “ socialistic” 
element. The chief business is the manufacture of 
watches, Various establishments devote themselves to 
making the several parts of a watch, each having aspe- 
cialty and attempting nothing else. Noone house in La 
Chaux-de-Fonds could produce a watch. I do not know 
that any five houses could. But these different com- 
panies, under different business control, wholly inde- 
pendent of each other, so perform their varied work 
that the several parts thus produced when put together 


turn out, itis said, 250,000 watches a year. There is 
more than one kind of “unity” in business and in 
Church. 

But let the Conference come to order. It is not a 
French but a German body. The ministers are Germans. 
The work of our Church in Switzerland has up to this 
time been confined to the German population. Our 
Church in La Chaux-de-Fonds is a substantial building 
of two stories, the first, really a double story, being the 
church, and the upper, a roomy, well-furnished parson- 
age. Below all is a basement room, used ordinarily for 
a select school, but during the Conference transformed 
into a dining room for the preachers. Every man brings 
to Conference a collection of fifteen francs toward the 
expense of entertainment, and this guarantees a social 
life which is one of the most agreeable and useful 
features of the gathering. To the ‘‘ Bishop” is assigned 
a large room in the parsonage, comfortably furnished 
and with a fine outlook on two sides. ~ 

Conference really begins ‘‘ the evening hefore ” with 
a sermon, an exhortation, and some hearty singing. 
The visitor from America is introduced, and through 
an interpreter gives his greeting to the brethren of 
the Swiss mountain. The room is tastefully decorated 
with mottoes, flowers and evergreens. 


for song and prayer. A few words from Paul’s let- 
ter to Timothy are now read in English and then in 
German. An exposition is given and interpreted. The 
roll is called ; the secretary and other officers elected ; 
the committee appointed ; the ‘ bar” of the Conference 
fixed—a limit to the space to be occupied by the mem- 
bers when voting—and visiting brethren introduced ; for 
here are ministers from Bremen, Frankfort and Berlin; 
and here too is Dr. Burt, the Superintendent of our 
Church work in Italy, who gives encouraging reports of 
our operations there. An interpreter sits by the Bishop, 
giving him the subscance of all remarks and the form 
of all motions, stating them when the vote is taken and 
serving in all things as another tongue to the president, 
who may not have received or achieved the ‘ gift of 
tongues.” 

At about ten o'clock every morning the Conference 
adjourns for a light lunch and resumes work in about 
twenty minutes, At one o’clock all dine together. Tea 
is served at six. 

The preachers of the Switzerland Conference are, for 
the most part, graduates of the Martin Institute at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, a theological school of which 
Dr. Hurst (now Bishop) and Dr. (now President) Warren 
of Boston were ‘‘ directors” in past years. The minis- 
ters are well trained in Methodist theology and polity, 
are earnest men, straightforward preachers, good de- 
baters, practical and diligent pastors. I was greatly de- 
lighted with the wholesome, manly, brotherly tone of 
this company of Methodist preachers. They are fine 
singers, and have a Conference choir with a leader, Mr. 
Lerch (‘‘ Lark” in English) who reminds me of Chaplain 
McCabe. It is worth a trip across the Atlantic to hear 
these Switzers sing. 

The Methodist ministers of Switzerland are giving 
great attention to the training of the children and youth. 
They have young people’s ‘ associations” of various 
sorts, superior Sunday-schools, and hold up high stand- 
ards of spiritual life. I was filled with joy and confi- 
dence concerning the Evangelical work in Switzerland 
by my week’s fellowsbip with these noble men. 

On Saturday the Conference took an excursion to an 
interesting lake twelve miles or more from La Chaux- 
de-Fonds. After a ride by rail and the descent on foot 
of a steep declivity, we embarked on five boats, stout 
women at the oars in at least two of them, and rode for 
two miles or more winding among lofty cliffs, France 
on one side of us and Switzerland on the other. At one 
point our boats came together under a high precipice on 
the French side, and our company tested in an amusing 
manner the power of a remarkable echo, The dropping 
of achain on the bow-bench of a boat brought sharp 
clangor from the heart of the Swiss forest opposite. 
Voice answered voice. The mischievous elf turned final 
syllables into ingenious replies, and our laughter brought 
louder laughter back from the other side. And lake 
and woods were filled with jubilation. And thus the 
afternoon passed away creating memories and pleasures 
that will never quite pass away, memories of wild for- 
ests, azure skies, golden sun, the leap of a lovely water- 
fall, a palatable “afternoon tea” in a pleasant grove, 
songs—Swiss songs, sacred and secular, with the famous 
yodel now and then for chorus, the pleasantries of 
true men who find genuine recreation in simple ways, 
wholaughed in the time of Jaughter and who sang and 
prayed with unaffected reverence and ardor when the 
call was made for worship. 

Sunday was a high day for the saints—love-feast, 
sermons, Sunday-school and ina full hall at night a serv- 
ice which they called a ‘‘Song-Sermon” with singing 
by the local church choir, the Conference choir, the chil- 
dren of the Sunday-school and the congregation,and five 
or six brief and stirring talks, chiefly by members of the 
Conference. 

On Monday afternoon the ‘‘ minutes” were read, the 
‘‘ appointments” announced, the farewell hymn sung, 
and the benediction was given by a venerable member of 
, the body. From Conference among the mountains of 
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the Jura, I go to Conference at Bremen on the Weser 
then to Scandinavia and Finland for four Conferences ; 
after which come Bulgaria at Varna on the Black Sea, 
and Rome on the Tiber. But nothing can erase the 
memories of the days of crystal, gold and emerald in the 
valleys of the Jura,and the echoes of the German songs, 
the sweet, rich tones of the ‘‘ Lark” of the Switzers and 
the charm of the yodel among the mountains—these 
I shall never forget. 
SCHAFHAUSEN, SWITZERLAND. 
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THE FINANCIAL STRINGENCY. 


Is IT DUE TO THE SHERMAN LAW OR THE 
TARIFF THREAT ? 





BY VAN BUREN DENSLOW. 





THe New York Herald publishes a list of stocks and 
bonds dealt in on the New York Stock Exchange in 
which it shows that during the year preceding June 
12th, 1893, there has been a decline in value of $704,000,- 
000, or about ten percent. Similar figures have ap- 
pearedin the New York World. The Herald also esti- 
mates a decline in value of this year’s wheat crop 
relatively to last year’s of twenty cents per bushel, or 
$100,000,000 ; on our corn crop also one of $160,000,000, 
and in pig iron, of $1 per ton, or say $10,000,000. To 
make the figures as startling as may be desired, let us 
assume that within a year past a shrinkage on all the 
values in the country has occurred of ten per cent., or 
say $4,500,000,000. 

Upon this basis the Herald and World say : ‘* Behold 
the cost of the Sherman Law,” and make this estimate 
the piece de resistunce of a bombardment of that statute. 
The Sherman Law was passed July 14th, 1890, one year 
and eleven months before the beginning of the period in 
which the shrinkage is said to have occurred. Altho a 
full year is assigned for the period of shrinkage, yet in 
fact no part of it occurred within the first four months 
of the year or until November 10th, 1892. Prices of 
commodities fell and rose, but values of reproductive 
property remained full or rising from July 14th, 1890, to 
November sth, 1892, Hence, in fact, the Sherman Law 
produced no shrinkage of values until two years and four 
months after its enactment. 

On November 8th, 1892, occurred a comptete overturn 
of parties in the United States, whereby the men, meas- 
ures and principles which, for thirty-two years, had been 
uninterruptedly at the top went to the bottom, and a 
subjugated political party, a war-suppressed sectional 
confederacy and an assortment of Southern plantation 
principles not closely identified with the welfare of the 
more complex and powerful industries came to the top. 

A gentleman not enlisted in political work, Col. Rob- 
ert G. Ingersoll, had predicted, in an interview in The 
Press, early in the summer of 1892, that such a political 
overturning as actually occurred in the November fol- 
lowing, would impair the value of property in the coun- 
try within one year by four thousand millions of dollars, 
or by nearly the amount by which it is now assumed to 
have been impaired, 

The interesting question, the supreme issue indeed, is, 
What has been the true cause of this impairment of val- 
ues? Is it due to the general political overturn which 
occurred last November, or to the passage of the Sher- 
man Law, two years and four months earlier ? 

After the passage of the Sherman Law there was at 
first an upward turn, for about two months, in the 
prices of silver and wheat, siiver going up to about 
55 pence per ounce and wheat to $1.08 per bushel. 
Stocks and bonds also showed no signa of shrinkage until 
after the law had stood two years and four months. 

On the election of Mr. Cleveland, however, with both 
branches of Congress committed tu freer importation of 
competing goods, there was no lingering. The symp- 
toms came quick and sharp, like the click of rifles 
from an ambush, followed instantly by the flash and 
the flying missile. 

The New York Tribune of November 12th, the fourth 
day after election, contained four telegrams of indus- 
trial collapse, one from Pittsfield, Mass., one from 
Neenah, Wis., one from Elgin, Ill., and one from 
Reading, Penn., all ascribed on their face to the 
vote on election day. At Pittsfield, E. D. Jones’ 
Sons & Co. received a notice canceling an order 
for a $400,000 paper mill in New York State. At 
Neenah, C. W. Howard abandoned the intended erec- 
tion of a paper mill which would have cost $80,000. 
Near Elgin, the Illinois Iron and Bolt Company 
desisted from a series of additions designed to add one- 
half to their output. Near Reading, Penn., the Phoenix 
Iron Works took off the night turn from two mills, and 
reduced the force all over the works from the Monday 
next following the election. In the same week Herr- 
mann, Aukam & Co., of South River, N. J., manufac- 
turers of handkerchiefs, notified their 600 employés that 
their works would shut down on December 1st until the 
tariff policy, which was to result from the election, 
could be known. On Wednesday, instantly upon the 
result of the election being known, a Baltimore buyer 
had canceled a $30,000 order for Ohio wool. On the same 
day King, Gilbert & Co., of Middleport, O., had re- 
ceived, among others, a single order canceling a previdus 
order for 1,000,000 pounds of steel, and announced a 
general reduction of wages, On November 22d, two 
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weeks after the election, the Illinois Steel Company, 
employing 3,500 skilled and unskilled laborers, an- 
nounced that, on account of the uncertainties in the 
tariff developed by the election, they would shut down 
on December 15th. On November 30th the Enterprise 
Company, employing 500 hands, and the Stone City 
Bank, of Joliet, failed, with deposits of $500,000. From 
that time to the present each week has recorded some 
new catastrophe or collapse indicative of spreading dis- 
trust and failing powers to produce and pay, until now 
the prominent failures are a dozen or score daily. Bor- 
rowers worth millions acknowledge that the cramp is 
on, and that they cannot easily borrow on the most gilt- 
edged security. 

In the four months following January Ist, 1893, the 
United States incurred an adverse balance of trade, to 
the extent of $55,000,000, by importing more than it 
could pay for in commodities and securities, and hence 
coming under a commercial necessity of exporting coin 
of some kind in payment. In the same quarter of the 
previous year the balance of trade was in ou? favor by 
almost exactly the same sum, altho the Sherman Law 
had been in operation for a year and a half. 

There is a promptness and a lucidity in the facts tend- 
ing to ascribe the hard times to the triumph of the 
Democratic Party, which does not apply to the effort to 
ascribe it to the passage of the Sherman Law. It is im- 
material that the only alternative to the passage of the 
Sherman Law, at the time it was passed, was the en- 
actment of the law for the Free Coinage of Silver. 
When we inquire of the class who attribute the present 
loss of confidence to the Sherman Law, whether the 
free coinage of silver, passed in 1892, would have post- 
poned the panic, they all cry aloud with one voice: 
‘**No; it would have hastened it!’ If, therefore, the 
financial intelligence of the people of the United States 
was at so low an ebb that it had to demand either the 
Sherman Bill or a Free Silver law, then the Sherman 
Bill must be considered as the efticient agency in post- 
poning a greater calamity, as well as the chief factor in 
producing our present dilemma. 

If the Sherman Law were the least of two evils at the 
time of its enactment, it by no means follows that that 
lame apology will excuse its continued existence if it is 
vicious in principle, and is doing practical mischief to- 
day by causing a withdrawal of contidence from our 
currency, an export of gold or a contraction of credit and 
a crisis. Nor does it matter that it did not seem to have 
these results during the first two years and four months 
of its operation, provided it was actually producing them 
at this moment. And now let us consider its actual 
operation, It is asserted that the purchase and storing of 
140 tons of silver per month by the Government, the 
issuing of Treasury notes in payment for them, and the 
redemption of these Treasury notes in gold, is indirectly 
a purchase of silver bullion with gold which stands im- 
plicitly pledged for the re lemption of the Government's 
legal-tender notes. As the abyss between gold and silver 
is one which the Government cannot bridge over, the 
issue of bonds to buy gold, with which to buy silver, is 
an attempt to fill up a bottomless chasm from the Na- 
tional Treasury. It is like any other attempt of an ex- 
haustible power to satisfy an inexhaustible demand. 
This we think is true. But does it necessarily follow 
because the Government is pursuing a policy which is 
ruinous to the Treasury, therefore general distrust should 
be felt in all private enterprises? If a third or half of 
all our manufacturing enterprises could not be success- 
fully continued under a tariff for revenue only, and if at 
a popular election it has been decided to have a tariff 
for revenue only, it is easy to see that such an election 
strikes a deadly blow at many private enterprises. But 
a government might bankrupt its own treasury ; and if 
it stood in no such relation to the people as made its 
promises their money, it would nos necessarily follow 
that any private enterprise should also be bankrupted. 
The distrust, therefore, which the Government’s ex- 
hausting process of buying silver with gold invites must 
be a distrust as to whether the Government will or can, 
consistently with its continued purchases of silver with 
gold at the rate of 140 tons a month, maintain the parity 
of greenbacks and national bank notes with gold. 
Upon these rest all our bank deposits, and the whole 
money of account on which the business of the 
country is transacted. The symptom of the supreme 
crisis would be the return of gold coin to a premium, not 
relatively to silver necessarily. but relutively to the legal 
tender notes, as it was from 1862 to 1879. It wouldseem 
that the continued paying out of goid in one insatiable 
way would run it to a premium, a; c -rtainly as continu- 
ally paying it out in any other insatiable way. The sub- 
jugation of the rebellion, if it could not be subdued, and 
the maintenance of the parity of silver, if the production 
of silver is always to be thirty times as abundant as the 
production of gold, are two equally insatiable demands. 
Obviously ,therefore,the continued purchase of silver with 
gold might run gold to a premium. 

Here again, however, we must distinguish between 
that distrust of a particular policy or exigency of govern- 
ment, which expresses itself by a premium on gold or a 
depreciation in the selling price of a legal-tender fote, 
and distrust of all private business. During the War, as 
the distrust toward the Government deepened, trust in 
private industry increased, The higher the premium on 





gold, the greater the confidence of the business commu- 
nity in its customers and in the future. Both Henry C. 
Carey and Gen. Benjamin F. Butler went so far as to 
hope they would never live to see the premium disappear 
from gold. They thought discredit to the Government 
actually conducive to individual prosperity. Even if the 
Sherman Law is wrong it does not follow that it tends to 
create the present financial crisis. It might clearly give 
rise to great distrust in the Government without creating 
any distrust in private business. 
NEw YorK CIty, 
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TRAVEL IN NEW ENGLAND IN OLDEN TIMES. 
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BY ALICE MORSE EARLE, 





WHEN New England was first colonized, the European 
emigrants contented themselves with the rude means of 
transportation which were employed by the aborigines. 
The favorite way back and forth from Plymouth to Bos- 
ton and Cape Ann was by water, by skirting the shore 
in birchen pinnaces or-dug-outs—hollowed pine logs 
about twenty feet long and two and a half feet wide—in 
which Johnson said the savages ventured two leagues 
out at sea. There were few horses, and the few were 
too valuable for domestic work to be spared for travel; 
hence the journeyer must go by water or on foot. When 
Bradstreet was sent to Dover as Royal Commissioner, he 
walked the entire distance there and back to Boston, by 
the narrow Indian paths. 

The many estuaries and river mouths that intersected 
the coast also made travel on horseback difficult. Foot 
passengers, however, could cross the narrow streams by 
natural ford-ways, or on fallen trees, which were ordered 
to be put in pl.ce by the Colonial Government; and the 
broader rivers by canoe ferries. We see, through the 
record of one journey, the dignified Governor of Massa- 
chusetts carried across the ford-ways pickaback on the 
shoulders of his stalwart Indian guide. 

But soon the settlers, true to their English instincts 
and habits, turned their attention to the breeding of 
horses. They imported many fine animals, and the 
magistrates framed laws intended to improve the im- 
ported stock, The history of horse-raising in New Eng- 
land is akin to that of any other country save in one re- 
spect. In Rhode Island the breeding of horses resulted 
in that famous and first distinctively American breed— 
the Narragansett Pacers. 

The first suggestion of horse raising in Narragansett 
was, without doubt, given by Sewall’s father-in-law, 
Captain John Hull, of Pine Tree Shilling fame, who was 
one of the original purchasers of the Petaquanscut Tract, 
or Narragansett, from the Indians. He wrote in April, 
1677: 

“IT have often thought if we, the partners of Point 
Judith Neck did fence with a good stone wall at the north 
end thereof, that no kind of horses or cattle might get 
thereon, and also what other parts thereof westerly were 
needful, and procure a very good breed of large and fair 
mares und horses, and that no mongrel breed might come 
among them, we might have a very choice breed for coach 
horses, some for the saddle and some for draught ; and in 
a few years might draw off considerable numbers and ship 
them for Barbadoes Nevis or such parts of the 
where they would vend.”’ 


Tudies 


This scheme was doubtless carried into effect, for in 
1686 Dudley and his associates ordered thirty horses to be 
seized in Narragansett and sold to pay for building a jail. 

Whatever the means may have been, and whoever 
employed the means that tended to the establishment of 
a distinct breed of horses, the result was soon evident ; 
by the early years of the eighteenth century the Narra- 
gansett Pacers were known throughout the colonies as a 
desirable breed of saddle horses. 

It is said that the progenitor or most important sire of 
this race was imported from Andalusia by Governor 
Robinson. Another tradition is that this horse, while 
swimming off the coast of Spain, was picked up bya 
Narragansett sloop and brought to America, 

In the year 1711 Rip Van Dam, a prominent citizen of 
New York, and ata later date the Governor of the State, 
wrote to Jonathan Dickinson, an early Mayor of Phila- 
delphia, a very amusing account of his ownership of a 
Narragansett Pacer. The horse was shipped from Rhode 
Island in a sloop, from which he managed to jump over- 
board, swim ashore and return home. He was, how- 
ever, again placed on board ship, and arrived in New 
York after a fourteen days’ passage, naturally much re- 
duced in flesh and spirits. From New York he was sent 
to Philadelphia by post ; that is, ridden by the post rider. 
The horse cost thirty two pounds, and his freight cost fifty 
shillings. He was said to be ‘‘no beauty tho so high-priced, 
save in his legs.” ‘‘ He always plays and acts, and never 
will stand still; he will take a glass of wine, beer or 
cyder, and probably would drink a dram on a cold 
morning.” The last extraordinary accomplishment 
doubtless showed the contamination from the bad hu- 
man company around him, while the swimming feat 
evinced his direct descent from the Andalusian swim- 
mer. 

In the realm of fiction we find testimony to the quali- 
ties of the Narragansett Pacers. Cooper, in ‘‘ The Last 
of the Mohicans,” represents his heroines as mounted on 
these horses, and explains their characteristics in a foot- 


note, and also in the dialog of the story. He says that 
they were commonly serrel-colored, and that horses of 
other breeds were trained to their gait. It is true that 
horses were trained to pace. The Rev. Mr. Thatcher, of 
Barnstable, wrote in 1690 of teaching his mare to amble 
by cross-spanning, and again by trammeling.. Logs of 
wood were placed across a road at certain intervals to 
induce a pacing gait. As late as the year 1770 men in 
Ipswich followed the profession cf pace-trainer ; but I 
doubt whether any other breed could ever acquire the 
peculiar gait of the Narragansetts, of which Isaac Haz- 
ard thus wrote : 

‘* My father described the motion of this horse as differ- 
ing from others in that its backbone moved through the 
air in astraight line without inclining the rider from side 
to side as does a rocker or pacer of the present day.” 

That motion could scarcely be taught. 

The local conditions for raising this breed were favor- 
able. The soil of Narragansett was rich, the crops 
large, the natural formation of the land made it possible 
to fence it easily and with little expense—a thing of 
much importance in a new land. The bay, the ocean 
and the chain of half salt lakes surrounding the three 
sides, left but a short northern length for stone wall, as 
Hull suggested. 

There was not only in America a steady demand for 
these horses, but in the West Indies, as Hull predicted, 
they found a ready market. One farmer sent annually 
a hundred pacers to Cuba, and agents were sent to Nar- 
ragansett from Cuba with orders to buy pacers, especially 
full-blooded mares at any prices. The newspapers of 
the latter part of the eighteenth century—especially of 
the Connecticut press—abound in advertisements of 
horses of the ** true Narragansett breed”; yet it is said 
that in the year 1800 but one full-blooded Narragansett 
Pacer was known to be living. In the War of 1812 the 
British man-of-war ‘* Orpheus” cruised the waters of 
Narragansett Bay, and her captain endeavored through 
agents to obtain a Narragansett Pacer as a gift for his 
wife, but in vain—not a horse of the true breed could be 
found. 

It has been said that the reckless exportation to the 
West Indies caused this extermination; but it is difficult 
to believe that so shrewd a race as were the Narragansett 
planters ever would have committed such a killing of a 
goose of golden eggs. The decay of the race was. the 
action of a simple law—cause and effect. The conditions 
which rendered the pacer so desirable no longer existed 
after the Revolution. Roads were improved, carriages 
became common, the saddle less used and the American 
trotter was evolved, who was a better carriage horse and 
and a more useful one, as he could be employed for both 
light and heavy work, while heavy draughting stiffened 
the joints of the pacer and destroyed the very qualities 
for which he was most valued. Thus, being no longer 
needed, the Narragansett Pacer ceased to exist. 

From the earliest days when horses were imported 
women rode on pillions behind the men, 
his note book refers to a ‘f woman’s pillion ” 
Hopewell. 


Lechford in 
lost on the 
A pillion was a cushion strapped on behind 
a man’s saddle, and from it sometimes hung a small 
platform or double stirrup on which a woman rider 
could rest her feet. One horse was sometimes made aiso 
to carry two men riding astride. Horseflesh was also 
economized by the ride-and-tie system; two persons 
would start on horseback, ride a mile or two, dismount, 
tie the animal by the roadside, leaving him for another 
couple (who had started afoot) to mount, ride on past 
the first couple, and dismount and tie in their turn. 

Coaches were not a wholly popular means of convey- 
ance, even among Englishmen on Eaglish roads, in the 
first half of the seventeenth century, and would have 
been wholly useless in New England. John Winthrop 
had one in 1685. Sir Eimund and Lady Andros rode in 
a coach in Boston in 1687, and there were then a few 
other carriages in town. Their purchase and use Was 
deplored and discouraged by Puritan authorities, as were 
other luxurious fashions, Outside of the town wheeled 
vehicles were of little use, as they had to be lashed 
clumsily in two canoes and laboriously ferried across 
the rivers, while the horses were similarly transferred 
to the opposite shore, or allowed to swim over. The 
early carriages were calashes aml chariots. Henry 
Sharp, of Salem, had a calash in 1701. William Cutler’s 
‘‘collash with ye furniture” was worth ten pounds in 
1723. Chairs—two-wheeled gigs without a top—and 
chaises—a vehicle with similar body and a top—were 
early forms of carriages. The sulky bad, in early days, 
as now, seating room but for one person. All these were 
hung on thorough braces instead of springs. 

In an account of the funeral of Lieutenant-Governor 
Tailor, in 1782, it is mentioned that a *‘ great number of 
the gentry attended in their coaches and chaises”; but 
even then coaches were of little avail for long journeys. 
The anxious letters of Waitstill Winthrop to his son, in 
1717, at the latter’s proposal of bringing a coach over- 
land from Boston to New London, show the obstacles of 
travel. He warns that there are no bridges in Narra- 
gansett; he urges him to bring a mounted servant witb 
au ax to ‘“‘cut bows in the way,” ‘to bring a good 
pilate that knows the cart ways,” ‘‘ to be sure to keep 
the coachman sober, to have axle and hubs prepared 
for rough usage,” and in every way discourages £0 rash 
an endeayor, 
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Tho I have seen a New England inventory of the year 
1690 in which a “ sley” appears, I do not find that they 
were frequently used until the second or third decade of 
the succeeding century, tho a few Bostonians had them 
in the year 1700. They were largely used by the Dutch 
in New York, and Connecticut folk even in early days 
occasionally followed Dutch fashions, 

When sedan chairs were so fashionable and plentiful 
in old England, they were sure to be used to some ex- 
tent in New England towns. Governor Winthrop had a 
very elegant Spanish sedan chair, which was given him 
in 1646 by Captain Cromwell, who captured it from a 
Spanish galleon. This fine chair was worth fifty pounds 
and was an intended gift of the Viceroy of Mexico to his 
sister. When Parson Oxenbridge was stricken with 
apoplexy in the pu!pit of the First Church in Boston, 
he was *‘ carried home in a cedan.” On August 3d, 1687, 
Judge Sewall wrote in his diary : 

“Captain Gerrish is carried in a Sedan to the wharf, and 
so takes boat for Salem.” 

Again he writes on May sist, 1715: 

“ The Gov’r comes first to Town, was carried from Mr. 
Dudleys to the Town-House in Cous. Dumers sedan ; but 
’twas too tall for the Stairs, so was fain to be taken out 
near the top of them.” 

The Governor had a bad attack of gout. 

On September 11th, 1706, Sewall writes: ‘ Five In- 
dians carried Mr. Bromfield in a chair.” And tho I have 
never seen the sale of a sedan mentioned, several times I 
have fancied that the reference to the sale of a chair 
meant a sedan chair. In the memoirs of Eliza Quincey 
she speaks of riding in a sedan, and of seeing Dr. Frank- 
lin in one in 1789. 

At a surprisingly early date, when we consider the 
limited opportunities for travel, the colonial authorities 
licensed taverns or ordinaries, and also made strict laws 
governing them, and concerning the landlords who kept 
these taverns—for innkeeping was a calling of much dig- 
nity. 

Members of our most respected families throughout 
New England were innkeepers. The landlord was fre- 
quently a local magistrate, a justice of the peace, or a 
sheriff. Notices of town meetings, of elections, of new 
laws and ordinances of administration were posted at the 
tavern, just as legal notices are printed in the newspapers 
Bills of sales, of auctions, records of trans- 
fers were naturally posted therein ; the taverns were the 
original business exchanges. No wonder all the men in 
the township flocked to the tavern—they had to, to know 
anything of town affairs, to say nothing of local scan- 
dals. The distances were given in almanacs of the day, 
not from town to town, but from tavern to tavern. 

Of the good quality of New England inns many trav- 
Lafayette wrote to his wife in 1777 : 


nowadays. 


elers testify. 

** Host and hostess sit at the table with you and do the 
honors of a comfortable meal, and on going away you pay 
your fare without higgling.” 


Dr. Dwight said the best old-fashioned New England 
inns were superior to any of the modern ones, 

Brissot said : 

“You meet with neatness, dignity and decency, the 
chambers neat, the beds good, the sheets clean, supper pas- 
sable, cyder tea punch and all for fourteen pence a head.” 

Alackaday ! the good old times. 

Next in importance to the landlord came the stage 
driver. He was so popular and such a kindly fellow 
that he had to be prohibited by law from carrying any 
parcels or letters for persons along the route, else he were 
overburdened with troublesome business, detrimental to 
the postal and carriage income of the Government. He 
was so importuned to drink at each stopping place that 
he might have lain drunk the whole year round. He 
was of so much consequence and so looked up to that lit- 
tle Jack Mendum, who drove the Salem mail coach, 
hardly exaggerated his position when he roared out to 
a hungry passenger who tried to urge him to drive 
faster: ** WhileI drive this coach I am the whole United 
States of America.” Stage driving was an hereditary 
gift; it went in families. Four Potters, three Acker- 
mans, three Annables drove in Salem. Patch and Peach, 
Tozzer and Blumpy, Canney and Camp, were also well- 
known stage-driving names. 

To show the importance of tavern, tavern keeper and 
stage driver in early Federal days, let me give a single 
instance, Haverhill was the great staging center of New 
Hampshire ; six or eight lines of coaches left there each 
day. There were lines direct to Boston, New York and 
Stanstead, Canada. Of course there was a vast bustle 
and commotion at the arrival and departure of each 
coach, and a goodly number of passengers were depos- 
ited at the tavern that formed the coach office, some- 
times one hundred and fifty aday. It can readily be 
seen what a news center such a tavern must be, how 
much information must be gathered by its occupants, 
and knowledge of the world obtained. It must be re- 
membered that our universal modern source of informa- 
tion, our newspapers, did not then exist ; there were a 
few journals, of course, of scant and narrow circulation, 
but of what we now deem news they contained nothing. 

No information of current events came through reading, 
but through hearing and talking. Hence it came to be 
that an innkeeper was not only influential in local af- 
fairs, but was universally known as the best-informed 


man in the place ; reporters, so to speak, rendered their 
accounts to him ; items of foreign and local news were 
sent to him; he was in himself an entire Associated 
Press. 

BROOKLYN, L. I. 
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TWO NOBLE KINSMEN. 





BY ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 


THERE are not a few external resemblances to show 
the relationship of our two little friends, much as the 
thorough-going naturalist scorns these things ; but there 
are even more points of difference to distinguish them 
and to accentuate the wide difference in their characters 
and dispositions. These differences go deeper than the 
contrast between the brilliant orange and black coat of 
the oriole and ‘the unusual and somewhat peculiar ar- 
rangement of the black and white and pale buff that the 
bobolink wears in his heyday of summer life. As in 
the world of fashion among men the houses in which 
we live are commonly accepted indices of social position, 
so the difference between the airy nest of the aspiring 
oriole and the coarsely arranged and carelessly con- 
structed nest upon the ground which the bobolink is 
content to call his habitation, to some extent speak the 
differences of nature between these two relations. But 
this is a world of compensations. A contented spirit is 
the best gift of God. And the bobolink, in sacrificing 
some of the elegancies of life which so distinguish his 
cousin, belongs to that happy, but often exasperating 
class, who think that because a thing is theirs it is 
therefore the best in the world. Not only so, for it does 
not matter how much such a thought is cherished in the 
heart if it is not thrown into the teeth of the rest of the 
world, but he is always talking about it. Such a vaunt- 
ing, boasting coxcomb does not exist out of the barnyard. 
He is proud of his dress and proud of his wife and proud 
of his voice, and especially and pre-eminently proud of 
himself, 

* Braggart and prince of braggarts is he, 
Pouring boasts from his little throat,” 

and after the usual manner of the world, we take him at 
his own estimate and join to sing his praises in a more 
humdrum but no less sincere manner than his own. 
And that voice of his with all the quips and quirks with 
which he executes his songs is a fortune worth possess- 
ing. It lacks, indeed, something of the quality which is 
so fascinating in the oriole’s voice, but it has a range and 
flexibility which far surpasses the highest attainments 
of his kinsman. He stands in quite a different sphere, 
in fact, and one that he has made in a manner exclusively 
his own, defying all possible comparison. It is of the 
earth, earthy, but full of jollity and of an unrestrained 
flow of feelings, and, withal, is at times sweet and 
tender as is the manner of others whose comedy is more 
a thing of the brain than of the heart. 

I have sometimes thought that he has been neglected by 
the people and not taken home to the heart as he de- 
served. And I have been accustomed to consider the 
sause of this his faithful fondness for the broad and 
open meadow rather than the tree by the door or the 
hedge at the foot of the lawn. What chance has he who 
greets our ear only when we walk abroad, with the cat- 
bird who comes in May to the lilac by the door, and 
from that time till his song is hushed in, the deepening 
summer chants us matins and vespers, gay songs for 
our sunshiny hours, slow-paced, iterative, reflective 
songs when the rain patters upon the roof ; or with the 


-wren that builds in some chink in the old house wall and 


pipes boldly on the very window ledge. This is his 
misfortune, not his fault, and, what is perhaps far more 
to the point, it is our loss, not his. He has clung to the 
eternal fitness of things. He loves the fresh south wind 
which came with equal pinions with him from the 
amber-girdled Gulf, and the wide prospect of the open 
meadows; so he chooses a spot in the midst of the 
springing clover which he kuows by old experience will 
soon make the porches of his home more fragrant than 
the luxurious palaces of Oriental sultans ; with a sweet- 
ness, too, not heavy and sensuous, but fresh and the 
meet accompaniment of the dewy mornings of mid- 
June, and of the laughter of the rills and 


oon 


he moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmur of innumerable bees.” 

But little does he feel the solemnity of nature. He 
leaves that for the lofty soul of the hermit thrush, the 
pure music of whose song swells like a silver organ note 
in the deep recesses of dim forest glades. For him life 
is joyous, and his existence one gay round of jocund 
merriment. The spirit of his life is contagious, too. 
There is no heart so stolid that it can hear his song rip- 
pling out over the clover fields without feeling the 
pulses quicken to its tune. How often have I watched 
this gay little bird in the full ecstacy of his rounde- 
lay! And yet we were not born friends, as were the 
oriole and I. Our acquaintance, at least so far as the 
bird in the role of bobolink is concerned, dates from a 
bright morning in the last sweet days of May; the night 
before I had sailed up the beautiful Hudson, and the 
first morning train had whirled me out into the lovely 
country west of Albany. Leaving the train a dozen 





miles or so from that city, I was borne out upon a coun- 


try road in a wagon behind a span of spirited horses. 
Our way lay toward the blue hills of the Helderburg 
range which stood out sharply in the fresh air of the 
early day. The world was full of the deepening sum- 
mer’s strength of soul, and I, fresh-freed from months 
of close-mewed city ways, was in wild spirits. Spring- 
ing out of a meadow by the roadside a bobolink suddenly 
rose and, poising himeelf in mid-air on trembling wings, 
poured out upon the breeze his riotous roundelay. My 
heart was his henceforth. For him I at once forswore 
the matchless minstrel of my Southland, and forgot all 
else for the nonce in the mad mirth of his delicious song: 
[ have returned to the broken fealty to my own house- 
hold gods ; but I have never forgotten that dash of true 
enjoyment flung with such wide and generous hand 
into my cup of joy that day. Since then I have often 
heard his gay medleys—have often watched him as he 
hung in mid-air on palpitating wings, ever singing, 

singing, singing. Sometimes a solitary songster has de- 
lighted my ear as, all-unmindful of the world, he hung 
in loving ecstasy over the brooding wife hidden in the 
clover blossoms; at others a whole band of gay gallants 
in the full emulation of early springtime have piped, 

and garrulously contended for the love of a demure little 
maid that seemed none too well pleased with the ad- 

vances of any of them; yet again the midsummer 

meadows have been in full song with a company of 

neighborly housekeepers all of whom had wee families 

in the same bobolink village down in the midst of the 

tangle of timothy and fescue. But as I look back over 

all the surging memories, the old vision of that first 

meeting, the old music of that first song, come like the 

far, sweet echoes of the awakening of the child’s mind 

to the conscious enjoyment of the infinite beauty of the 

world around him. 

It is said, by no less an authority on the physiological- 
psychology of birds than John Burroughs, that the 
bobolink ‘is the only one of our songsters the mocking- 
bird cannot parody or imitate.” Is it any wonder, then, 
that our poets have failed to catch the perfect spirit of 
his song? It were, perhaps, easier for them to parody 
than to imitate. There is much of warmth and true 
local color in the poem of Bryant already quoted, and 
the dominant note has the true ring to it. 

* Merrily singing on brier and weed, 
Near to the nest of his little dame, 
Over the mountain side or mead 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name ; 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ! 
Snug and safe is that nest of ours 
Hidden among the summer flowers, 
Chee, chee, chee! 


* Robert of Lincoln is gayly dressed, 
Wearing a bright black wedding coat; 
White are his shoulders and white is his crest, 
Hear him call in his merry note, 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink! 
Look what a nice new coat is mine, 
Sure there was never a bird so fine, 
Chee, chee, chee !” 

But our little friend’s life is not one long round of 
summer sunshine and merry songs in the happy valleys 
of the North. There comes to him as to the rest of us 
the hard and unfriendly hour of winter. Then his wind- 
swept upland lays aside the delicious sweetness of her 
meadow blossoms and the five air of the warm June 
days, and the birds find in the shorn fields no protection 
from the northern blasts and the all-shrouding snow ; 
the only relief is to be found in a long exile in some 
warmer region, From far and near they gather with 
short, querulous calls as soon as the first autumnal 
nights bring a sharp breath with them, The gay coat 
and the song are put aside. The dusky robe of travel is 
put on, and only so much of speech as is really needed 
is now used till the joyous season shall come again. 
The bands are no sooner gathered than they begin to 
forego their accustomed feeding in the quiet meadows 
and to swoop down in great troops on the stores of 
grain the farmers have gathered. Then they go forth 
on a southern journey, raiding cornfields and gleaning 
all kinds of stubble and fallow fields as they march ever 
south, Fat and plump, the young birds are thought, at 
this season of the year, good eating, and are shot in 
large numbers as they seek the warm waves of the Gulf. 
But it is as returning again to the North after the winter 
sojourn that they tempt the epicures. Alas for the 
promised songs! The rice planters, who call them rice 
birds, hold them a pest and slay them in great numbers, 
-assing on, they throng the reeds that line the shores of 
the bays and rivers of the Middle States, and they once 
more receive a new name and are called reed birds. 
With their names they change their characters. Instead 
of being known as great virtuosi, they are esteemed 
great robbers, and their hands are against every man 
and every man’s hand is against them. 

After all their wandering and all the evil speaking 
that they have provoked by their hungry natures, when 
the merry spring has come back to the cold North the 
bobolink comes too, and is at once received with friendly 
welcome. No foreign word of disapproval can deflect 
the love of the home people in whose midst they were 
reared, and the old friendly relations with mankind are 
renewed and for a season the loving hearts of man and 
: bird are reknit. 
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Such are these noble kinsmen, as my fancy has chosen 
to callthem. There are others of the same family whose 
feathers flash in the sunlight, and whose summer songs 
delight the ear. But these two, of all the wide circle of 
their kindred, stand out pre-eminent, not only for the 
beauty and variety of their plumage and the sweet- 
ness of their songs, but also for the many dear 
associations that in many days spent in their com- 
pany in wood and meadow they have woven into my 
happy past. The ties of old comradeship may bind me 
more closely to them and make them dearer to me than 
they may well become to others; but I am sure that I 
am not deceived as to their true worth, and that as they 
have so amply rewarded my seeking after their rather 
exclusive society, even so they will repay all who 
will seek them out and be content to live under 
the free but never familiar etiquet of the field 
and forest. And let me assure you, kind reader, in the 
words of good John Fletcher—for I would close as I 
began—that if you will but goin loving quest of them 
you will find in very truth that 

“It is a holiday to look on them.” 

EASTON, PENN, 
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WOMEN AUTHORS OF TO-DAY. 
MRS. EWING. 








BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON, 


THE art of story-telling advances steadily. It is long 
since Miss Yonge entered upon her career as an author ; 
and, between her earliest and her latest publication, an- 
other writer has come and gone, in whose books no ar- 
tistic quality is sacrificed to spiritual helpfulness, nor 
any sectarian bias comes to disturb the perfect balance 
of the whole. It would be difficult to say of which myth 
Mrs. Ewing reminds one most; of the medieval legend 
of the nun, who, meeting the mother of Christ disguised 
in beggar’s rags, recognized her and paid her homage ; 
or of that fairy princess with whose every word fell 
showers of pearls and roses, <A born artist, but also pos- 
sessing the infinite capacity for taking pains, pronounced 
by one who ought to have known to be the most vital 
element of genius, Juliana Horatio Ewing stands alone 
as a painter of genre pictures. No painter, with actual 
brushes and pigments, has done quite what she has—for 
her achievements lie beyond the Jimitations of pictorial 
art; yet everything about her method, her masterly skill 
in selection, the convincing beauty of her coloring, is 
more akin to the best drawings of Randolph Caldezott 
than to other productions of the pen and the printing 
press—with this difference, however, that where he, by 
the canons of his art was furced to stop, to go thus far 
and no further, she, bound by no such restrictions, was 
able to proceed to the end, and to say the very last word 
upon every theme she took in hand. 

She has had many imitators but no equal in her‘own 
especial province. Like Hans Christian Andersen, she 
wrote avowedly for children, and ber stories, like his, 
but perhaps even in a higher degree, hold also as great a 
charm for those who have left childhood and youth far 
behind them. <A beneficent enchantress, whose slightest 
touch would ‘“‘life’s leaden metal into gold transmute,” 
she held the key of smiles and sighs, of tears and laugh- 
ter ; there is no bitterness in the tears, and much happi- 
ness in the laughter. Her pathos is true pathos, never 
approaching the maudlin, nor ever sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of false sentiment. If our eyes will, somehow, 
persistently grow dim over certain passages in ‘‘ Jacka- 
napes” or ‘‘ The Story of a Short Life” ; or if we find that 
we cannot easily read aloud the death of McAlister (the 
Scottish sergeant in ‘‘ Lob Lie-by-the-Fire”), we do not 
afterward experience that resentful feeling which always 
accompanies the sense of having been tricked into a 
waste of honest emotion over a painted shadow. Her 
people are real people, whether they ever lived or no; 
and their sorrows are real sorrows—the simple, natural 
griefs that are common to us all. She has dealt with 
none of the harrowing complexities arising from the 
doubts or difficulties attendant upon a too-complicated 
state of mind ; she does not go out of her way to arouse 
sorrowful emotions in her readers, or in any way behave 
like Lady Anne’s little sister when assisting at the com- 
position of ‘*‘ Auld Robin Gray.” 

It is all as clear as daylight or a spring landscape ; but 
she has known how to render, as it were, every subtle 
variation of light and shade, every harmony of tone and 
color, in so skillful a manner a3 to make us forget the 
consummate art that has produced the broad and limpid 
effect. This brief extract from the Preamble to‘ Daddy 
Darwin’s Dovecot,” giving as it does the very atmos- 
phere of the early summer afternoon it represents, and 
striking the keynote of the Old-World Pastoral! to which 
it forms the introduction, is a fair example of Mrs. Ew- 
ing’s landscape painting : 

‘*‘A summer’s afternoon. Early in the summer, and late 
in the afternoon; witb odors and colors deepening and 
shadows lengthening, toward evening. ‘Two gaffers, gos- 
siping, seated side by side upon a Yorkshire wall. A wall 
of sandstone of many colors, glowing redder and yellower 
as the sun goes down; well cushioned with moss and lich- 
en, and deep set in rank grass on this side, where the path 
runs, and in blue hyacinths on that side, where the wood 
is, and where—on the gray and still naked branches of 
young oaks—sit divers crows, not less solemn than the gaf- 
fers, and also gossiping. . . Continuing the path, a 





stone pack-horse track, leading past a hedge snow-white 
with May, and down into a little wood, from the depths of 
which one could hear a brook babbling, then up across the 
sunny field beyond, and yet up over another field to where 
the brow of the hill is crowned by old farm buildings 
standing against the sky.”’ 

Marvelously restrained, and yet, for all its condensa- 
tion, as fresh and spontaneous as writing can be, the 
dainty conciseness of Mrs. Ewing’s craftsmanship makes 
one realize the feeling that prompted Plato’s epigram on 
an intaglio (thus paraphrased by Dr. Richard Garnett) : 

“Can mortal skill, unaided, serve to place 
A herd so numerous in such narrow space ? 
Can mortal be the kine I here behold 
Grazing on gems within a fence of gold?” 

And, indeed, her method of *‘ never using two words 
where one will do,” and of putting the right words in 
the right places, is more truly reminiscent of Greek art 
at its best, than whole wildernesses of so-called ‘ classi- 
cal” stories could be. 

Hers was the gift, too rare, alas, of expression and 
compression in one, the happiest combination possible to 
the storyteller. ‘The Blind Man and the Talking Dog,” 
a masterpiece in itself, forms one of the most remarkable 
instances of this; it is a short story, barely four pages in 
length, but absolutely faultless in construction ; not a 
word but tells, not a phrase but helps to develop the de- 
sign of the author. The motif is a large one, and the 
manner in which it is clothed in language creates the 
same impression of grandeur and dignity as may be in- 
spired by a small but perfectly proportioned statue. A 
quiet pathos, as of still autumn weather, is suggested all 
through, a shadow, not of gloom; for tho many of Mrs. 
Ewing’s stories are tinged (like the life they mirror back), 
with sadness, it is kept always in its just relation to the 
whole ; but it is the shade that goes hand-in-hand with 
sunlight, without which the earth would lose half its 
beauty and all its interest. From so condensed a piece 
of work it would be worse than useless to quote ; yet, in- 
complete and unsatisfactory as all fragmentary selec- 
tions, takcn apart from their proper context, must be, I 
cannot refrain from giving the close of the last chapter 
but one of the ‘‘Story of a Short Life.” A story, in 
essentials, not unlike Mrs. Ewing’s own, of physical 
sufferings heroically borne ; the story of a mighty heart 
in a frail body. 

A young ‘“V.C.,” the object of the dying child’s 
ardent hero-worship, has promised to station himself 
outside the little iron church of Asholt Camp, at the 
moment when the boy’s favorite hymn is to be sung, 
‘* after the third collect.” 

“*There! There it is! Oh, good Kapellmeister! 
Mother, dear, please go to the window and see if the V. C. 
is there, and wave your hand to him. Father, dear, lift 
me up a little, please. Ab, now I hear him! Good V.C.! 
I don’t believe you’ll sing better than that when you’re 
promoted to be an augel. Are the men singing pretty 
loud ? May I have a little of that stuff to keep me from 
coughing, Mother dear? You know I am not impatient, 
but [ do hope, please God, I sha’n’t die till I’ve just heard 
them tuy that verse once more "’ 

“he sight of Lady Jane had distracted the V. C.’s 
thoughts from the hymn. He was singing mechanically, 
when he became conscious of some increasing pressure and 
irregularity in the time. Then he remembered what it 
was. The soldiers were beginning to tug. 

“Ina moment more the organ stopped, and the V. C. 
found himself, with over three hundred men at his back, 
singing without accompaniment and in unison : 

** A noble army—men and boys, 
The matron and the maid, 
Around their Savior’s throne rejoice, 
In robes of white arrayed.’ 

“The Kapellmeister conceded that verse to the shouts of 
the congregation; but he invariably reclaimed control 
over the last. Even now, as the men paused to take 
breath after their ‘tuy,’ the organ spoke again, soft- 
ly, but seraphically, and clearer and sweeter above the 
voices behind him rose the voice of the V. C., singing to his 
little friend : 

“*They climbed the steep ascent of Heaven, 
Through peril, toil and pain.’ 

“The men sang on, but the V. C. stopped asif he had 
been shot. For a man’s hand had come to the Barrack 
Master’s window and pulled the white blind down.” 

In Mrs. Ewing’s stories there are many intensely pa- 
thetic scenes, and all so original, and so differing from 
one another, that choice and preference are alike out of 
the question ; the same may be said of her humor. If I 
remember rightly, it was George Eliot who very perti- 
nently remarked that nothing more endangers a mutual 
affection than a difference of taste in jokes. This is 
true, and as is not the case with all truths, the converse 
holds good, inasmuch as there exists no more potent at- 
traction than the saving grace of humor, be it found in 
aprinted book ora live acquaintance. Humorists, like 
poets, are born, not made, and Mrs. Ewing was botha 
humorist and a poet ; in everything she wrote her wit, 
now delicate as Ariel, now merry as Puck, with never a 
false ring nor a jarring note, and always as refined as 
it was subtle, kept pace with the story, as integral a part 
thereof as the characters themselves. Her wonderful 
versatility must have been born of her instinctive sym- 
pathy with all living things, from a rough Highland 
soldier to a wayside weed ; from the Lady Caroline to a 
family of hedgehogs. Thus it was that she possessed 





the faculty of vitalizing the characters upon her stage, 
making them not so much clever illusions as enchanting 
realities. 

Of how well she understood the individualities of dogs 
we have plentiful proof ; there is hardly a tale of hers 
but has at least one in it,drawn with the quick insight 
that was among her most striking characteristics. 

Who, that had not a true and intimate knowledge 
of animals, could have touched in with a few deft strokes 
the portraits of Leonard’s immortal ‘‘Sweep”; of the 
gSypsy’s red-haired pony ; or the parson’s daughter’s dog 
in ‘‘ Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot ”? 

“She put out her Sunday clothes, and her Bible and 
Prayer-book, and class-book and pencil, on the oak chest at 
the foot of the bed. She brushed and combed the silver- 
haired terrier, who looked abjectly depressed whilst this 
was doing, and preposterously proud when it was done. 
She spread a colored quilt at the foot of her white one, 
for the terrier to sleep on—a slur which he always deeply 
resented.” 

Again, how charming is this description of Jacka- 
napes’s encounter with the unattainable duckling : 

“ Jackanapes had had the start of the Postman by nearly 
ten minutes. Tke world—the round green world with an 
ouk tree on it—was just becoming very interesting to him. 
He had tried, vigorously but ineffectually, to mount a 
passing pig the last time he was taken out walking ; but 
then he was encumbered with a nurse. Now he was his 
own master, and might, by courage and energy, become 
the master of that delightful, downy, dumpy, yellow thing 
that was bobbing along over the green yrass iv front of 
him. Forward! Charge! He aimed well, and grabbed 
it, but only to feel the delicious downiness and dumpiness 
slipping through his fingers as he fell upon his face. 
‘Quawk "’ said the yellow thing, and wobbled off sideways. 
It was this oblique movement that enabled Jackanapes ‘to 
come up with it, for it was bound for the Pond, and there- 
fore obliged to come back into line. He failed again from 
top-heaviness, and his prey escaped sideways as_ before, 
and, as before, lost ground in getting back to the direct 
road to the Pond. And at the Pond the Postman found 
them both, one yellow thing rocking safely on the ripples 
that lie beyond duck-weed, and the other washing his 
draggled frock with tears, because he too had tried to sit 
upon the Pond, and it wouldn’t hold him.” 

In the English translation of Alphonse Karr’s ** Tour 
round my Garden,” occurs the following passage : 

‘*It affords me immense pleasure to fix upon a wild-rose 
in a hedge, and graft upon it red and white cultivated 
roses, sometimes single roses of a magnificent golden yel- 
low, then large Provence roses, or others variegated with 
red and white.” 

And, in this wise, would Mrs. Ewing take any wild 
stock of old country lore, or primitive invention, to graft 
thereon the blossoms of her rare imagination. Beauty 
lies in the eye of the gazer, and she saw beauty every- 
where ; the spark of divinity that exists in all, could we 
but see it, was not hidden from that shrewd and kindly 
gaze, 

Like Sabina, in ‘‘ Two Years Ago,” having no children 
of her own, she adopted all the world; reflecting upon 
everything she approached the radiance of her own 
beautiful nature. 
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JAMES M. MAXWELL. 


ONE of my correspondents who has a familiar spirit 
asks : ‘‘ Why don’t you trot out your eccentric Doctor 
Chromo and give him a summer vacation airing in the 
columns of THE INDEPENDENT ?” 

Well, ‘ trot out,” forsooth! What sort of a way is 
this of speaking of a great master of rhetoric and thought 
worthy to have a whole cornucopia of honors emptied on 
his classic brow ? 

What do you take Dr. Chromo to be, anyway? Some 
sort of a steed? a hobby? a hackney? a Pegasus sprung 
from the blood of Medusa, hence, a favorite of the 
Muses? a Trojan horse? a Rozinante or a family mule 
with whose hind legs and heels you can play hide-and- 
go-seek and still be handsome afterward ? 

And ‘“‘eccentric Doctor Chromo!’ Why, wherefore, 
thus ? 

Because Doctor Chromo's mind does not move in the 
contracted ellipse of the ordinary luminary,I deny 
that it is a sequitur that his course therefore deviates 
from law, and is aberrant, wondering, vague, ‘* eccen- 
tric.” I will not have Doctor Chromco’s name, fame and 
character clouded even in the least degree by the epithet 
my correspondentapplies to him withcut frankly telling 
the public that Doctor Chromo is ‘‘ eccentric” only to 
minds that are wanting in knowledge of conic sections, 
minds that have not enough of mathematics to trace and 
measure the great orbit in which he moves, or, in still 
plainer language, minds that are dull and stupid at com- 
prehending genuine, high-water-mark genius. 
then! 

Certain men were oncé criticising Henry Clay’s 
mouth just before he arose to pronounce one of his 
great orations, whereupon a bystander said: ‘‘ Never 
mind, Henry Clay’s mouth willsoon speak for itself.” 

So Dr. Chromo shall soon do. 

Let the reader imagine himself seated on the shady 
side of the mammoth porch of the Hotel of the Universe 
down on the Atlantic Coast at Summerbreeze, during 
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the afternoon of an August day. Very well, what next? 
Many preachers, lawyers, politicians, theological stu- 
dents and asprinkling of editors, literary and fashion- 
able women and other guests of the hotel are seated 
there in easy chairs. 

What of the view? 

Why, to the seaward the white sands glimmer in the 
sunshine and the gentle waves laugh in glee, Still fur- 
ther oceanward ashoal of porpoises are turning somer- 
saults in the water and driving aschool of mackerel be- 
fore them with such speed and grace of movement as 
can only be affirmed of the hogtish. Further out the 
flapping sails of small boats shine on the blue waters like 
the wings of the seagull, and, still beyond, coasting and 
transatlantic steamers hurry on to their near or remote 
destination, the smoke of their coal-consuming furnaces 
trailing and lazily disporting in long, narrow clouds 
above their phosphorescent tracks. 

Coming back ashore we find the occupants of the 
easy Chairs on the shady side of the mammoth porch of 
the Hotel of the Universe, not looking oceanward at all. 
All faces are fanned with zepbyrs, damp with seaspray. 
which creep gently in from the Atlantic, and which 
themselves linger, as if held by the force of some strange 
spell. All eyes are held as if enchanted in the direction 
of a table, abloom with rarest flowers prettily arranged 
by lily-white hands, whose fingers flash with diamonds. 
By the side of this table sits one to whom the members 
of the company are addressing questions, which are 
being answered in diction which is most ornate, and 
which is expressive of thought that in beauty and power 
is little short of sorcery. 

This one, 1 need hardly say, is Dashaway Chromo, 
who is the idol of the guests of the hotel where he is 
summering, and who, t2 avoid the weariness of constant 
individual interviews by personal friends and by multi- 
tudes who have made his acquaintance through THE 
INDEPENDENT, gives, on certain days of the week, what 
is styled a Semel et Simul, which is simply a once-and- 
altogether quiz-séance, 

In these Semels (as they are called “ for short”) much 
colloquial Adagia which | consider superior to any re- 
corded in the great and once popular work of Erasmus 
(Desiderius) bearing the name ‘ Adagia,” fall from the 
lips of Doctor Chromo with the readiness, the mellow- 
ness, yes, and the rich, spicy aroma of ripe harvest ap- 
ples falling from the tree. 

It is the universal opinion that in all these sittings of 
the Quiz Semel Doctor Chromo has shown himself to be 
the man we have all heard of but rarely met who is de- 
nominated ** quicker’n lightning” and wiser than Soc- 
rates. 

In order to give the reader such an imperfect idea of 
Doctor Chromo’s Semels as type can convey I wish to 
report some things he said in the séance I am now at- 
tending, omitting the questions to which he is replying 
ordinarily, and allowing the inference as to what they 
are to be made from the answers. The theme this after- 
noon is the ‘* Klocutionary Art,” sweeping pretty gener- 
ally the wide field of Oratory and Orators. Returning 
from my bath a little late, I tind the Semel has already 
begun ; and as | oufer, rather than enter—for you know 
it is held on the porech—Doctor Chromo is saying: 

**The cast of mind essential to a great public speaker 
should be of the poultry-yard type. It should contain 
ideas in the egg unaddled ; ideas in all stages of incuba- 
tion ; ideas hatched out, clothed in downy feathers, and 
wondering how many bugs and worms there are in this 
world ; ideas in the pin-feather and in the budding spur, 
and ideas full-grown, clucking, cackling and crowing. 
There is this very clear analogy between orators and 
fowls—that both often have hard scratching to get 
along. 

‘There is the other fact, to be noticed in connection 
with this metaphor, that human ideas, like fowls’ eggs, 
are of many kinds,and no amount of incubation is going 
to change the breeds. They will come out what they 
are—chickens, ducks, pea fowls, guinea fowls, turkeys 
or geese. 

*** OF all the shell fishin the world,’ says Paddy, ‘ give 
me eggs.’ Just so the first qualification of the orator is 
egg-ideas. Let his mind be stocked with innate, archi- 
typal and connate images of thought, in all the pro- 
fusion and in all the different stages of development and 
variety peculiar to the well-stored poultry yard and 
when he, stands before the public and opens his mouth 
he will be wonderfully apt to orate whether he has ever 
been trained in any school of elocution or not. 

“His Wyandottes, rose and single-combed brown 
Leghorns and white fan-tails will step out in their 
beauty ; and his Brahmas, Plymouth Rocks and heavy- 
weight game will be present to act their part. Thus 
furnished, the orator must be natural and let his 
roosters crow, his hens and geese cackle, his turkeys 
gobble and his ducks quack, the guinea-fowls coming in 
on the chorus; and while he is liable to make ‘ foul 
hits,’ he will certainly ‘ get there’ in the sense of having 
a hearing. 

‘‘ Barring camp meetings, this style of eloquence is 
seen at its best in women’s conventions, where there is 
more of it to the square inch than is known in other 
popular assemblages, except political meetings, State 
Legislatures and Congress. 

‘** The fruit tree does not live consciously for the sake 





of bearing fruit. The fruit is the outflow of its nature 
and vitality. I have not heard of a tree of fruitless na- 
ture bearing fruit or of fruit superior to the nature of 
the twig on which it grew. 

‘* You ask if voice is not a great factor in elocution. 
That depends entirely on what voice is used for. If it 
heralds the morning and wakes men up to enjoy its light, 
as does the voice of the crowing cock ; or if it tells of a 
newly laid egg, as does that of the cackling hen, then 
voice is indispensable ; but if a speaker uses voice to 
conceal the barrenness of his mind he is a humbug with- 
in and without. He is like Tom Hood’s wooden Indian, 
which remarkable figure had a wig on its head and cork 
soles on its feet, causing the poet to pronounce it a de- 
lusion and a fraud at both ends—a double-ended hum- 
bug. Orators of this school usually speak in the bary- 
tone, and as for real genuine pleasure and profit to the 
hearer, as between this order of elocution and the gnaw- 
ing of an old rat between the ceiling and the floor, in the 
dead stillness of the night, goawing, gnawing, gnawing, 
hour after hour, give me the gnawing, gnawing, gnawing 
of the old‘rat. Yet Ido not mean to intimate that I be- 
lieve that any old rat I have ever heard has taken to 
himself the advice given by Sir Roger de Coverly to his 
chaplain, which was that he ‘ endeavor after a handsome 
elocution.’ 

‘* How about the speaker being good looking? Is not 
that an important factor in an orator? No. Dapper 
prettiness is fatal to an orator occupying a position other 
than dean of a female seminary. Ispeak feelingly here; 
for this was the bad angel that almost shipwrecked my 
hopes and ambitions when I began to preach.” 

This remark caused immoderate laughter, as it is pos- 
sibly true there never was a homelier man on the Jersey 
Coast than Doctor Chromo ; and if anybody can put it in 
stronger language than this I would like to know 
where he will go for his local coloring. But this is say- 
ing nothing against Doctor Chromo when you once know 
him. Moses had more glory by the veil on his face than 
he had by his face. 

‘“‘Stateliness of physique,” continued Doctor Chromo, 
‘* which causes the ladies to exclaim ‘ What a fine look- 
ing man! Oh, isn’t he just splendid !’ may or may not 
prove a tremendous delusion and fraud according to the 
quantity and quality of the brain power thatruns such a 
massive flesh and blood machine. A physical presence 
like unto that of the Apollo Belvidere, fired up by the 
mind of Plato, would be an almost omnipotent combina- 
tion in the pulpit or on the platform. Nature, however, 
has notattempted anything of that kind recently; and itis 
just as well for the fame of the rest of us that she has not. 

‘* My observation as to a public speaker’s physical pres- 
ence is that the man whose make-up is an animated 
interrogation point as to whether he knows anything at 
all, will most readily get a hearing, and if, when heard, 
he gives the desired answer, will become the darling of 
the populace. 

‘‘Ought a man to preach without notes? If you mean 
bank notes, no! If you mean manuscript, again no! 
Not necessarily. 


’ 


‘“‘Tdo not know a fossiliferous prejudice containing 
more real asinine stupidity than that which condemns 
any and every preacher who uses @ manuscript in the 
delivery of his sermons. The shot that brings down the 
game certainly ought to be satisfactory, whether it is 
made with a rest or off-hand.” 

“*Quince, in ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ relieves 
the anxiety of Snug, the joiner, as to his elocutionary 
part in the play by assuring him he can ‘do it extem- 
pore, for itis nothing but roaring.’ 

**T do not say that our pulpit lions who are extempore 
do nothing but roar, yet | do agree with Lessing that 
‘every man has his own style as he has his own nose’; 
and it seems supposable at least that every congregation 
ought to allow its pastor to smell with his own nose. 

‘*T would remind any who do not agree with my view 
of this subject that the ass speaks ‘ without notes,’ and 
does it naturally. 

‘** This inquiry as to the employment in the pulpit of 


facetive directs attention to a custom which is, in my 


judgment, rather overworked just now in some localities. 
“If there are naturally in the mind of the preacher 
little, droll, humorous, sportive and comical faces or 


facetie, he will have his own troubles if he attempts to 


keep these children away from the windows and open 
doors, or if he attempts to spank them and put them to 
bed in a dark room, every time they attempt to peep out. 
He bad better manage his wit-faces as the diamond does 
its facets, let them sparkle and scintillate and blaze and 
flash whenever and wherever the intensity of the light 
compels such effects. I do not know why Momus, the 
god of pleasantry, and truth, might not live together in 
the pulpit as man and wife. Truth, I believe, is still 
very youthful, very joyous, and that she loves at times 
to, and cannot, by her very nature, do otherwise than 
unbend, play, romp and laugh.. 

‘*Tt is not for me to say whether the great, loving 
Father of us all has or has not an element of the humor- 
ous in his nature ; nor is it for me tosay whether, in the 
employment of such element, if it exists, in observing 
our doings here on earth, he does not, in one way and 
another, manage to have a great deal of, as we would 
say, fun. Why not? 

‘* Will that brother, who just now looks indignant, 





and is trying to think of the word sacrilegious, tell us 
where we got this dash of humor that is in some mem- 
bers of the human race which God made in his own im- 
age ? 

‘Nevertheless, I plead that the Church may have a 
holiday from forced, borrowed and clownish pulpit wit, 
and from unctuous anecdotes in which the unction is 
rancid and the anecdote in its dotage. 

‘“The most difficult sentences in the composition of a 
sermon are the first and last. 

‘Get at the gist of your subject just as soon us possi- 
ble. It is always a mistake to keep your audience look- 
ing hungrily at you, until, in despair, they are disposed 
to give it up. However much sheep like the smell of 
fresh hay, they prefer to sample it. 

‘The pilot ought to know the river he runs. 

“There is too much preaching that is like the Venus 
of Milo, very beautiful, but has no arms and cannot help 
aman that is down.” 

MONONGAHELA CITY, PENN. 


Sine Arts. 
AMERICAN ARTISTS AT THE CHAMPS 
ELYSEES. 
BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 


THE Salon of the Champs Elysées this year is, so far as 
American contributors are concerned, a little disappoint- 
ing. Not that there is any falling off in the number of 
exhibitors, or any lack of good pictures; but there is no 
one specially brilliant thing to fix the attention of the 
public. This is, of course, partly due to the fact of there 
being now two Salons instead of one. Still, on glancing 
through the catalog of the older exhibition, the one we 
have now under consideration, we see a respectable num- 
ber of American names known to fame on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Bacon, Bisbing, Howe, Mosler, and many 
others, without counting a score of younger men, have all 
remained faithful, but not one of them this year has pro- 
duced a ‘‘sensation”’ picture; by which is meant a picture 
to give the critic sensations of pleasure and admiration, not 
to startle him. 

“La Flaneuse,” which, for want of a better word, we 
might translate as ‘The Dawdler,” by Ridgeway Knight, 
is emphatically a good picture, frankly and boldly psint- 
ed. The single figure, that of a pretty, but not too ideally 
beautiful, peasant girl, is seated on alow stone wall. ‘The 
river, which flows on the other side of the wall, and the 
trees and fields on the opposite shore give Mr. Knight that 
combination of landscape and water which he is so fond 
of. A half-knitted stocking lies on the wall beside the 
yirl, whose hands are idly folded in her lap; the pose of 
the head is graceful, and the bare throat and neck beauti 
fully mudeled. The whole thing is treated with more 
boldness and decision than is usual with Mr. Knight ; but, 
admire the picture as one may, it is just a little tiresome— 
the young woman is so evidently a near relation of nu 
merous youpg women represented by the same hand. She 
is the cousin, if not the sister, of the ferryman’s daugh 
ter, of the shepherd’s sweetheart, and many others, 

The same remarks, as to excellence of technic and lack 
of originality, which apply to Mr. Bacon’s work, apply to 
Mr. Mosler’s. This latter gentleman seems to thinks he 
can rest on his oars. Since his great success, ‘* The Prodi- 
gal Son,’’ obtained now many years ago, he has not made 
one step of progress; indeed, his latest picture, ‘ The 
Chimney Corner,” is not so good as many of his previous 
works, yet Mr. Mosler is comparatively a young man, and 
an artist of his evident talent should surely not stand still. 
He has brought the representation of the Breton peasant 
and the Breton peasant’s interior up toa certain pitch of 
perfection ; can he not now leave that much portrayed in- 
dividual and journey on to something fresher ? 

‘Fishers in the North Sea,’’ by Eugene Vail, is a fine, 
breezy picture, full of life and action, full also of the 
strong wind of the salt sea. The faces of the men are rugged 
and true ; all the accessories of the boat and her belongings 
are brushed in with a master hand. It is not too much to 
say that Mr. Vail is one of the finest of modern painters of 
incidents of the sea and the lives of those ‘‘ who go down to 
her in ships.”” What is particularly admirable about his 
method is, that his subjects are always drawn from every 
day incidents; he never strives after the literary or story- 
telling quality. 

Much ean be said both for and against the work of Carl 
Gutherz ; on the whole, there is more to be’ said in praise 
than depreciation. To begin captiously, however, it is too 
pretty, too finikin, too much like a box of bonbons fon 
dants in its color. The title is ‘* The Evening of the Sixth 
Day.” A very ideal Adam and a very ideal Eve are kneeling 
side by side: they are supposed to be nude, but in defect of 
drapery the artist has supplied Eve with an extraordinary 
quantity of golden hair, which the wind has blown athwart 
their shoulders. How the wind happened to be so strong 
on such a balmy, rosy-tinted evening is somewhat inexpli- 
cable, and all around and all about, above, below, on every 
side, are ample and soft-limbed little cherubs praising their 
Maker and singing psalms. Wonderfully pretty these 
cherubs are, so pinky and so dimply; but tho they are 
meant to be most spiritual and typical of the blissful time 
before sin came into the world, somehow they are more 
suggestive of eighteenth century decorativeness, of Bou- 
cher and his cupids, than of our first parents. Still we 
must not quarrel with Mr. Gutherz ; it issomething, much, 
in this age of realism, to come across a purely imaginative 
painting, one that will at any rate raise our thoughts and 
aspirations above the sordid cares and worries of actual 
life. Why should wealways have haggard and work-worn 
men and women presented to us? Let us have something 
now and again that is soft and downy and dimpled, that 
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lives in a land of clouds, and has nothing whatever to do 
with this world. No word can be said of the religious sen- 
timent of this picture. It does notexist. Theartist might 
as well have called his work ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” 

Mr. Bisbing’s ‘‘ Corner of the Field—Morning,” is a dewy 
bit of landscape, inhabited by somewhat shadowy cows; it 
is fresh; it is pleasing. There is a breath of dewy morning 
air about it. One can but wish that the animals had more 
backbone. 

Mr. Bacon’s “ Goose Girl,’”’ a skinny young creature ina 
much bepatched petticoat, stunds clear against the sky 
and dreamily watches her feathered flock wandering 
through the coarse grass in search of food. 

One of the men whose name one looks for eagerly in the 
catalog, and whose work when found never disappoints, 
is William Henry Howe. There is a certain similarily in 
his pictures, perhaps; but it isa similarity which never 
palls. We know we are going to see cattle straying, or 
being driven down rutty lanes, or across low pastures, in 
the moonlight, in the twilight, or the early dawn; but we 
want to see them ; we neyer have too many of them. They 
are not just cows or oxen, standing still in a picture ; they 
move along, slowly and rhythmically, as the real beasts do. 
The landscape, simple to the last degree, is always filled 
with the silent poetry of nature. The moon, if moon there 
be, hangs limpidly in the sky; and we sit and look and 
dream, and look and long—to possess. Mr. Howe’s picture 
this year, ‘‘The Vagabonds,”’ is no exception to the rule; 
it is a perfectly charming, perfectly harmonious, yet 
strong and vigorous composition. 

Walter Gay has been to Brittany for this year’s sub- 
ject ‘‘The Pardon.” It is simple, poetic, and strongly 
painted, as is indeed most of Mr. Gay’s work. 

There is something strange, and at the same time fas- 
cinating, about Mr. Simon-Harmon Vedder’s work. He 
is, if one can say so without seeming invidiousness, the 
least commonplace of all his brethren—by which is meant 
his American brethren of the brush (putting such giants 
as Whistler, Sargent and Danunat aside). In his ‘ Por- 
trait of a Young Girl,’ for instance, there is something 
mysteriously attractive beyond the mere beauty of the 
model. One feels in looking at her that the artist has 
told us something of her character, her qualities and her 
defects. It is a living soul looking out from her eyes. 
Mr. Vedder's second picture, or rather, as he calls it so— 
study—is less pleasing and bears marks of evident haste. 

Charles Sprague Pearce contributes but one picture this 
year, The Daughter of the Shepherd,” and that one, alas, 
is bad. Yes, sad tho it is to apply such # curt and decisive 
adjective to the work of a man of Mr. Pearce’s well-known 
talent, there is no help for it. Bad it is. The figure is 
thin, papery in quality, murky in color, stiff in pose. It 
would be better to see such an artist unrepresented for 
once than represented so unsatisfactorily. 

Frank Penfold is a newcomer, I fancy. In his unfortu- 
nately hung picture, ‘‘ The Disaster,’’ there is evidence of 
careful study and hard work ; but the subject, the break- 
ing down of a donkey cart, is a little tedious, and one won- 
ders in what country the accident happened, the sky is so 
weirdly purple, and so evidently of the same material as 
the peasant’s clothes. 

A very wonderful picture is ‘‘The Baths at Dissard,”’ by 
Joho Smith Lewis. After the first look one gasps, and 
then—one looks again; finally one settles on the red velvet 
couch placed conveniently in front of it, and after five 
minutes’ steady contemplation pronounces it good. Imag- 
ine an immense stretch of canvas covered by an immense 
stretch of summer sea—hard, shadowless, waveless sea, 
yirt by hard, yellow sand, and filled with men, women and 
children in more or less eccentric bathing dresses, bobbing# 
up and down after the manner of their kind when disport- 
ing in the water. It is very odd, very ugly, but very true ; 
just such a scene as one sees at scores of French watering 
places. Mr. Lewis has chosen a spot where there is of ne- 
cessity not one scrap of merciful shade, and he has repro- 
duced it for us in all its glaring reality. May he find some- 
thing more pleasing next year and treat it with equal 
talent. 

Mr. Julian Story is not historic this year, he is classic 
and modern ; the first, in his ‘‘ Nymph and Satyr,” a deco- 
rative panel ; the second, in ‘‘ In the Greenhouse,” a group 
of portraits. 

Mr. Boyd Smith, of Boston, shows a pleasing little pic- 
ture, ‘‘ The Harvest.” 

Mr. C. H. Strickland sends a clever portrait of a young 
lady. 

Mr. F. A. Bridgeman, the well-known Orientalist, has a 
charming Eastern scene, entitled ‘‘ Twilight—Algiers,” 
full of rich, subdued color and dusky warmth. 

The Red Indian is never a success in a picture. How- 
ever interesting he may be in Fenimore Cooper’s novels, 
he is always a dismal failure on canvas. Mr. Couse has 
given him to us again; but as this year he, or more cor- 
rectly they, are weeping for the death of their chief, we 
dare to hope that they will all be buried in the same grave, 
and that we shall never see them again. 

Of the pictures contributed by American women the 
most noticeable, perhaps, is the one by Mrs. Wentworth, 
entitled “ Faith.”’” Mrs. Wentworth has made a name for 
herself as the painter of nuns and conventual life, but 
‘*Faith’’-is the most ambitious thing she has shown as 
yet. There are three figures in the picture, a young girl, 
evidently dying, and two Sisters kneeling, one by the side, 
the other at the foot of the bed. There is something a lit- 
tle too round, alittle tco complacent and banale in the 
types that Mrs. Wentworth has chosen, perhaps; still 
the faces are noble, the pose of the figures graceful, and 
one feels, through all, the sentiment which gives the pic- 
ture its name. ‘“ Faith,” of a simple and touching kind, is 
expressed by all three faces. On that of the dying girl one 
reads that death will to her be sweet, and that her soul is 

ready for Heaven. 

The numerous admirers of Miss Elizabeth Gardner’s 
talent will be more than satisfied with her this year’s work. 





Never hasshe shown more delicacy, more lightness of touch 
and fancy than in her ‘Judgment of Paris,” in which 
three round and rosy little beauties eye wistfully the apple 
held by an equal chubby and juvenile Paris. 

Miss Crapo-Smith hasa clever and interesting picture, 
‘‘A Breton Housewife”; she has dealt well and strongly 
with her rugged model, bringing out all her characteristic 
points with great success yet no exaggeration. 

Miss Caroline Lord has also chosen to representa woman 
of the people. Her ‘‘ Bread Winner,’ is as hard working 
and admirable a character as Miss Smith’s Bretonne. 

Miss Gertrude Frye sends a capable pcrtrait. 

In my article to THE INDEPENDENT, of the French artists 
at the Champ Elyseés, I predicted that Monsieur Roybet 
would beaccorded the medal of honor. It has been given 


him, I am glad to say, for his most admirable picture, 
“*Gallant Proposals.’’ 
HAVRE, FRANCE. 
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THE Loan Exhibition at the Academy of Design,uow open, 


includes, besides the Belmont Collection which occupies 
the South and West Galleries, some sixty or more pictures; 
among which are paintings by Stuart, Lawrence, Romney, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Hoppner and other English mas- 
ters. There are also some seventeen cases and cabinets 
filled with rare porcelains, brouzes, terra-cottas and other 
art objects. It is planned to keep this exhibition open all 
summer and also the interesting collection of American 
paintings made by Mr. Thomas B. Clarke, now on view at 
the Art House Annex, No. 366 Fifth Avenue. 


Sanitary. . 
AMERICAN SURGICAL TRIUMPHS. 


UP to the close of the last century there is no American 
name that shines conspicuous among the great surgeons of 
the world ; but since the opening of this century there is a 
long list of achievements that have been initiated here, 
and a long roll of names that will stand among the records 
of the immortals who have diminished human suffering 
and helped to lengthen human life by surgical procedures. 

Dr. F. S. Dennis, in an address before the State Medical 
Association of New York, lately gave a most interesting 
résumé, including scores of bold and successful opera- 
tions, that owed their inception to what we may call 
the daring, untrammeled American mind, which, while it 
knew all that Old World surgery had done dared to strike 
out for itself and blazed new pathways through hitherto 
unexplored and unattempted regions. 

Before recounting their valiant and beneficent deeds, Dr. 
Dennis explains them by showing how it has come about 
that a country stillin its infancy has accomplished these 
wonders—and they can all be condensed into two items— 
the diffusion of medical and surgical knowledge, and what 
may be called the diffused establishmont of medical col- 
leges, training schools for nurses and medical libraries. 

At the beginning of the Revolution there was only one 
medical book that had been written by an American, there 
were twenty pamphlets and three reprints of foreign books 
edited by Americans, 

In 1820 the piquant, witty, delightful Sidney Smith said 
in the Edinburgh Review: 


* Americans have done absolutely nothing for the sciences. 
. . . Who reads an American book ¢ What does the 
world yet owe to American physicians or surgeons ¥ What 
new substances have their chemists discovered ¢” 

When we of the nineteenth century are looked back upon 
as ‘‘the ancients,’’ and the achievements of the age are 
seen in that true prospective that time alone can lend, 
what will stand out as the salient glory of this age ? Wall 
it be the annibilation of time and space by steam and elec- 
tricity’ No; it will be the abolition of pain by anes- 
thetics—the conquerer of the primeval curse. With all the 
differences of opinion as to whether Jackson, Morton or 
Wells deserves the greater credit on their ‘ native heath,” 
no other nation has ever succeeded in establishing a valid 
claim to this mighty discovery, and it has a direct bearing 
on the progress of modern surgery. Thesixteenth of Octo- 
ber, 1846, when Dr. I, C. Warren removed, painlessly, a 
tumor from the neck of the unconscious subject, may fitly 
be celebrated as an historic moment, for henceforth a 
dream that had haunted humanity from the beginning— 
as appears in various myths and fables—became a practical 
reality, and “ shock,” which killed so many of those who 
came under the surgeon’s knife, was no longer feared. 
Well does Dr. Dennis call ‘ this discovery the great divide 
toward which, and from which, all the advances in sur- 
gery throughout the world have been accomplished.” 
“The greatest discovery of any chemist in the world is the 
Americun discovery of 4 substance to produce anesthesia.” 

The twin-pillar which supports the triumphal arch of 
modern surgery—the antiseptic care of wounds—is a beau- 
tiful evolution, that began in France with Pasteur’s dis- 
covery that micro-organisms—‘‘ germs”—produce putre- 
faction. Lister, in Scotland, saw its application 1n surgery 
and numbers of earnest men in all the enlightened nations 
have now so perfected the technic, that the second lion in 
the path of the old practitioner—sepsis—has had his teeth 
drawn and is nearly harmless. ; 

To-day the surgeon fearlessly explores the brain, the 
thorax, the abdomen, and performs a thousand acts, any 
one of which would have been recorded as a ‘‘ feat’’ forty 
years ago. Before either of these great aids to success had 
made their advent, an American surgeon in 1800 was the 
modest but heroic actor in one of those historic moments 
in surgery that immortalized himself and established the 
possibility of the operation that is considered by all sur- 
geons facile. princeps among their life-saving deeds, and 
which, aided by latey helps of painlessness and consequent 
freedom from “‘ shock”’—and antisepsis, with its consequent 
abolition of inflammation—is destined to add, some 
writer says, ‘‘hundreds of thousands of years’ to the 
time in which multitudes of lovely women can 
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breathe “this sweet air of life.’ This is such a 
<andmark in surgery that it will not be amiss 


to recall the circumstances under which Dr. McDowell for 
the first time performed ovariotomy. No man had ever 
done it before, but with the courage of his convictions he 
dared, and did the deed with a howling and infuriated 
mob beneath his windows. Had the patient died, this 
mob would have undoubtedly lynched him; for Danville, 
Kentucky, is still on the confines of a region where the 
double quick processes of that executioner are not wholly 
outgrown. He was pointed out as a murderer by his col- 
leagues, and unanimously condemned by all the high 
scientific authorities of Europe. But he held calmly on 
his way, performed the operation successfully three times, 
and left his vindication to time. Yes, Mr. Sidney Smith, 
the crowning triumph of surgery, through which thou- 
sands of lives are annually saved, was thought out, and 
boldly, heroically put in practice by an American surgeon, 
whose name, writ high up in the temple of fame, is 
reverently regarded by the greatest surgeons of your own 
land. 

As to who reads an American book? the answer is 
that there come from the pens of American authors over 
three hundred and fifty books and pamphlets on medical 
themes annually—nearly one a day ; and as the little mono- 
graphs have the latest experiments and speculations, the 
very seed-corn of the great books to come, they are not to 
be despised. There are over five thousand articles contribu- 
ted to medical and surgical journals by our countrymen 
each year. In the two years, 1879-80, there were written 
forty-five surgical books and 1,717 journal articles, twice as 
many as were written in England during the same period. 
Many of ovr text-books have been translated into other 
languages, and adopted as text-books by other countries. 
One of the great factors in our marvelous progress is the 
wide dissemination of medical literature, much of which 
consists of the *‘ Transactions” of medical societies, where 
the records of thousands of cases are brought at stated 
periods, and reported, discussed, and eventually printed 
for the good of all concerned. Inthe years 1879-80 there 
were published more medical journals and ** Transactions” 
in the United States than in Great Britain, France or 
Germany; and the total number of original articles sur 
passed those of any other nation in the world. 

At the beginning of the Revolutionary War the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital had the only public medical library, of 
250 volumes, in the country. ‘To-day there are 100,000 
medical works in libraries, each of which is a fountain of 
light to its locality, and the standard medical bibliography 
of the world was compiled and published at Washington. 

Then there were no medical colleges, save two in em 
bryo; to-day there are over a hundred medical schools in 
the United States. Hospitals—those practical schools— 
are found in every city and large town, laboratories with 
every costly equipment for study are being established, 
and there are over a hundred organized schools for the 
training of nurses—those intelligent ereatures—whose 
correct care often completes the surgeon's work and in 
sures the recovery. America has twice as many medical 
journals as England, and no less than twenty medical 
museums, These are the index of the thoroughness of 
teaching, especially in surgery ; and now there is no lon 
ger any need that the American surgeon should send abroad 
for instruments. A short time ago the French instru 
ments were in many cases indispensable ; but now we have 
steel that eclipses that of any other nation, and the invent- 
ive genius of the Yankee is just as fertile here as any 
where; and he has produced a surgeon’s armentarium 
that for ingenuity, workmanship, lightness, precision, 
durability, and even beauty, is not surpassed on the face of 
the earth. 

Dr. Dennis, animated by a sort of Columbian-year 
spirit, conceived the plan of gathering specimens of every 
surgical instrument invented by an American; but when 
he learned that from their number and variety it would 
require an outlay of over $100,000, he wisely desisted, and 
modestly contented himself with a few of the newest and 
most unique ; for he says ‘there is no surgery that can- 
not be done, inthe best way, with American instruments 
to-day.” 


Science. 

NOCTURNAL creatures are generally supposed not to 
see wellin the daylight, but facts collected are gradually 
dispelling the idea. It is well known that felines, which 
see well by night, seem to be able to see quite as well by 
day, and tbis is being found true of many other creatures. 
The bat sees admirably by daytime, as any one can ascer- 
tain by threatening it with a twig. The owl, also, has 
first-rate day sight. Night-flying Lepidoptera, when dis- 
turbed in their places of refuge during the day, have no 
difficulty in seeing at once where is the nearest and best 
places for a temporary refuge. These and similar facts 
are being made use of by those interested in the study of 
development. It might be assumed that all were original- 
ly light-lovers, but protective considerations, or better 
chances of getting food, led to the development of the 
night-roving disposition. The owl, for instanee, is hated 
by all birds. Where one is discovered by other day-loving 
species they subject it to the direst persecution. Owls 
could scarcely live as a day-loving bird under the present 
order of things. It would be driven from the earth; and, 
supposing it took on gradually its thieving habits for a 
living, it has had to love darkness rather than light be- 
cause of these evil deeds. At any rate, the naked fact 
seems to be that night-working creatures can generally 
see well in the daylight when they want to. 


....The modes by which moths escape from their cocoons 
varies. Mr. Latter finds, according to Nature, that the 
puss moth (Dicranura vinula) produces, probably from the 
mouth, a solution of caustic potash for the purpose of soft- 
ening the cocoon. The solution was obtained for analysis 
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by causing the moths to perforate artificial cocoons made 
of filter-paper. In commenting on these results Professor 
Meldola said that the caterpillar of the same moth secretes 
formic acid, and that the fact that any animal secreted a 
strong caustic alkali was a new one. 


....A remarkable new Medara, or jellyfish, has been found 
to occur in Lake Tanganyika, Africa, a ** fresh-water ”’ 
lake, tho, we believe, the water is slightly brackish. It is 
entirely different from the jellyfish found living a few 
years ago in the Victoria Lily-tank of the Kew Gardens, 
at London, and represents a distinct. family, whose exact, 
position is unknown. 


. In the museum at Cambridge, England, is the skele- 
ton and stuffed skin of an adult hybrid between a lion and 
atigress. This, with several distinct litters by different 
parents, was born in the same menagerie. Dissection 
showed that the creatures would have been sterile. 


....[t appears that the camel does a good deal of harm in 
Egypt, by eating the trees as they are growing up. ‘ Al- 
ready the massive Cairo camel is a type distinct from other 
camels, surpassing all in its cumbrous, massive propor- 
tions.” 


School and College. 


At the Colgate University commencement, Hamil- 
ton, N. Y., seventeen students were graduated from the 
Academy, twenty from College, and eighteen from the 
Divinity School. The degree of D.D. was given to the Rev, 
Byron A. Woods, of Philadelphia, Penn., and LL.D. to 
Pres. J. P. Greene, of William Jewell College. A remark- 
able baccalaureate sermon on ‘‘The Personality of God as 
a Power in Transforming Character,’’? was preached by 
Dean N L. Andrews. Prof, H. A. Frink, of Amherst Col- 
lege, gave an oration before Phi Beta Kappa, on ‘‘ Culture 
and Life, or the Demand of American Education.” The 
Missionary Sermon was by FE. N. Packard, D.D., of Syra- 
cuse. The Rev. S. 'T. Ford, of Syracuse, and the Rev. J. W. 
A. Stewart, of Rochester, addressed the Education Society, 
the former on “* Historic Revelation,” the latter on ‘‘ The 
Dignity of the Pulpit.’””. There were class-day exercises, a 
declamation contest, prize debate, fraternity and class re- 
unions, alumni dinner, and the laying of the corners tone 
of a new gymnasium building. A compact was adopted 
between the Baptist Education Society and the University, 
by which the Divinity School is made a part of Colgate 
University. It has been a good year in all departments, 
with unusual prosperity, enthusiasm and happiness in the 
Theological Seminary. 





.... The graduating exercises of Yale were beld as usual 
in the Center Church. The graduating class was the 
largest that ever left Yale. It included 186 members from 
the academic department, 108 from the scientific, 80 from 
the theological, 16 from the medical, 73 from the law, and 
21 from the art; a total of 418 out of 1,969, which is the 
entire membership of the university this year. Yale con- 
fers the degree of LL.D. upon Chief Justice Peters, of the 
Supreme Court of Maine, Chief Justice Andrews, of the 
Supreme Court of Connecticut, Frederick Law Olmstead, 
of Brookline, Mass., John W. Sterling, of New York City, 
Postmaster-General Bissell and Judge William H. Taft, of 
the United States Circuit Court; that of D.D was given 
to the Rev. Hiram Bingham, missionary to the Gilbert 
Islands, the Rev. Henry A. Stimson, of the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, New York City, the Rev. George A. Gordon, of the 
Old South Church, Boston, and the Rev. Robert F. Hor- 
ton, of London. 


.... The annual commencement exercises of the Western 
University of Pennsylvania were held June 22d in Alle- 
gheny, Chancellor Holland presiding. First degrees were 
conferred upon large classes. During the year the univer- 
sity bas added several professors to its faculty and 
has received $300,000 from Mr. Newmayer for the 
establishment of a hospital. It has projected exten- 
sive improvements for the development of the electri- 
cal engineering department. The total attendance for the 
year was between 350 and 400. The degree of LL.D. was 
conferred upon Prof. J. F. Griggs, of the university, who 
retires from the faculty on account of age, and the Rev. 
C. A. Holmes; that of D.D. was given to the Rev. 5. R. 
Murray, of Lynchburg, Va. ; 


...-Dr, William J. Tucker was inaugurated as President 
of Dartmouth last week, at Hanover, N. H. The senior 
member of the Board of Trustees, Dr. A. H. Quint, pre- 
sented the original charter and the president’s medal to 
Dr. Tucker. In his address he discussed the legitimate 
place under the new educational conditions of the historic 
college. It is stated that a lectureship in United States 
History since the Civil War has been established, and the 
trustees have elected ex-Senator Dawes to fill it. The 
number of graduates was sixty. The following honorary 
degrees were conferred : LL.D. upon Judge Sanborn and 
Judge Albert Mason ; that of D.D. upon George E. Hall, of 
Dover. 


....Oberlin graduated 112 students on June 2ist—82 from 
the college, 22 trom the theological seminary, 8 from the 
Conservatory of Music. The baccalaureate sermon was 
preached by President Ballantine. Oberlin, for the first 
time in her history, bestows honorary doctorates: LL.D., 
upon Ex-Pres. James H. Fairchild,’38; the Rev. Geo. T. 
Fairchild, °62, President Kansas Agricultural College; 
Miss Helen A. Shafer, ’63, President Wellesley College. 
D.D., upon the Rev. John M. Williams, 39, Chicago; the 
Rev. Thomas E. Monroe, ’55, Akron, O.; Prof. John M. 
Ellis, 51, Oberlin ; the Rev. W, M. Brooks, ’57, President 
Tabor College, Iowa. 


....Brown University held its 125th annual commence- 
ment last week in the First Baptist Church, Providence. 
President Andrews conferred the degrees. Fifty-one can- 
didates received that of Bachelor of Arts, eight that of 


Bachelor of Philosophy, one that of Civil Engineering, 
twelve that of Master of Arts, and one thatof Ph.D. The 
degree of LL.D. was conferred upon Attorney-General 
Olney, Judge John S. Steiness, James M. Morton, John 
LL. Brayton and William L. Putnam; that of D.D. upon 
Lysander Dickerman, the Rev. Benjamin <A. Greene, the 
Rev. G. lL. Locke and the Rev. Lyman Beecher Tefft. 


..--Ohio Wesleyan University graduated a class of 
eighty-four on June 22d. Governor McKinley delivered an 
address on Rutherford B. Hayes, who was one of the trus- 
tees of the institution. Senator Sherman also spoke on 
“The New Social and Educational Conditions.” Univer- 
sity Hall, a new building containing Gray Chapel, was 
dedicated by Bishop Walden. The Hall was erected ata 
cost of $175,000, and was dedicated free of debt. Two new 
professorships have been endowed. 


. --+-The commencement exercises of the Western Reserve 
ie University at Cleveland. O., proved to be of unusual in- 
terest this year. At the meeting of the trustees a number 
of changes were made in the faculty, several new professors 
being elected, At the graduating exercises of the College 
for Women, Dr. Washington Gladden delivered the ad- 
dress. During the year the university has had 900 
students and received in gifts $187,000 in cash. 


...-Amherst graduated last week seventy-two students 
from its classical department, and eight students in the 
scientific course. It conferred the degree of D.D. upon the 
Rev Thaddeus Wilson,the Rev. Dewitt S,Clark and the Rev. 
John E. Tuttle, and that of LL.D. upon the Rev. William 
F. Slocum, President of Colorado College. Among those 
present at the alumni dinner was ex-Speaker Galusha A. 
Grow, whg responded to one of the toasts. 


.... Harvard graduated last week a class numbering 250. 
By vote of the overseers the following honorary degrees 
were conferred: LL.D. upon Winfield Scott Chaplin, 
Bishop John J. Keane, of the Catholic University at Wash- 
ington, Robert 'T. Lincoln, ex-Minister to England, T. R. 
Lounsbury, Frederick Law Olmstead, Attorney-General 
Olney and Gustaf Retzius. The degree of D.D. was given 
to the Rev. William Lawrence. 


....Washington and Jefferson College graduated this 
year a class of twenty five young men. A new gymna- 
sium, recently completed at a cost of $40,000, was dedi- 
cated in connection with the commencement exercises. 
The college conferred the degree of D.D. upon the Rev. J. 
C. Ely, of Xenia, O., and the Rev. D. A. Knight, President 
of Muskingum College, Ohio. 


..--Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., held its sixty- 
seventh commencement last week. The degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts was conferred upon 36 graduates, and that of 
Master of Arts upon 16. Leonard Kip was made Doctor of 
Letters, William Hammersley Doctor of Laws, and Bishop 
McKeon, the Rev. Henry S. Nash, and the Rev. L. K. 
Storrs Doctors of Divinity. 


...»»Dr. Lyman Abbott preached the baccalaureate ser- 
mon at Mt. Holyoke College. President Hartranft, of 
Hartford Theological Seminary, was the orator on com- 
mencement day, and President Mead conferred degrees 
upon 36 students. Miss Mary F. Leach, of Detroit, Mich., 
class of ’80, has been appointed to the department of chem- 
istry. 


.... Syracuse University graduated last week large classes 
from its several schools. The degree of LL.D. was con- 
ferred upon George F. Comfort, of La Porte, Tex., and that 
of D.D. upon the Rev. D. B. Loomis, of Lansingburg, N. 
Y., Pres. W. 'T. Steele, of Denver University, and the Rev. 
A. B. Sanford, assistant editor of The Methodist Review. 


....At the commencement of Wesleyan University last 
week, the honorary degree of Masterof Arts was conferred 
upon seven persons; that of D.D. upon the Rev. Henry 
Ward Bennett, the Rev.Charles Francis Rice and the Rev. 
Marcus L, Taft; that of LL.D. was given to Prof. Henry 
S. Carhart, of the University of Michigan. 


.... he University of Rochester graduated last week a 
class of 27. The degree of D.D, was conferred upon Pres. 
F. W. Colegrove, of Ottawa University, Kan., the Rev. C. 
B. Gardner, and the Rev. J. W. Stewart; that of LL.D. 


was given to Rossiter Johnson, of New York City. 


.... Archbishop Corrigan presided at the forty-third com- 
mencement of the College of St. Francis Xavier, in this city. 
A large class was graduated. The degree of LL.D. was 
conferred on William J. Lardner, of New York, and that 
of M.A. on a long list of persons. 


....We omitted to mention last week that Lafayette 
College conferred the degree of LL.D. upon A. Alexander 
Smith, Professor in Bellevue Medical College, New York 
City, and upon Col. John J. McCook, of New York City. 


....The forty-ninth annual commencement of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan was held at Ann Arbor, June 29th. 
Degrees were conferred upon 704 students. Charles Dud- 
ley Warner delivered the commencement address. 


....At the commencement of Bates College, Lewiston, 
Me., President Cheney announced his resignation. He has 
completed thirty-nine years of service. A class of thirty- 
five was graduated. 

....Dickinson College, Carlisle, Penn., graduated this 
year 39 students instead of 12, as we reported a week or 
two ago. In addition to this 16 were graduated from the 
Law School. 

....-Governor Flower was present at the commencement 
exercises of St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y., last 
week and received the degree of LL.D. 

....Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt., at its ninety- 
. third commencement conferred degrees upon eighteen 
graduates. 

...--Colby University, Waterville, Me., graduated thirty- 
one students last week. 








Charities, 


CHICAGO has been long interested in the question as to 
the validity of the will of John Crerar, of that city. The Su- 
preme Court of Illinois has recently sustained it to the 
great delight of all interested in the welfare of Chicago. 
The estate was valued at $4,000,000. After bequeathing a 
large sum to direct heirs, a large number of specific be- 
quests were made and the residue, estimated at $2,500,000, 
was directed to be used in the erection and endowment of 
the John Crerar Public Library on the south side. In the 
list of directors are the well-known names of Marshal Field, 
E. W. Blatchford, Robert Lincoln, the Rev. Dr. S. J. 
McPherson and George A. Armour. The specific bequests 
are to the Second Presbyterian Church of Chicago, $100,000 ; 
toits mission schools, $100,000; for a statue of Abraham 
Lincoln, $100,000; the Chicago Bible Society, $25,000; the 
Chicago Literary Club, $10,000; the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church of New York City, where he was baptized, $25,000 ; 
the Chicago Orphan Asylum, of which he was the vice 
president, $50,000; Chicago Nursery and Half-Orpban 
Asylum, $50,000; Chicago Historical Society, $25,000; 
Chicago Presbyterian Hospital, $25,000; St. Luke’s Free 
Hospital of Chicago, $25,000; American Sunday-School 
Union, to be devoted to promoting the cause of the Union 
inthe Western States and Territories, $50,000; Chicago 
Relief and Aid Society, $50,000; St. Andrew’s societies of 
Chicago and New York, $10,000 each; Illinois Training 
School for Nurses, $50,000; Chicago Manual Training 
School, $50,000; Presbyterian League of Chicago, $50,000; 
Chicago Old People’s Home, $50,000; Chicago Home of the 
Friendless, $50,000; Chicago Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, $50,000, All the bequests have been paid, 


..--The will of the late Rev. A. H. Ross, D.D., provides 
that upon the decease of Mrs. Ross a certain sum shall be 
given to relatives and the remainder shall go to Oberlin 
Seminary to endow a professorship or lectureship or schol- 
arships in aid of the students; preparing for the Congrega 
tional ministry. This portion it is estimated will amount 
to from $12,000 to $18,000. The greater portion of the libra- 
ry also is to be given to the Michigan Congregational Asso- 
ciation to be retained or distributed among home mission- 
aries at the discretion of the Home Missionary Commit- 
tee, 


..-.The late Mrs. Sarah H. Green, of this city, left $100,- 
000 to the Lawrenceville school, of Lawrenceville, N. J., 
instead of $900,000, as was stated a few weeks since. In ad- 
dition the University Place Presbyterian Church receives 
$10,000, the New York Society for the Relief of the Rup- 
tured and Crippled $50,000, and the New York Female 
Bible Society $20,000. 


....-The sums of money given to the Pope during his 
episcopal jubilee by bands of pilgrims, by Catholic orders 
and by individuals amount to 9,080,000 frances, ‘Che Amer- 
ican pilgrims gave 600,000 frances. 








Personals. 


CoL. F. C. AINSWORTH, who is the head of the division 
of Records and Pensions, and against whom a verdict of 
criminal negligence has been brought by the coroner’s jury, 
making him and three other men responsible for the awful 
accident of the fall of the Ford’s Theater building, was in 
the medical service of the United States with the rank of 
captain, when early in Harrison’s Administration he was 
appointed to his present position. He had gained great 
reputation for his classification and indexing of the army 
records, and Congress made for him the special oflice which 
he holds and the bills therefor, appointing him as head of 
the division with the rank of colonel. The President vetoed 
the bill on the ground that he had the appointing power, 
and it was accordingly amended, and the President made 
the appointment desired. Colonel Ainsworth has certainly 
done a very valuable work, which makes it possible to refer 
immediately to the record of any soldier in the War of the 
Rebellion. He has, however, the reputation of being very 
severe with the men under his charge, and it is this more 
than anything else which so nearly resulted in his being 
mobbed by them while the inquest was going on. 


...-The Rev. Charles A. Hay, D.D., Professor of He- 
brew in the Gettysburg Theological Seminary, died very 
suddenly at his home on Monday morning, June 26th, at 
the age of seventy-two. In his early life he spent two 
years in Germany, attending the lectures of ‘Twesten, 
Neander, Tholuck, Julius Miiller, and other celebrities of 
Berlin and Halle. In 1849 he resigned his position in the 
seminary to enter the pastorate, but was recalled to 
Gettysburg in 1865, and held the Chair of Hebrew there up 
to his death. He had placed the theological world under 
great obligations by his translation of Schmid’s ‘* Dog- 
matik” and Luther’s ‘‘ Commentary on the Sermon on the 
Mount.”’ 

...-There recently died at Otsego Lake, N. Y., in the 
ninety-second year of his age, a man named Joseph Fran- 
cis, who was little known, and yet who had done more for 
the life-saving service than almost any other, as he was the 
first man to use iron for building lifeboats and life cars. 
His appliances were in general use in Europe long before 
they were adopted by the United States. 


.... There have been various reports from Cairo about 
turning some one of the palaces into a big hotel. The last 
states that it is the Ghezireh Palace, on the bank of the 
Nile, where the late Khedive Ismail entertained the Em- 
press Eugenie so lavishly. It is reported also that there is 
a project for making a tunnel under the Nile and for hav- 
ing a steamer to carry people from Ghezireh to Cairo. 


..-Among the quaint old English customs was one by 
which the Queen of England received annually from the 
city of Gloucester a lamprey pie. The pie is accompanied 
by skewers or spoons specially prepared, and bearing the 
arms of the city of Gloucester. Recently Queen Victoria 
has consented ‘to the revival of this ancient custom. 
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WORLD’S FAIR LETTER. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, CARL BOWEN JOHNSON, 





ALMOST perfect weather has characterized the month of 
June at the Fair, but one or two really warm days and an 
equal number of stormy ones, so that the visitor who has 
come and gone may flatter himself that in all probability 
a month its equal in perfectness will not again be seen be- 
fore September, if at all during the Fair. From this time 
on the crowds will be here, and tho the heat may at times 
be oppressive, yet the attendant disc mfort can well be 
borne when the equivalent is considered. 

The new terminal station is now proving to be more 
than a merely ornamental structure, tho ornamental it 
surely is; and it really deserves more than passing men- 
tion. Notwithstanding it is but a temporary building, to 
last during the Fair season, yet $250,000 has been spent 
upon it, making it architecturally the finest and most 
complete railroad station in the United States. Running 
the entire length is a magnificent vestibule, 200 feet long, 
with cross sections at either end for waiting rooms, check 
rooms, offices, etc. The ladies’ waiting room is the gem of 
the building, and it has already proven ifself a veritable 
boon to thousands of weary and footsore women. A gal- 
lery, twenty-five feet wide, extends entirely around the 
central section, and above this is a frieze of clock faces, 
twenty-four in number, and five feet in diameter. The 
clocks are all running, and give the correct time in 
twenty-four of the leading cities of the world—Paris, 
Madrid, Reykiavik, Stockholm, Berlin, St. Petersburg, 
Jerusalem, Hongkong and Buenos Ayres being among the 
‘number. These clocks are a source of infinite interest to 
the thousands who appreciate this novel departure in horo- 
logical synchronism. The old arithmetical system of de- 
termining time by longitude isn’t to be compared for a 
moment to this, especially in the eyes of the youthful vis- 
itor. Outside thirty-five tracks terminate, capable of per- 
mitting the disembarkation of over forty thousand persons 
at one time. The switches are thrown by columns of 
water through pipes under ground, and act almost with- 
out the possibility of mishap or danger. 

Aseach State has erected a building for itself, so also 
have the foreign Governments, to be used as headquarters 
for the Commissioners and official dignitaries, as well as 
toexhibit many of the beautiful and useful things from 
those countries. In general the buildings follow the ar- 
chitecture of the country they represent, many of them 
being very elaborate and beautiful, and every one of them 
full of interest. England’s ** Victoria House” is, perhaps, 
as rich in detail as any, and rather more exclusive, as an 
inspection is only permitted upon presentation of a card 
from the British Commissioner. A genuine London 
“Bobby,” both in uniform and accent, stands guard out- 
side, and very politely tells the visitor how the English 
police protect the people without a weapon of any kind, 
notevenaclub. Heisa fine specimen of youthful man- 
hood, all of the London police being young men. 

The house itself is intended to represent a typical exam- 
ple of an old English half-timbered manor-house of the 
sixteenth century, in Queen Elizabeth’s time. The plaster 
ceiling of the grand hall is copied from a ceiling in a pal- 
ace locally known as Queen Elizabeth’s, in Plas Mawr, 
North Wales. The ceiling over the grand staircase is 
taken from the design in Haddon Hall, Derbyshire, a sec- 
tion well known to Americans who have traveled in Ku- 
rope. Immediately on entering the visitor sees a mag- 
nificent ‘‘ Cassone,”’ or chest, with wondrous carvings por- 
traying the departure of Columbus from Spain. It 1s a re- 
production of a similar coffer in the Royal Palace at Na- 
ples. The remainder of the settees, chairs and tablés are 
designed on similar ancient lines, some of the carvings 
being copies from examples taken from the furniture of 
the Medici family in the Pitti palace in Florence. As we 
pass into the library we see it is entirely fitted out in 
choicest oak, the ribbed ceiling being of geometrical form, 
with bookcases extending from the floor to the ceiling. 
The ceiling of the diningroom just beyond is a re- 
production of the famous one in Camden House, Kensing- 
ton, while the richly embossed leathern wall-paper is from 
a special pattern in the ballroom of the Prince of Wales’s 
country residence at Sandringham. Real hand-made Ax- 
minster carpets cover the floors of the principal rooms, 
and the wbole house is tastefully ornamented with dog- 
stoves, and fireplace fittings, grates and over mantels, 
floor-mats, etc. [mmeduiately opposite the fireplace in the 
reception room is a magnificent painting by a celebrated 
English artist, showing a garden party presided over by 
Her Royal Highness, Queen Victoria. Between two and 
three hundred persons are in the pictur’, every face being 
distinguishable to a wonderful degree, and representing 
the royalty and nobility of England.’ The diversified ex- 
amples of beautiful furniture and ceilings, together with 
the manifest richness of everything within ‘‘ Victoria 
House” furnish worthy evidence of English artistic ap- 
preciativeness and skill. The very exclusiveness of this 
beautiful exhibit makes the visitor all the more anxious 
to get a glimpse inside. 

IN a recent letter we mentioned that Italy’s exhibit in 
the Manufactures building promised to rank with its 
sister nations across the water. It has since been opened, 
and has entirely fulfilled its promise. Its beautiful mar- 
bles, Florentine mosaics, etc., are quite the thing to rave 
over. Everything, from the tiny statuet to the more 
than life-size figure in pure white or costly bronze, is to 
be seen. Italy takes a foremost place in wood carving, 
also, and she shows a sideboard with allegorical figures as 
clearly cut and perfect as tho done with a brush and colors. 
The modest sum of $3,000 is the price attached. Then the 
largest bus-relief ever carved is shown, twenty feet long 
and three feet wide, and made from a single block of wood 
expressly for the Fair. A Milan firm exhibits an orna- 
mental plate of silver, about three feet in diameter, elab- 
orately and intricately chased with mythological figures, 
and prized at the sum of $20,000. So complete is Italy’s 





exhibit that it overflowed its original space, and many of 
her beautiful things are found in the gallery immediately 
over the main floor section. 

Denmark lays no especial claim to vast area in her do- 
mains, but she insists that all there is is good. Her wealth 
per capita is second only to Great Britain herself, France 
and the United States yielding to her in this respect. Her 
exhibit is therefore fully up to what might be expected of 
such a nation. Her coat of arms ornaments the upper part 
of the facade, while ‘‘ Chicago” and “Copenhagen” are to 
her just at present cities of nearly equal interest. She 
has utilized her space here as well as at home, for every 
nook and cranny is filled with objects of interest. Hans 
Christian Andersen, a name dear not only to every hardy 
son of that northern peninsular, but equally dear to thou- 
sands of American children and those of older growth, 
looks benignantly down upon the ever-changing scene 
before him, while many of his manuscripts and relics 
are to be seen. A reproduction of the room in which he 
lived and died is here, equipped with the identical furni- 
ture used by him. Denmark’s other son, Thorwaldsen, is 
also cast in bronze, and after the Fair closes will grace 
New York City’s Central Park. Together with choice 
pottery, ceramics and ornamental tableware, the Danish 
Sloyd Association makes a very interesting exhibit in that 
department of educational work. 

But after hours of sight-seeing it is a positive luxury to 
sit down and do nothing but listen to the enchanting 
music which the Directory have so generously provided. 
In addition to the two beautiful buildings, Music Hall and 
Festival Hall, capable of seating thousands, there are two 
handsome band stands near the lower end of the lagoon, 
where one may sit for hours, and listen to music the equal 


of which cannot be heard elsewhere in the United States. 4 


Sousa’s famous band has been the attraction for the past 
few weeks,and he has furnished music of the most popular 
and pleasing character. Every noon from 12 till 1: 30 P.M. a 
free orchestral concert has also been given in Festival Hall, 
in charge of Professor Thomas, the Exposition Orchestra 
of 114 members rendering most delightful music. These 
concerts are always largely attended and fully appreciated, 
the price, the hour and the music being decidedly popular. 
At night especially the soft or swelling cadence of the 
music of the bands, the splashing waters of the fountains, 
the glittering buildings outlined against the sky, the 
lagoons bathed in glory of yellow light, and the magnifi- 
cence of the pyrotechnic display make a scene of beauty 
unequaled elsewhere, and one never to be forgotten while 
memory holds its sway. 








Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


GOVERNOR ALTGELD, of Illinois, has pardoned the three 
anarchists—Fielden, Schwab and Neebe—who were con- 
demned for the Haymarket riot on May 4th, 1886, in which 
seven policemen were killed and sixty-five men wounded. 
Four of those involved in the dynamite explosions—Spies, 
Fischer, Engel and Parsons—were hanged on November 
llth; one, Lingg, committed suicide by exploding adyna- 
mite cartridge in his mouth, and the other three who were 
convicted were imprisoned, two for life and one for fifteen 
years. Governor Altgeld, in his statement accompanying 
the pardon, reviews the history of the riot; says the basis 
for the appeal was the petition signed by several thousand 
merchants, bankers, judges, lawyers and other prominent 
citizens, which, assuming them to be guilty, affirmed that 
the punishment had been sufficient. Another basis was 
the conviction of some, and to this the Governor gives his 
assent, that the jury was a packed jury, that the jurors 
were incompetent, that the defendants were not proven 
guilty, that the trial judge did not give a fair trial, and 
that there was no case against Neebe. The act of the Gov- 
ernor has created a very great deal of feeling all over the 
country. The Chicago officials generally approve it and 
the socialists everywhere. Others, however, oppose it bit- 
terly,and in one village in Illinois the Governor was re- 
cently hanged in effigy. 


...-Another diplomatic case between this country and 
Italy has been raised. The Italian warship which was here 
for the Naval Review contracted with a coal dealer for a 
supply of coal, and he deposited with the Italian Consul in 
this city the sum of $1,000, for the full performance of the 
contract. A creditor of the dealer’s, to the amount of $200, 
hearing of this, applied for an order on tbe Italian Consul 
for the $200, which order was served by the Sheriff. The 
Consul, however, refused to pay, on the ground tbat the 
State Court had no right to serve a process. The matter 
has been referred to Rome and Washington, and is under 
advisement. 


...-On Friday, June 30th, President Cleveland issued a 
proclamation calling both Houses of Congress to assemble 
August 7th, to consider the question of the repeal of finan- 
cial laws, which he considers unwise. It was generally 
understood that he was opposed to any midsummer session, 
but there was so much pressure brought to bear upon him 
from prominent business men in every section of the coun- 
try that he yielded. 


....The Sixth Annual Convention of the Republican 
League of State Clubs was held at Saratoga, June 27th and 
28th. Geo. E. Green, of Binghamton, was elected presi- 
dent to succeed Colonel McAIpin. 


....The annual Yale-Harvard boat race at New London, 
June 30th, resulted in a victory for Yale, after the most 
closely contested race held for many years. 


....The well-known banker, Anthony J. Drexel, of Phila- 
delphia, died suddenly at Carlsbad, Germany, June 30th, 
from apoplexy. 





FOREIGN. 

...-The arrival in London of the reports of Rear Admiral 
Markham and Captain Bourke sho vs that the collision be- 
tween the ** Victoria’ and the “ Camperdown,” resulting 
in the sinking of the former, was probably due to a mis- 
calculation by Admiral Tryon of the distance between the 
ships which was necessary for the success of the evolu- 
tion. The arrival at Malta of the British cruisers having 
on board the surviving officers and crew of the “ Victoria” 
gives additional information. It appears that the “ Vic- 
toria”’ did not sink until about thirteen minutes after 
she was struck. The Admiral! was trying to drive her on 
to shore, but the stearing gear would not work. The first 
efforts of allon board were to secure the transfer of the 
sick to the ‘‘Camperdown.”’ Every effort was made to 
close all the bulkheads, and even at the time of sinking 
there was no water in the engine room. Almost the 
entire force were on the deck, but no man 
moved from his position until the Admiral, seeing 
that there was no hope, gave orders for every man 
tosave himself as best he could. A large number imme- 
diately sprang into the water, but only a moment before 
the ship itself went down, and many even of the strongest 
swimmers were drawn into the vortex created by the sink- 
ing ship. To add to the destruction the screws were work- 
ing with full force, and many persons were drawn against 
them and cut to pieces. The ayitation of the water above 
the sunken ship continued for some hours. The total 
number of persons saved was 291. So far as can be ascer- 
tained the entire number lost was about 360, comprising 
twenty-two officers and 836 men. Admiral Tryon went 
down at his post, refusing to make any effort to save him- 
self. Memorial services have been held in London. The 
whole matter will come before the admiralty courts in due 
form. The first trial will be that of Captain Bourke, of 
the ** Victoria,” and then will come the trial of Admiral 
Markham. Letters of sympathy have been sent in to the 
Queen from every hand. 


....Advices from Bangkok, via London, state that a 
French gunboat is anchored opposite to the city, and is 
prepared to fire upon it. Also the French Admiral is ex- 
pected to arrive with the flagship from Saigon. On the 
other hand, the Siamese are strengthening their fortifica- 
tions and obstructing the channel at the entrance of the 
Meinam River, twenty miles from Bangkok. The telegraph 
lines are in the hands of the French. Considerable anxiety 
is felt for the safety of missionaries of the Presbyterian 
Board in the city, twenty in number. The Board also 
owns property there valued at $25,000. 


...-The Bering Sea Court has listened during the week 
to Mr. Phelps’s argument, which has been conceded by all 
to be most masterly. He dwelt especially upon the points 
that the three mile limit is the minimum limit not the max- 
imum, and instanced the protection accorded by Great Brit- 
ain to her coral and pear! oyster fisheries which are outside 
of territorial limits, and by Norway to the whales in her 


fiords, in many cases much wider than the strict limit 
allows. 


.... There have been serious uprisings in the Philippine 
Islands, 








POINTS FROM BACCALAUREATE SERMONS. 


THE distribution of wealth is due largely to the differences 
in human character. Men settle theirown fortunes by their own 
character and conduct. Poverty and hunger are not pleasant, 


but he who is ignorant of them is defective as to his education.— 
Pres. E. B. ANDREWS, Brown University. 


....No doubt a proper study of mankind is man, but not the 
proper study, for man himself would cease to be of consequence 
if his soul did not touch the divine in the relation of sonship. 
The proper’ study of mankind is, therefore, God, without whom 


aspiration itself is a mocking ilusion.—Pres. A. H. StRoNG, 
Rochester University. 


.... The necessity forthe ministry of God in our life lies in the 
greatness of it, the dullness of it, the weariness of it, the sorrows 
of it. The dying pagan cried for light. Weary souls pray for 
rest. Pain comes, and the disturbed spirit is beset by despair. 
For such hours there is no sustenance, no light, no rest, no hope, 


unless God minister unto us.—Pres. D. H. WHEELER, Allegheny 
College. 


....We have wrought, ye have wrought—the two sentiments 
unite as it were in one as we think of educated life, whether on 
the intellectual or the spiritual gide. The exhortation which it 
suggests to you may wich equal fit ess be the exhortation that 
you should not lose these things, but by holding them fast in 


our life should receive the full reward,—Pres. TIMOTHY 
JwiGat, Yale. 


....We must include all the biblical elements in the idea of 
God. Weare not to put out the eye of justice in opening the 
eye of mercy, nor blind love in letting the fires of holiness con- 
sume sin. God is not less just in the forgiveness of sin, nor less 
loving when he punishes it. All God’s attributes in their 


blended perfection enter into all his acts.—Pres. T. G. DARLING, 
Union College. 


...-The world’s work to-day demands liberally educated, 
broad-minded men and women. There are many who can say 
* Preach! preach!” many who are urging the change of external 
connections. The hour demands men and women broad enough 


to see the need of both, to be carried away by neither; men and 
women with firm grasp upon the two great principles of morals 
and religion.—Pres. RAYMOND, Wesleyan University. 


....Young men, | preach to you to-night Jesus Christ, the 
Truth-teller. Your ears are more accustomed to other designa- 
tions of his work and office. You are used to hear him spoken of 
as Mediator, Redeemer, Messiah, Savior, Son of God, High Priest 


he is all these, but back of all he isto be trusted as having been, 
as being, to quote his own words about himself, a man who has 
told us the truth.—Dr. W. R. HUNTINGTON, Trinity, Hartford. 


....Into the school goes the intellect, searching for knowledge. 
Our education needs the cross. Into the Church go the feelings, 
trembling under the consciousness of sin. Our religion needs 
the cross to make it intelligent and active. Into the State goes 
the will. Its laws are the will’s mandates; its government is 
the will’s expression. Our statesmanship needs the cross 
of Christ. Let us bring all these institutions up to his cross, 


that each may behold a sountet,commlete manhood in him, that 
each may be so full of God that their ministry shall, under 
Christ, bring forth the ideal humanity.—Dr. Frank W. GuN- 
SAULUS, at Amherst. 
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THE GLORIOUS FOURTH. 


WE should not deserve our country and our liberty if ve 
did not honor the day which declared our independence 
one hundred and seventeen years ago. We should not 
be thankful to God as we ought if we did not believe 
that ours is the best and the happiest country the sun 
ever shone upon. 

Isit conceit to think so, a foolish, ignorant arrogance 
of which we ought to be ashamed? Let us consider a 
moment. 

We live in the end of the ages, thus far reached. We 
have better chances than any ancient people ever had. 
If there has been progress, if there have been discoveries 
in the arts of life and government, we are heirs of them 
all. Other nations of the present time may have these 
same opportunities, but none of those that have passed 
away. We need compare our own privil ges aud bless- 
ings only with those nations now existing. 

When we make this comparison we may begin with 
physical advantages. In this respect we ask in vain 
what other country can surpass our own. We have 
everything desirable in climate, soil, scenery, oceans, 
rivers, lakes, mountains, plains, fores's, quarries, mines 
or skies that any otLer nation can claim—all that a con- 
tinent can give. None can boast more. What one can 
boast as much? 

Then we bave liberty. Ours was the great nation 
in the world which entirely removed every vestige of 
morarchy. We govern ourselves absolutely just as we 
wi-h, and there is no inherited sovereignty. Our lib- 
erty is settled and assured. Fiance has its imperialists 
and royalists, and still fears a revolution. Brazil is a 
great republic, but it has not passed the revolutionary 
stage. We have no royalists or revolutionists. There is 
no Government on the globe which better protects the 
equal rights and just liberties of its citizens, 

Then we have intelligence. Nowhere in the world is 
education more diffused than it is over the larger part of 
our country. Every one reads. Schools and colleges 
areeverywhere, and as a result every new contrivance 
for the comfort of man is either originated or immedi- 
ately applied among us. 

Then we have no fear of war. We have no standing 
army toburden us, Our taxes are light. Our earnings 
are ourown. Our young men are not forced into bar- 
racks, nor are our women left to till our fields. Itisa 
country of comfortable homes, where the men and the 





women have each their proper place of service. The 
hand of the Government is heavy on no one. 

Then we have a good race of men to inhabit our land. 
They have come to us from England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Germany, Norway, Sweden, Italy, France, Spain and 
Africa. They are a strong, active people, enterprising, 
glad to work, a happy mixture of vigor and blood. No 
country can claim a better stock. 

Then we have a history of which to be proud, short but 
noble, The United States sets the example to the world 
in the methods and the points of liberty and self govern- 
ment. To us more than to‘any other land have those 
come who wish: d to seek what would give them the best 
privileges and opportunities the world had anywhere to 
give. They are all the most enthusiastic Americans. 

Now let our readers look over the map of the world 
and see what other ccuntry has equal variety and wealth 
of climate, soil and product, and equally diffused educa- 
tion, and equal freedom from the burdens and the appre- 
hension of war, and an equally worthy history of the 
achievements of freedom. Is it Russia, or Turkey, or 
China, or France, or Germany, or even Great Britain? 
We have reason on our annual Independence Day to 
thank G d for our glorious country, and to join in the 
celebration of the glorious Fourth. 
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THE SPECIAL SESSION OF CONGRESS. 





THE suspension of free silver coinage in India has pre- 
.cipitated the issue inthe United States. It has so aggra- 
vated our monetary difficulty, which was gradually 
growing worse and worse, that President Cleveland has 
felc compelled to hasten the assembling of Congress, Ac- 
cordingly he has called it for August 7th, instead of 
September 4th, as he originally intended. The reason he 
delayed until delay. had come to be inexcusable, is 
obvious. He had no assurance that Congress would 
take the right action. He did not want to have the dis- 
comfort of a hot weather session without a prospect of 
prompt and decisive results. He had not, it seems, suffi- 
cient assurance that enough Free Silver men would vote 
on the sound money side to pass the necessary measure 
of relief. 

The action of India, the last great free silver country 
in the world, due to the steady decline of silver bullion, 
broke the market and sent the white metal down to so 
low a point that our great mines in the West can no 
longer produce it at a profit. Many of them have conse- 
quently decided to suspend the mining of it. This, of 
course, only adds to the business troubles which have 
been thickening for the past three months, and which 
have included the downfall of not a few banks and bank- 
ers. Money could not be obtained, except at ruinous 
prices, and the general distrust approached the edge of a 
panic. How much of this is due to the pernicious law 
compelling the Government to purchase monthly 4,500,- 
000 ounces of silver, and pay four it in gold, regardless of 
the market, regardless of its own needs and regardless of 
the monetary conditions? Noone can say. Thatitisin 
some degree responsible for our financial troubles nobody 
but the free silver advocate presumes to doubt. 

The clear duty of Congress, at all events, is to repeal 
it. That is why the special session is hurried, That is 
why it is called fer August instead of September. When 
Congress meets and receivesthe President’s recommen- 
dation that the Treasury be immediately releved of the 
duty of the compulsory purchase of silver, the responsi- 
bility for prompt action will be upon its shoulders. If 
it. hesitates, or maneuvers for partisan advantage, or in- 
tists upon some obj: ctionable substitute, the country will 
condemn it. The best ‘‘ politics ” is to heed the voice of 
the country. That voice demands immediate repeal. 
Repeal is the first duty, the supreme duty. 
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_GOVERNOR ALTGELD’S PLEA FOR ANARCHY. 





GOVERNOR JOHN P. ALTGELD, of Illinois, in the name 
of justice has dealt Justice a staggering blow. He has 
pardoned the three Chicago anarchists who were serving 
out sentences—two of them for life and one for fifteen 
years. The crime of which these men were convicted 
was most cruel wnd atrocious. The convictions were had 
after a fair trial before Judge Gary, and on appeal were 
unapimously affirmed by the Supreme Court of Illinois. 
The Supreme Court of the Uni ed States also considered 
the case and found no ground to interfere with the ver- 
dict. 

The highest and most competent courts in the land 
found nothing to condemn in the proceedings of the 
court below. It has been left to the new Governor of 
Iihnois to impeach them. Of the seven men sen- 
tenced to be hanged, four were executed, one committed 
suicide, and Governor Oglesby commuted the sentence of 
of two, Fielden and Schwab, to imprisonment for life. 
Fielden and Schwab, together with Neebe, who wassen- 
tenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment, have now been 
pardoned by Governor Altgeld and set free. 

We do not hesitate to say that this is a gross abuse of 
the pardoning power. Unfortunately this power was 
placed in John P. Altgeld’s hands when he was made 
Governor of Illinois. No set of criminals ever more 
richly deserved the punishment awarded to them than 
these Haymarket anarchists. The crime they committed 





was an aggravated one. At a meeting in a public 





square, they raised the red flag, haravgued the inflam- 
mable crowd, and urged them to deeds of violence and 
blood. A body of police were marched to the scene 
to quell the disorder, and the inspector in charge 
demanded that the crowd peaceably disperse. There- 
upon a bomb was thrown among the police and it 
exploded with deadly results, killing eight officers 
and wounding sixty others. One of the anarchists 
was the bomb-maker. Tho it was not known who 
threw it, the men who were tried were proved to 
have aided and abetted the crime, and according to the 
law of the State of Illinois, as interpreted by its highest 
tribunal, if these men “advised and encouraged, aided 
or abetted in the killing of the policemen they are as 
guilty as if they had taken these men’s lives by their 
own hands.” Further, “if any of them stood by and saw 
or aided in the throwing of the fatal bomb, each of the 
aiders and abettors is as guilty as he who did the fatal 
deed.” Thus did the highesi court sanction the verdict and 
sentences of these dastard criminals, who thought, poor 
fools, that all the woes of the poor man came from the 
‘*crime” of Government, and who purposed to strike 
down and remove the officers of the law as the agents of 
tue Government they hated. 

Governor Altgeld, we say, had the power to pardon 
these men. That he has by virtue of the Constitution of 
the State; but to use it in behalf of such despic- 


able criminals was unworthy of the Chief Magistrate of | 


Illinois. His act isa menace to the supremacy of law 
as maintained by the established courts of justice. But 
Governor Altgeld has done much worse than merely to 
pardon the wretches. His statement of his reasons for 
granting the pardon is nothing less than atrocious. It is 
one of the most intemperate documents that ever came 
from a Governor’s hand, Itis a sharp and shameful ar- 
raignment of the prosecuting officer, the court, the jury 
and the officers connected with the case. Instead of 
contenting himself with pointing out what he might re- 
gard as errors in the method of procedure, he denounces 
Judge Gary in the vilest language, says he conducted the 
trial with ‘‘ malicious ferocity,” and compares him to 
his disadvantage with Jeffreys. Disregarding the opin- 
ions of the Supreme Court of Illinois he declares that 
there was no evidence to connect the men who were tried 
with the crime that was committed in Haymarket 
Square, sets them before the public in the light of inno- 
cent men, and arraigns the court and jury and officers 
as tho they were the criminals, 

All this is in violation of the decencies and brings hu- 
miliation upon the commonwealth of which he happens 
to be the head. For his service to the cause of anarchy 
and the contempt he has poured upon the principles and 
tribunals of justice he is held in high esteem by the an- 
archists ; but by decent, law-abiding citizens he is re- 
garded with feelings of indignation and shame. He says 
that his hide is so thick that his critics could not cut 
through it in three weeks with an ax. No man without 
asingular lack of sensitiveness could have done the act 
which has disgraced his name. Illinois has to endure 
him for four years, unfortunately. 
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HAWAIIAN ANNEXATION. 





THE time approaches when the United States must 
say Yes or No to the Hawaiian offer of annexation, and 
thus far the Administration has given no sign that it 
means to accept the offer. There has been no evidence 
of that cordial recognition of a great gift and a great 
opportunity which mizht have been expected. 

An opportunity to enlarge the domains of a nation, 
and thus the domains of international peace, occurs 
scarce once ina generation. It will not soon recur, and 
it is not something to be lightly despised. Every case of 
union, which is not also a case of division, is a blessing 
to the civilized world. There may be question about 
the union of Alsace and Lorraine to Germany, which 
were first violently torn from France; but there is no 
question of the benefit to the world by the addition of 
Algeria to France, or of a third of Africa to the British 
Empire, or of French Louisiana or Spanish Florida or of 
free Texas or of Russian Alaska to the United States. 
We can hardly coneeive of a willing annexation of any 
part of North America or of the adjacent islands that 
would not be a blessing to its people and also to us. 

Every annexation has been a success. Not one has 
brought an injury. Who is so lacking in sentiment or 
sense as to wish that Florida was no part of the United 
States, and Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, the Dakotas, California, 
Oregon, Washington and Alaska were foreign territory ? 
What voice of apprehension has been justified? What 
failure has there been to fill this immense territory with 
an assimilated population? What danger of domestic 
strife has come from these new territories? Our danger, 
as a nation, came in the days of our peril, from the Old 
Thirteen, from Virginia and South Carolina, not from 
Minnesota or California. What was done once will be 
done again. Had the little island republic of San Do- 
mingo been annexed our institutions would have over- 
flowed it, as they have Texas or Missouri, and there 
would have been a mutual advantage. 

But Hawaii is a special and peculiar opportunity. It 
is already predominantly American. Its controlling pop- 
ulation is of good Yankee origin. Its civilization is 
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American. Its native population is educated by Ameri- 
can schools, in American Christianity, and respects aud 
loves our country. If there was a sentiment of loyalty 
to an hereditary monarchy it has already nearly passed 
away. It was very curious to observe how the white 
Hawaiians carefully fostered and kept in place that na- 
tive dynasty as long as they could, just for the sake 
of being careful not to interfere with rights which can 
never be real in the minds of those who believe in liberty 
and human equality. Now the time has come for this 
Americanized people to become a part of America, and 
it is astounding that we should hesitate and seem to be 
thrusting away those who would come to us. 

But we are told that we will give them an American 
protectorate, but will notannex them. That has all the 
possible evil, and very little of the possible good. That 
gives us the possible foreign complications, and gives 
them no American rights. We are not surprised that in 
this case they are inclined to go to England, and ask 
from England a real annexation, not a protectorate such 
as is given to Afghanistan, but genuine incorporation in 
the Empire, such as is possessed by Canada and Aus- 
tralia. 

Of all impossible things this seems the most impossi- 
ble—and yet it is whispered that it may be done—that 
our Government should insist on the restoration of the 
deposed Queen Liliuokalani before acting on any offer of 
annexation or protection. That is the most humiliating 
and absurd proposition that could be made. That when 
a people have risen and overthrown a corrupt and vicious 
monarch, we, the chief Republic of the world, who 
achieved our own independence by war, should require 
a people who have risen against worse tyranny to take 
back the government they have discarded—this is some- 
thing that ought to be beyond conception at the time of 
this one hundred and seventeenth anniversary of our 
American independence. We refuse to believe it, even 
tho Mr. Charles Nordhoff, who claims to represent Mr. 
Blount, insanely demands that the Queen be restored. 
We earnestly ask our Government to stretch out a right 
hand of cordial sympathy to this new republic. 


es 
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THE NEW ERA AT DARTMOUTH. 








DARTMOUTH has taken its new step forward and up- 
ward with the inauguration of President Tucker last 
week Wednesday. He was enthusiastically inducted into 
office, an unusually large body of alumni being present, 
with the usual ceremonies and the delivery of the keys 
and of the college charter. 

This venerable instrument bears the date of 1769, and 
is signed by John Wentworth, Royal Governor of New 
Hampshire, acting for his Majesty George III. The 
charter and the college foundation were the work of 
Eleazar Wheelock, and grew out of an earlier school 
established by him at Lebanon, Conn., for Indian chil- 
dren, Dr. Tucker’s inaugural reads like the arrival of a 
new era at Dartmouth. 

Instead of starting with the usual lament, that the 
highest class of educational institutions are not to be 
found in this country, President Tucker sounds a far 
more inspiring note by assuring the alumni of Dart- 
mouth that whether they are or are not, the better and 
more promising thing may be said of us that we are de- 
termined to have them, and are making astonishing 
progress in this direction, This is a truer and a wiser 
thing to say than the usual threnody re-echoed by Dr. 
Von Holst at the first convocation of the University of 
Chicago. 

Interest in education has been characteristic of the 
American people from the beginning. It has run in 
many channels and shown itself in many ways, At one 
time the academies profited by it, at another the com- 
mon schools absorbed the public attention. Of late the 
tide has set toward technical education and the develop- 
ment of higher branches of training for women as well 
as for men. What has been done in this way during the 
last thirty years in this country, is a grandly inspiring 
history. It may almost be called a national movement, 
led on by the wealthy, public-spirited and generous 
classes. The force of the movement is by no means 
spent. We shall be surprised to find that it has any- 
where near reached its hight yet. 

President Tucker’s inaugural welcomes it to Dart- 
mouth. He quotes Mr. Bryce as authority for his belief 
that the advance of the country is seen more in these 
higher educational institutions than in its political, 
social, or evenreligious development, This is true and, 
what is more, it is so nobly true as to be inspiring. We 
hope that the eminent men at the head of our olde®col- 
leges like Dartmouth will appreciate the good work they 
have to do not so muchin laying out new plants or in 
the way of extension as in the way of inner development 
and equipment for the very best educational work that 
can possibly be done. 

The financial condition of Dartmouth College is highly 
encouraging. Including recent additions of about $800,- 
000, it shows a grand total of income-bearing funds 
which do not fall much less below $2,000,000, 

In addition to this, very considerable extensions and 
reconstructions are to be made to the buildings. They 
are needed and needed at once. We understand, how- 

ever, that it is proposed to deal as tenderly as possible 





with the time-honored structures and not to destroy 
their associations. 

After all, the great acquisition is Dr. Tucker himself, 
A great teacher is a great school, and a great president 
is a great college, Dr. Tucker starts with the best pos- 
sible impression on the alumni and on the college gen- 
erally. We congratulate Dartmouth on its new and 
bright future. 
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Editorial Notes. 


WE are glad to put on our tirst page this week a beauti- 
ful poem from ‘‘The Legend of St. Cecilia,” by Grace 
Greenwood ; following it Mr. Bishop tells how the new 
Hawaiian Government has taken possession of the Royal 
Palace; Bishop Vincent describes a Conference meeting in 
Switzerland; Mr. Van Buren Denslow asks the cause of 
the present financial stringency; Alice Morse Earle de- 





scribes how people traveled in New England in olden 
times; President Warfield concludes his studies of 
oriole and bobolink life; Graham R. Tomson tells of the 
writings of Mrs. Ewing; the Rev. James M. Maxwell, 
after too long an interval, reports another of the addresses 
of Dr. Chromo; Agnes Farley Millar describes the work of 
American artists at the French Salon; Dr. Henry K. Car- 
roll gives the statistics, from the United States Census, of 
anumber of religious denominations; Dr. J. B. Fraser re- 
ports the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada; and James K. Reeve explains how cotton is 
king. In our Youngand Old Department there are stories 
by Gilbert Parker and James Buckham, and poems by 
Rosalie M. Broadus and S. W. Shoup. . 
ANDREW LANG isa very clever man, and he makesin The 
Athenwuma very bright defense of Mr. Gosse. The latter 
poet had written some verses on the story of Memnon, and 
Mr. Curzon, a very matter of fact classical scholar, wrote 
to The Athenwum criticising it because the story involved 
in the poem is all a fable which modern scholarship dis- 
credits utterly. Mr. Gosse thereupon defended his right 
to use the story, which is found in Greek inscriptions en- 
graved on the so-called statue of Memnon and which are 
printed in the Planudean Anthology. Here Andrew Lang 
comes in and informs Mr. Curzon that poetry is perfectly 
indifferent to fact ; that Homer’s Memnon is as much a 
myth as the Memnon of the inscriptions, and that a fable 
which only went baek to the Middle Ages would be equally 
serviceable for verse. He says that of course the story is 
not true and that Mr. Gosse is not writing scientifically in 
his lines when he speaks of the statue as of ‘‘ desolate mar- 
ble” when in fact Brugsch says the material is ‘ red- 
brown sandstone mixed with pieces of white quartz,’’ and 
Mr. Lang concludes by telling Mr. Curzon that a poet 
who wanted to suit him would have had to write something 
in the following manner : 
“When with hammer of iron Cambyses had broken 
The statue of Memnon that sang in the sun 
(¢ Anthol. Planud. App.’ may be ta’en as a token 
That the deed was believed in if ne’er it was done; 
And the statue I'll speak of as ‘desolate marble,’ 
Tho sandstone and quartz are combined in its plan, 
Not at all that the facts of the case I would garble, 
But sandstone and quartz, they are kittle to scan), 
The priests who of old had been punctual and choral 
(See recent edition and Epigram III) 
Turned about in their beds for a slumber auroral, 
For, thanks to Cambyses, their mornings were free. 
’Tis a topic a bard has a right to make verse on, 
Supplying authorities deftly combined, 
And a poem like this is the poem for Curzon, 
And I trust I’ve constructed it quite to his mind.” 


WE did not expect by our exposure to the public of the 
support which The Catholic Herald and its alter ego, The 
Sunday Democrat, gave to horse racing and gambling to 
bring any blush to the two cheeks of this double-faced 
journal which, under the editorship of Michael Walsh, 
D.D., Ph. D., regards itself as the special organ of the Arch- 
bishop and of Tammany Hall. On the other hand, it de 
fends its action by declaring that we know nothing about 
Christian ethics, and instructs us by saying that when we 
spoke of the utterance of the ‘‘ De Al-otoribus” concern- 
ing gambling (we said *‘ De Aleatoribus’’) as the oldest 
existing official utterance that has come down to us from 
a bishop of Rome, we must have forgotten the Epistle of 
Peter. The only defense it makes is to say: 

“There is no question of the wisdom or prudence of any sort of 

betting, but, as men will bet, it is important that they should 
have correct ideas on the subject.” 
In pursuance of the same policy of enlightening its read- 
ers on the question when betting is just and when unjust, 
it proceeds to give a second article from Father Coghlan 
on the ethics of the turf, discussing the question, ‘Is it 
lawful to bet on a horse when it is certain that the horse 
will win ”” and tells in what cases betting is lawful and 
what is the effect upon the lawfulness of betting if a book- 
maker bribes a jockey or a master orders a jockey to 
“pull” the horse. We are glad to know that Father 
Coghlan does not think that a bookmaker ought to poison 
a horse or bribe a jockey, or in any way to makea bet 
invalid, and that he goes so far as to say: 

“A * bookmaker,’ such as we have been describing, should not 
be absolved unless he promised tu abandon the unjust practices 
of his * profession.’ ” 

He should also, we are glad to know, be required, if he has 
become wealthy, to pay back what he has unjustly 
acquired, or if he be poor “‘to give some small sum in 
charity.”’ It is clear tous that such articles have a ten- 
dency to help the practice of betting and gambling at 





horse races, practices whi:h are discouraged by our laws 
and are detested by good citizens. We feel disgraced to 
see such thinly disguised defense of bookmakers published 
in a religious journal, 

AT the annual meeting of the American Missionary As- 
sociation, held in Hartford last October, the Congrega- 
tional churches there represented voted to cease receiving 
from the United States Government any money for the 
education of Indian children in the schools conducted by 
the Association. This meant a loss of $20,000 to its funds ; 
but the action was heroically taken, altho the meeting 
was warned by the officers present that it was not likely 
that the funds yielded up would be made good by addi- 
tional contributions. The meeting, however, voted to call 
upon the churches for special collections for the purpose, 
and it was promised that they would be made. The year 
is now approaching its end, and not five thousand dollars 
of special gifts has been received. We see in The Ameri- 
can Missionary a report made by Dr. Riggs, of the Santee 
school, at the recent Indian Conference at Fort Berthold, 
in which he says: 

“The great problem shadowing every other topic was that of 
retrenchment in view of the surrender of the Government school 
contracts after the close of this school year. Unless the churches 
come to our rescue this means the cutting out of half of our edu- 
cational work, and this when the necessities of our work, to say 
nothing of the new opportunities opening before us, demand en- 
largement instead of retrenchment.” 


It is no fault of the Association that the money has not 
been collected. The appeals have been made vigorously 
enough, and we doubt not they will be continued until 
October. 


EpWARD L. BLACKSHEAR is the Superintendent of 
Colored Schools in Austin, Tex. He is a Colored man and a 
native American. And yet hehas written what hecalls “A 
Negro Patriotic Hymn,” entitled ‘“‘ Africa,” an adaptation 
of ‘**‘ America,’ of which we give the two first verses : 

Be 
“Our country, "tis of thee, 

Dear land of Africa, 

Of thee we sing; 
Land where our fathers died, 
Land of the Negro’s pride, 
Krom every mountain side 

God’s truth shall ring. 


II. 
** My native country, thee, 
Land of the black and free, 
Thy name I love; 
‘To see thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and matchless hills! 
My heart with rapture thrills, 
Like that above.” 
It is hard to understand how an American Negro could 
have written it, for Africa isnot to him ‘tour coun- 
try,” or “native country.”’ The United States is the coun- 
try of those whose ancestors came from Africa just as much 
as it is of those whose ancestors came from Europe; and 
we want them to understand it so and to love it so, and to 
claim and to have their rights here precisely as the rest of 
us do whose ancestors equally came from the Old World. 


THE French are, as usual, in trouble in their East Indian 
possessions, and are threatening Bangkok, the capital of 
Siam. All this grows out of a not very important quarrel 
between the French and the Siamese over the border of 
their respective territory, such a dispute as is very easy to 
provoke where borders are undefined, and where one party 
is glad to extend its possessions. With six million sub- 
jects the King of Siam is not quite powerless against the 
small French forces, especially as his army is in part offi- 
cered by Europeans. Bangkok, which a French ship 
threatens, is a city of five hundred thousand people, with 
horse cars and electric lights. While France wants ‘Siam 
and England does not want it, yet England does not want 
France to have it. It is the English policy to keep small 
independent or protected buffer states between her Indian 
possessions and her strong neighbors; and it was to be 
expected that an English fleet would be sent to Bangkok 
on the first report of a French movement. Siam would 
not at all object to an English protectorate. We presume 
the Siamese King will yield a little more territory to the 
French, and pay some indemnity for the attacks of his 
garrisons, and the French will retire for awhile. Then an 
English protectorate may be arranged, and England, as 
usual, will get the best of it, and the greater burden of 
responsibility. 


....It is interesting to see how the Catholic papers take 
the Pope’s letter in reference to Archbishop Satolli and 
the school question in America. We said last week that 
it would not end the controversy because it favored both 
sides, and now the papers on both sides are equally jubi- 
lant, equally claiming it as settling the discussion in their 
favor. The Catholic Herald, Archbishop Corrigan’s 
organ, says that the “liberals’’ are utterly condemned ; 
that ‘‘Rome has spoken, and the Holy Father informs 
these malcontents that they are entirely wrong and scores 
them for their false interpretation of Mgr. Satolli’s pro- 
positions.” On the other hand, the liberal organs are 
equally sure that their opponents are the ones that are hit 
by the Pope. It appears to us thata paper like The Boston 
Pilot is right when it says that on the one side His Holi- 
ness emphasizes the importance of the religious schools 
and on the other side the toleration of the exceptions. 


....One of the most extraordinary things in the Catholic 
Educational Exhibit at Chicago is a picture in bair of the 
‘* Landing of Columbus.”’ It contains some of the hair from 
the head of every Catholic bishop and archbishop in the 
country excepting one. It must not be understood that 
it was from any lack of sympathy that he was unwilling 
to give a lock of his hair. He had not any. 
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....The Peary Expedition is off for the Pole. It started, 
we regret to say, Sunday afternoon. The Lieutenant and 
his wife are to be taken on board at Portland, which is 
Mr. Peary’s home. With him, besides a hardy whaling 
crew, shipped at St. Johns, New Foundland, are the four- 
teen members of the expedition, among them his plucky 
wife, who having passed one winter at McCormick Bay 
is resolute not to be separated from her husband now. The 
expedition is equipped for more than two years in the best 
manner and with the best appliances which arctic 
experience can suggest, among them carrier pigeons, 
Esquimaux dogs, and a troop of tough little mountain 
burros from the West. The ‘‘ Falcon” is a stanch whal- 
ing steamer built for service in the ice. She is to land the 
expedition and its stores at McCormick Bay whence 
Lieutenant Peary will push out north ashecan. When 
the time allowed has expired the “ Falcon” will return 
from the whaling cruise which is to occupy the interval 
and await at McCormick Bay the return of Peary and his 
party. Between Nansen on the east coast of Greenland, 
Peary on the west, and the third expedition which is to 
commit itself to the arctic floe, we may hope that either 
the way to the Pole will be found or the limits of possible 
approach defined. 


-.--This is the way justice is sometimes done in 
Louisiana. John Kenney was brought before Judge Moise, 
of the criminal district court in New Orleans, on a charge 
of assault and battery. The case was tried by the judge 
without a jury. The Negro testified that Kenney struck 
him, and an officer who saw it corroborated the fact. It 
was also sworn to that the Negro vilely cursed Kenney, 
and then it was that the latter struck him. Kenney took 
the stand and testified that he did have a fuss with the 
Negro, who cursed him vilely, but that he did not strike 
the Negro but walked away. The judge decided that there 
could be no doubt that the man struck the Negro, that no 
white man ‘“‘would permit a Negro to curse him with- 
out striking him,’’ and it was incredible that he did not 
strike. He therefore believed that Kenney perjured him 
self and was guilty, and the law must be enforced, which 
takes no account of such a provocation, altho, as he said, 
“any white man would be justified in striking a Negro 
under such circumstances.’”’ Those who were present, in- 
cluding the District-Attorney Finney, and Criminal 
Sheriff Klock, applauded. And this is civilization. 


.... The end of the Home Rule debate is in sight. Not- 
witbstanding the sneers of Mr. Chamberlain, the tactics 
of Mr. Balfour and the indignant remonstrances of the 
Conservatives generally, Mr. Gladstone has pushed 
through a motion by which the whole ill is to be reported 
by July 3ist. and then closured in four sections. The action 
of the Conservatives in 1887, when they carried through the 
Crimes Act by similar methods, has come up to plague 
them. ‘There seems little doubt that, notwithstanding some 
discontent among the Irish members with certain clauses, 
Mr. Gladstone has his majority well in hand and will be 
able to carry through successfully what all, whether 
themselves friendly to Home Rule or not, must concede to 
be the greatest scheme ever presented by a Constitutional 
Government. There will be a vacation in all probability 
of about two menths and then in the fall will come the 
contest that is to decide not merely the welfare of Ireland, 
but the continuance of the House of Lords as a permanent 
factor in English political life. 


.... Bishop Littlejohn in his address to the Convention 
of Long Island, indulges in no rose-colored anticipations 
of union with other Protestant bodies on the basis of the 
Lambeth Articles. He says: 

“Ifanything be sure in the future action of this Church, it is 

that no steps will be taken,no proposals be made, no attitude 
assumed, which, in drawing to us the various Protestant bodies, 
will drive further from us the older and truly historic branches 
of Christendom.” 
It seems that his sympathy is not with the various Protes- 
tant bodies, of whick in his view the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is not one, and that he is much more interested to 
develop a fellowship with the Roman, Greek, Armenian, 
Nestorian, Coptic and Abyssinian Churches than he is 
with the Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians right about him. If such views as his pre- 
vail the Lambeth Articles may be set down as glittering 
generalities. 


....[t is a very entertaining and instructive review 
which the Albany Law Journal gives of the Borden case. 
It says that it was not anything more than a“ case of sus- 
picions,”’ and that there was no reason why the trial should 
have been put off so long. She was kept in prison to give 
the ‘Government time to find evidence that did not al- 
ready exist.”” As to the part the police played, it says : 

* The miscarriage of the blunder-headed, short-sighted, incapa- 
ble police, wedded to an impossible theory, has endangered the 
life of an innocent young woman and lost the real perpetrator, 
The practice of the New England rural police has usually seemed 
to be not to argue from circumstances to the agent, but to seize 
upon a hear possible agent and try to fit him tothe circum- 
stances.”’ 

There never was, in its opinion, “ a more flimsy house of 


cards—all knaves—more completely overthrown by a breath 
of divine Truth.” 


....We are very emphatically told by The ‘Catholic Re- 
view that the true faith plus the true order is what consti- 
tutes the Church. Would our esteemed contemporary be 
surprised if we should say that an organization might have 
both the true faith and the true order and not be a true 
Church ? We do not suppose that the final test of a true 
Church is either its creed or its episcopate. ‘“‘ By their 
works shall ye know them,” said our Lord; and while a 
true order may be good enough and a true faith important, 
the Christlike life of a body of people who are banded to- 
gether to live a holy life and do good to their neighbors in 
imitation of their Master is the chief note of a true Church. 
How can that be a true Church, we are asked, which has 








not the apostolic order of bishops’ Look about you and 
see, This is acase for inductive and not deductive conclu- 
sions. 


....A writer in The Living Church, of Chicago, makes an 
attack upon what are called college settlements on ac- 
count of their non-sectarian character, and says that they 
“‘ will in the near future prove most detrimental to almost 
every kind of [Episcopal] Church work’; and his reasons 
culminate in the statement that they ‘‘ openly and com- 
pletely ignore all religious restraints ”’; that their “ princi- 
ples are purely worldly, and that they aim at worldly 
results only,” and are “ necessarily antagonistic to Chris- 
tianity and religion.” If they are worldly, give us more 
such worldliness. So far as we know them they are gener- 
ally conducted from the highest motives of Christian 
duty. 

.... Bishop Matz, of the diocese of Denver, on August 
28th, 1891, promulgated a regulation which is now in force 
among the Catholics of Colorado, absolutely forbidding 
children to be confirmed and to receive their first Sacra- 
ment, who have not fora year previously attended a paro- 
chial school. Such a law as this is an outrage upon the 
people of his diocese. It is a resistance to the decisions of 
the Council of Baltimore, and a similar edict has been 
abrogated in New Jersey by Archbishop Satolli. We 
bave no doubt that the attention of the Papal Delegate 
will be called to this edict of a very un-American prelate, 


and that as shurp action will be taken as was taken in 
New Jersey. 


....The supplementary elections in Germany have all 
been held and the results are known. Chancellor von 
Caprivi is positive that by proper manipulation of the 
numerous small parties he can carry his Military bill, and 
he will probably do it, altho it will be necessary to make 
the conciliatory amendments which he refused in the last 
Reichstag. The young Emperor is greatly gratified, altho 
he is reported as saying, with no little truth, that it is 
evident he is not as popular as was his grandfather. He 
might have said also as was his father; but it seems to be 
his purpose as far as possible to discredit his father and 
mother and to regard himself as a successor of his grand- 
father. 


....The New York Sun thinks it an extraordinary illus- 
tration of the growth of tolerance in this country that 
Harvard College should have given the degree of LL.D. to 
Bishop Keane, of the Catholic University, and some Cath- 
olic papers are gratified that Yale should have given 
A.M. to a teacher in a Catnolie college. There is nothing 
remarkable about it. Sixteen years ago Amherst College, 
which is soundly Protestant and evangelical if any college 
is, gave the much more significant degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity to Father Hewit, one of its own graduates ; and we 
remember that Dr. Storrs as trustee was especially grati 
fied to have it done. 


....A large, new schoolhouse was built in Brooklyn a 
year ago, and, after a long discussion, it was decided by 
the school committee tbat a colored school and a white 
school should be consolidated. This was done ; it has been 
a perfect success; no friction has arisen, There are 200 
colored children, and the 826 white children in the old 
school have been increased to 800. There are four of the 
colored teachers retained, teaching white childrenas well 
as colored. The children recite together and play together, 
and the colored children get their share of the honors. 
The public exercises were a triumphant vindication of the 
experiment. This is civilization in New York State. 


....Without any change of form or purpose The Chris- 
tian Union appears under a new name, The Outlook, a 
name taken from the title given to the first and most 
prominent department in that paper. The name is appro- 
priate and will be characteristic. We are sure The Chris- 
tian Union will be no less Christian for removing a des- 
ignation which is found in the title of over a hundred 
religious journals in the country. Yet it will seek to be 
especially a family paper, and we are confident it will con- 
tinue to deserve its popularity. 


....The Hon. Robert P. Porter, Superintendent of 
Census, has resigned, having practically completed the 
greatest census we have ever taken, He has done the work 
promptly and thoroughly, and whatever partisan critics 
may say the Eleventh Census will stand the test of accu- 
racy as well as any of its predecessors. Mr, Porter has 
succeeded in some departments where previous censuses 
failed. 

...eThe Catholic Champton reports something like a 
hundred places in the country “in which there is a daily 
mass.” It might be imagined that The Catholig¢ Cham- 
pion is a Roman Catholic paper. It is not, buta Protestant 
Episcopal paper, and these are Protestant Episcopal 
churches, hospitals and schools in which a daily mass is 
said ; fourteen of them in New York, eight in Philadelphia, 


six each in Newark and Chicago, five in Baltimore and four 
in Phillips Brooks’s city. 


....Fuller intelligence of the sinking of the ‘t Victoria” 
by the ‘‘ Camperdown” indicates that it was due to the 


blunder of Vice Admiral Tryon, who miscalculated the 


ability of the vessels to turn in such a short space. He 
has not survived, however, to give his defense. erhaps it 
is better so for him, for a blunder of that sort is hard to 
forgive. 


....South Carolina has gone into the liquor business, 
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AN evening was devoted to the foreign mission report. 
The church was crowded. On the platform were represen- 
tatives of the Foreign Mission Committee and several 
missionaries of the Church, at home on furlough, includ- 
ing two lady missionaries from India. 

After the formal presentation of the report, the Rev. J. 
A. MacDonald, of Alberni, B. C., told of laying the foun- 
dations among the Indians on our west coast. The Rev. 
J. H. MacVicar, of Honan, China, recounted some of the 
scenes through which our missionaries in that lawless 
province had been called to pass. He told also of the joy 
and gratitude of gathering in the first fruits. The Rev. 
W. A. Wilson, from India, where he has labored for nine 
years, made a most pathetic and stirring appeal for more 
laborers to enter the many open doors. The Rev. A. B. 
Winchester, whose work lies among the Chinese in 
British Columbia, protested vehemently againt the popu- 
lar mistake of supposing the Chinese are hopelessly 
vicious. He gave instances, sufficient to satisfy the most 
skeptical, that they are capable of becoming as consistent, 
stedfast and liberal Christians as Canadians. The Assem- 
bly and vast congregation were aroused by these addresses 
and appeals to an intense pitch of enthusiam, so that when 
that venerable and renowned missionary, the Rev. Dr. 
Paton was introduced as the representative of the Austra- 
lian Church, the whole audience rose spontaneously to re- 
ceive him, as they did with long continued applause. The 
hour was late, but the Assembly insisted that Dr. Paton 
should speak. He made a most pathetic appeal to the 
Church not to think of transferring its work in the New 
Hebrides to the Australasian Churches (as had been pro- 
posed) which were already doing all they could, but to de- 
termine rather to strengthen its staff in that most needy 
field, as well as in others. 

Little progress had been made with our most difficult 
and discouraging work among the Chinese in British Co- 
lumbia begun two years ago; but the new mission to the 
Indians in British Columbia has made a very promising 
beginning. In the Northwest Territories seven ordained 
missionaries with 19 helpers, such as teachers, matrons of 
industrial schools, etc., are at work on 21 Indian Reserves, 
on which services are held at 29 places. The outlook is 
brightening, prejudices are breaking down, and the Gospel 
is making good headway. 

Last year mission work was begun among the 6,000 
Jews in Montreal by a Mr. Newmark, a highly educated 
Jewish convert, who visited 478 families, about one-third 
of which received him favorably. He has besides preached 
to about 650 men in the mission hall. He reports 28 con- 
verted, of whom 10 have been baptized, and 388 families 
brought out of the Jewish Church during the year. 

The large extension of our foreign mission work report- 
ed is made possible by the great success of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Socicty, which last year contributed 
$41,792, and spent only $819 for management. It has 513 
auxiliaries and 221 mission bands, with a total member- 
ship of 18,515, tho it is nct yet twenty years since it was or- 
ganized. Our total staff is now, ordained missionaries, 35 ; 
lady teachers, 32; medical missionaries, 11, of whom 6 are 
ladies ; and 224 native helpers of various grades. 

The Assembly preacher at the morning service on Sun 
day, June 1th, was the Rev. D. M. Gordon, a popular and 
successful pastor in Halifax. 

The sermon was purely evangelical, without a tinge or 
hint of the “ higher criticism” or ‘‘ new theology,’” and was 
evidently very much enjoyed by the large congregation. In 
the afternoon the communion service was conducted by the 
moderator, assisted by the Rev. Dr. Thompson, of Sarnia, 
and Principal Caven, of Toronto. 

Instead of a sermon at the evening service, the Assembly 
listened for a whole hour on one of our hottest summer 
nights, in a church packed to the doors, to an address by 
the venerable Dr. J. G. Paton, who rapidly sketched the 
rise, progress and success of the Canadian Mission in the 
New Hebrides, where nearly fifty years ago the Rev. John 
Geddie landed alone with his faithful wife among the naked 
cannibal savages on the island of Aneityum. In simple 
story Dr. Paton told of the spread of the work from island 
to island of the large group, till at last all are occupied, tho 
not fully, as there are still 40,000 savages there without a 
missionary. The pathetic pleading of the venerable and 


| saintly missionary were simply irresistible, as he besought 
| the Church to strengthen its staff in this far-off field. 


' eration of Sabbath-school work. 


and proposes to monopolize it. It is only to be sold, how- 


ever, in those counties which petition for it. The Governor 
has laid in a big stock, and it will be sold in bottles bear- 
ing the seal of the State. It is said that the topers show a 


— deal of indignation at this humiliation of the great 
seal, 


.... Weare glad to see that The Christian Recorder re- 
ports the prospects for organic union of the African and 
African Zion Methodist Churches to be good. It will bea 
very great and noble achievement. 


....Next week we expect to report the addresses made on 
Independence Day at Woodstock. 


The report of the Church and Manse Building Fund, 
which helps struggling congregations in the Northwest, 
by way of loans principally, in the erection of churches 
and menses, shows that help had been given to build 21 
churches and manses during the year to the extent of 
$7,200. By aid of this fund, during the last eleven years, 
buildings to the value of $350,000 have been erected, the 
erection of many of which would have been greatly de- 
layed, or have been impossible altogether, but for it. 

Monday afternoon was largely occupied with the consid- 
Reports from 1,996 
schools show an attendance of 142,838 scholars and 16,160 
officers and teachers. Of these it is interesting to note 
that 53,993 study the Shorter Catechism, while but 41,769 
commit the Scripture to memory. The elders do a fair 


| share of Sunday-school work, 2,349 of them being engaged 


init. From the schools 3,942 members were received into 


| full communion. The total giving was $78,581, of which 
$40,459 was for running expenses, and the remainder given 


to the various missions of the Church. The Sunday-school 
scheme for the higher religious instruction of the young 
is gradually taking hold of the heart and life of the 
Chureh. About 1,000 took the prescribed course last year, 
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and 400 the examinations. One of the medals for profi- 
ciency went to a boy in one of the mission schools in India. 

Monday evening was occupied with the report on French 
Evangelization, a separate branch of Home Mission work, 
under a separate committee. When it is remembered that 
nearly one-third of the population of Canada is French 
Roman Catholic the great importance of this work will be 
more fully realized. This work is carried on in 37 fields, 
principally in the province of Quebec, with 96 preaching 
stations and an average attendance of about 2,700 every 
Sabbath. Last year 194 were added to the Church in these 
stations, and about $6,000 contributed for self-support. In 
addition 11 colporters were employed, who sold 1,674 copies 
or parts of copies of the Bible, and distributed 23,000 tracts. 
Twenty-five mission day schouls and four night schools 
were attended by 833 scholars of whom 383 were Catholics. 
In the mission boarding school, for higher education, at 
Pointe-aux-Trembles, near Montreal, there are 168 pupils, 
and 100 in the French Protestant Ladies’ College, at 
Ottawa. 

Among the gratifying results of the work are mentioned 
a growing intelligence and appreciation of the truth, a 
desire often expressed to break away from ecclesiastical 
authority and domination, thousands who read proscribed 
religious literature, 1,500 pupils attending Protestant mis- 
sion schools,12,000 French Canadians attending Protestant 
churches in Canada, 25,000 French Protestants who have 
yore to the United States to escape persecution and earn a 
living, lost by leaving the Catholic Church, and the fact 
that while fifty-five years ago there was scarcely a single 
French Canadian Protestant, now one of every 102 French 
Canadians in Canada and one of every 32 in the United 
States is Protestant. : 

On Tuesday morning a long deliverance on the foreign 
mission report was adopted, expressing sympathy with 
sick and bereaved missionaries, gratification at the open- 
ing of the training college in Trinidad, gratitude for con- 
tinued progress in Formosa, and for the safety and success 
of our missionaries in Honan, for the hopeful indications 
of a large ingathering in the near future, and cordially 
commending the work among the Chinese in British Co- 
lumbia. The question of negotiations for the transfer of 
our New Hebrides mission, if possible, to the Australasian 
churches was referred to the Synod of the Maritime Prov- 
inces. The principle of compulsory education for Indian 
children, proposed by Government, was approved. 

The committee appointed last year on the relations of 
the several theological colleges to the Church, and to 
suggest some plan by which uniformity of relation shall 
be secured, reported. The Convener, the Rev. D. M. Gor- 
don, of Halifax, very clearly set forth the points at issue. 
The discussion of the subject, in which Principals Caven 
and Grant, President Forrest and Dr. Cockrane took a 
prominent part, was very able and spirited. Several mo- 
tions which were offered were referred to a committee, 
which recommended that the report, with its recommenda- 
tions, be sent to presbyteries, college boards and senates 
to report to next Assembly. The recommendations are in 
favor of as uniform relation as itis possible to secure of 
the colleges to the Assembly, and direct control of the 
Assembly in the appointment of theological professors. 
The sentiment in favor of these positions seems to be al- 
most unanimous, 

The reports on the state of religion throughout the 
Church showed a fine spirit of gratitude and bopefulness. 
Assembly resolved that members be instructed to give 
prominence to the subject of family religion, and that the 
young people of our congregations be encouraged to form 
themselves into religious associations for Christian cul- 
ture and for missionary objects, over which the session 
shall exercise due supervision, 

The report on temperance this year was larger than 
usual, as it has been a year of special activity in this cause. 
The “ Royal Commission on the Liquor Traffic,” appointed 
by the Dominion Government last year, has been pursuing 
its inquiries ; but the Church as well as the general public 
have lost all faithin it as a means of helping on either 
temperance or prohibition. An efficient representative of 
the Church and temperance societies has accompanied the 
Commission. Prohibition sentiment is strengthening 
everywhere. <A plebiscite in Manitoba last year gave three 
to one in favor of it. A vote on prohibition, yea or nay, 
is to be taken on the first of January next, in‘Ontario, and 
at next Provincial Election on Prince Edward Island. 

Wednesday the report on statistics was presented, show- 
ing an increase of 283 churches and stations supplied ; the 
total number of communicants is 173,037, an increase of 
8,681; the amount paid for salaries is $842,017, an average 
of $917, or $4.81 per member ; the payments for all congre- 
gational purposes amount to $1,653,216, or $9.55 per mem- 
ber; the total contributions for all purposes amount to 
$1,996,171. The receipts for the various schemes of the 
Church are $295,475, or nearly $1.70 per member. Since 1875, 
the year of the union, the families, membership and reve- 
nues of the Church have doubled. 

A memorial from the Presbytery of ‘Toronto asked for 
the appointment of a committee on union with the Con. 
gregational Church, which will appoint a similar commit- 
tee. A General Committee on Union was appointed to con- 
confer with similar commitees in any other of the evan- 
gelical Churches. 

A proposal to enlarge the powers of synods so as to al- 
low them to finally issue all matters not involving consti- 
tutional questions of doctrine and polity was remitted to 
presbyteries for their consideration. 

The Presbyterian Record, the official monthly magazine 
of the Church, has a mailing list of 49,000, and a balance of 
over $500 profit last year. Tae Children’s Record hasa 
circulation of more than 20,000, and more than pays its 
way. 

After the disposal of a large number of items the Assem- 
bly was dissolved in the usual form, and the next Assem- 
bly called to meet at St. John, N. B., on the thirteenth of 
J une, 1894. 

ANNAN, ONTARIO, CANADA. 





THE CENSUS OF THE CHURCHES. 


THE fifteenth and final bulletin of Church statistics has 
just been issued from the Census Office. We give the 
essential portions of it : 


STATISTICS OF CHURCHES, 
BY HENRY K. CARROLL, 


THE REGULAR BAPTISTS (COLORED). 


The colored Baptists of the South constitute the most numer- 
ous body of Regular Baptists. Not all colored Baptists are em- 
braced in this division; only those who have separate churches, 
associations and State conventions. There are many colored 
Baptists in Northern States, who are mostly counted as members 
of churches belonging to white associations. None of them are 
included in the following tables. 

The first State convention of colored Baptists was organized in 
North Carolina in 1866; the second in Alabama, and the third in 
Virginia in 1867; the fourth in Arkansas in 1868, and the fifth 
in Kentucky in 1869. There are colored conventions in fifteen 
States. 

In addition to these organizations the colored Baptists of the 
United States have others more general in character: the 
American National Convention, the purpose of which is “to 
consider the moral, intellectual and religious growth of the de- 
nomination,” to deliberate upon questions of general concern 
and to devise methods to bring the churches and members of the 
race closer together; the Consolidated American Missionary 
Convention; the General Association of the Western States and 
Territories; the Foreign Mission Convention of the United 
States, and the New England Missionary Convention. All ex- 
cept the first are missionary in their purpose. 

The American National Convention, in its annual session in 
1890, adopted a resolution recommending that the practice of re- 
ceiving into membership persons immersed in Pedo-Baptist 
churches be discontinued, on the ground that Pedo-Baptist or- 
ganizations are not churches, and, therefore, have no power to 
administer baptism. The exchange of pulpits with Pedo-Baptists 
wasalso condemned as “inconsistent and erroneous.” 

It was extremely difficult to obtain returns of a third or more 
of the colored Baptist associations in the South. No response 
was made, in many instances, to repeated requests to clerks or 
moderators for statistics. Some of their State missionaries, pro- 
fessors and others were induced to undertake the work of gath- 
ering the returns of such associations, and after more than a 
year and a half of earnest endeavor, all possible resources being 
exhausted in the effort, full reports were secured from all but 
about half a dozen associations. The totals only of these are given. 
Several correspondents say that radical changes in colored asso- 
ciations are frequent. A few discontented churches often with- 
draw and forma new association, which continues for a year or 
two, and then is absorbed by another association. ‘The bound- 
aries of these bodies change frequently, but sometimes they are 
also irregular, embracing not contiguous territory, but counties 
or portions of counties widely separated. 

The colored Baptists are represented in fifteen States, all in the 
South, or on the border, and the District of Columbia. In Vir- 
ginia and Georgia they are very numerou:, having in the latter 
200,516, and in the former 203,048 communicants. In Alabama they 
have 142,437; in North Carolina, 136,856 ; in Mississippi, 186,647; in 
South Carolina, 129,147,and in Texas, 11,874 members. The ag- 
gregate is 1,362,140 members, who are embraced in 12,649 organiza- 
tions, with 12,100 11-12 church edifices, valued at $9,175,587. There 
are 417 associations, of which 65 are in Alabama, 63 in Georgia, 49 
in Mississippi, 40in North Carolina, and 23in Virginia. As associa- 
tions generally conform to county lines, the excess of associations 
in Georgia and Alabamaover Virginia is probably chiefly due to 
the greater number of counties. 

The average seating capacity of the church edifices is 246, and 
their average value $758. 
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THE GENERAL BAPTISTS. 


The General Baptists are thus distinguished because originally 
they differed from the Particular or Regular Baptists in holding 
that the atonement of Christ was general not particular ; that is, 
for the whole race, and not simply for those effectually called. 
There were General Baptists in England early in the seventeenth 
century. Indeed,some of their historians claim that they ap- 
peared both in England and America before the Particular or 
Regular Baptists. 

General Baptists in New England associated themselves in a 
yearly meeting at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Churches of the same faith and order were also orga nized in the 
first half of that century in Maryland, Virginia an d the Caro- 
linas. Most of these early churches, it appears, subsequently 
became Regular or Calvinistic churches. 

The first association of General Baptists in the West, where 
the denomination now has its entire strength, was the Liberty 
of Kentucky, orginized in 1824. In 1830 it adopted the practice 
of open communion, and about 1845 changed one of its articles of 
belief, which had been formulated at its organization, so as to 
embrace “infants and idiots” in the covenants of God’s grace 
and another so as tosay that “ne that shall endure to the end 
the same shall bz: saved,” instead of declaring that “ the saints 
will finally persevere through grace to glory.” These changes 
indicated the desire to eliminate such elements of Calvinism as 


had been introduced when the artitles were adopted a few years 
before. 

In 1870 the General Baptists formed a general association, in 
which all General Baptist associations are represented. The 
purpose of the general association was to bring “ into more inti- 
mate and fraternal relation and effective co-operation various 
bodies of liberal Baptists.” The denomination has received 
accessions of Freewill churches, but some of its churches have in 
turn joined Freewill and other Baptist bodies. It has increased 
inmembership quite rapidly. In 1870 it had 8,000 members; in 
1880, 12,367, and in 1890, 21,362. It is represented in the States of 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas and 
Nebraska. 

The confession of faith adopted by the General Association de- 
clares that the Bible is the only rule of faith and practice; that 
there isone God, the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost; that 
man is “fallen and depraved” and has no ability in himself to 
salvation ; that he that endures to the end shall be saved ; that 
rewards and punishment are eternal; that the only proper mode 
of baptism is immersion; that the only proper subjects of bap- 
tism are believers; that none save infants and idiots can partake 
of the benefits of the atonement, which was made for all, except 
by repentance and faith. They are in substantial agreement 
with the Freewill Baptists. 

The General Baptists have 22 associations, 399 organizations, 
208 7-12 edifices, valued at $201,140, and 21,352communicants. The 
average seating capacity of the edifices is 344and their average 
value $964. 

SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE ORIGINAL FREEWILL BAPTISTS. 


In the first half of the eighteenth century a number of General 
Baptist churches were organized in North Carolina. These, with 
some which had been formed in Virginia a little earlier, consti- 
tuted an association in 1729. Thirty years later many of these 
General had become Calvinistic or Regular Baptist churches. 
Those who did not unite with the Culvinistic associations were 
popularly called “* Freewillers,” because they held to the doc- 
trine of the freedom of the will. Accepting that term, they be- 
came known eventually as Original Freewill Baptists, the word 
* original ” probably referring to their early history. 

Their doctrines are set forth in a confession of faith consisting 
of eighteen articles. It declares that Christ ‘* freely gave him- 
self a ransom for all, tasting death for every man; that God 
wants all to come to repentance "; that ‘all men, at one time or 
another, are found in such capacity as that through the grace 
of God they may be eternally saved ”; that those “ordained to 
condemnation ” are the ungodly and because they will not repent 
and believe the Gospel; that children dying in infancy are not 
subject to the second death; that God has not “ decreed any 
person to everlasting death or everlasting life out of respect or 
mere choice,” except in appointing the “ godly unto life and the 
ungodly who die in sin unto death”; that only believers should 
be baptized, and the only baptism is immersion. They believe in 
washing the saints’ feet and in anointing the sick with oil. 

The churches hold for business purposes quarterly conferences, 
in which all members may participate; they have a clerk,a 
treasurer, deacons who prepare for the communion service and 
care for the poor, and ruling elders to settle controversies be- 
tween brethren. Communion and feet washing are, as a rule, 
held quarterly. Members of churches are forbidden to frequent 
the “ race track, the card table, shooting matches, or any other 
place of disorder.” In church trials it is provided that “ no per- 
son of color within the pale of the church shall give testimony 
against any person ” except one “of color.” Only male members 
shall occupy the offices of the church. Annual conferences, 
composed of all the elders (pastors), ministers (ordained), and 
preachers (licentiates) in good standing, and of delegates from 
the churches, have power to “ silence” preachers, try and disown 
or discontinue elders, receive new churches and settle difficulties 
in churches. 

There are three conferences, with churches in the two Carolinas. 
The number of organizations is 167, with 12544 church edifices, 
valued at $57,005 and 11,864 communicants. The average seating 
capacity of the edifices is 331 and their average value $455. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE UNITED BAPTISTS. 


There being in Congregational and Baptist churches in New 
England some opposition to the great revival movement of the 
eighteenth century, led by George Whitefield, a separation oc 
curred in many instances, and there were “separates ” both 
among the Congregationalists and Baptists. The latter were 
called Separate Baptists, and those from whom they separated 
were called, by way of distinction, Regular Baptists, a name 
which they still retain. The Separate Baptists became quite nu- 
merous in New England (where many of those who separated 
from the Congregational churches united with them) and else- 
where. But in the last quarter of the eighteenth century and 
the beginning of the present Separate and Regular Baptists came 
together in Virginia, Kentucky and elsewhere, and called them- 
selves United Baptists. The great body of these are now known 
as Regular, or Missionary, Baptists. 











There are still a few United Baptists who retain the old title 
and an independent existence. These are tabulated herewith 
separately. A few associations in full fellowship with the Regu- 
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lar Baptists still use the word ** United.” The doctrinal basis on 
which the union of Separate and Regular Baptists was accom- 
plished in Kentucky in 1801 was not distinctly Calvinistic. While it 
did declare the final perseverance of the saints, it did not set forth 
election or reprobation, and it stipulated that the holding of the 
doctrine that “Christ tasted death for every man” (general 
atonement) should be “‘ no bar to communion.” The United Bap- 
tists, according to the articles of faith set forth by most of their 
associations, are now moderately Calvinistic. These articles 
declare that Christ “suffered and died to make atonement for 
sin,” not indicating whether this atonement was general or par- 
ticular; that tho the Gospel is to be preached to all nations and 
sinners are to be called upon to repent, such is their opposition 
to the Gospel that they freely choose a state of sin; that God in 
his **mere good pleasure ” elected or chose in Christ a great mul- 
titude among all nations; that through the influences of the Holy 
Spirit he “effectually calls them,” and they “ freely choose 
Christ for their Savior”; that those who are united to God by a 
living faith are forgiven and justified “solely on account of the 
merits of Christ "; that those who are justified and regenerated 
will persevere to the end; that baptism should be administered 
only to believers and by immersion; that the Lord’s Supper 
should be “observed by those who have been regenerated, regu- 
larly baptized, and become members of a Gospel church”; that 
foot washing ought to be practiced by all baptized believers. 

There are 9 associations of United Baptists, with 163 organiza- 
tions, 139 church edifices, valued at $55,350, and 9,361 communi- 
cants. Theaverage seating capacity of the churches is 301, and 
their average value $398. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


This body holdsa separate position among Baptists. Its oldest 
associations, the Elk River and Duck River, were organized in 
1808 in Tennessee, where more than half of the communicants re- 
ported are to be found. Its articlesof faith set forth a mild fourm 
of Calvinism, with a g*neral atonement. They declare that 
Christ “ tasted death for every man,” and made it possible for 
God to have mercy upon all who come unto him on Gospel terms ; 
that sinners are justified by faith, that the saints will persevere ; 
that true believers are the only proper subjects of baptism, and 
that immersion is the only proper baptism, and that baptism, the 
Lord's Supper and feet washing are ordinances of the Gospel to 
be continued until Christ’s second coming. This body claims to 
be the oldest body of Baptists, and that there were no others in 
Tennessee until 1825, when the Two-Seed churches came into ex- 
istence as the result of what is known as the Antinomian contro- 
versy. 

There are 152 organizations, 134% church edifices, valued at 
$56,755, and 8,254 communicants, Of the latter 5,065 are in Ten- 
nessee; the rest are divided between Alabama, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, North Carolina and Texas. The average 
seating capacity of the edifices is 304, and their average value 
$422. 
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THE SEPARATE BAPTISTS. 


The Separate Baptists of the last century were those who fa- 
vored the great Whitefield revival movement. They separated 
from those Baptists who, for various reasons, opposed the re- 
vival. They had considerable accessions from the Congrega- 
tional churches, and became numerous in New England, Vir- 
ginia and elsewhere. Most of these Separate Baptists formed a 
union with the Regular Baptists a century or more ago, but a few 
still maintain separate organizations. Two associations which 
retain the word “ Separate” in their title are counted as Regular 
Zaptists. 

Separate Baptists are generally in doctrinal agreement with 
the Freewill Baptists, holding to a general atonement and reject- 
ing the doctrine of election and reprobation. 

There is 1 association, with 24 organizations, 19 church edifices, 
valued at $9,200, and 1,599 communicants. The average seating 
capacity of the edifices is 297, and their average value $484. 
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THE UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 


The United Brethren in Christ are sometimes confounded with 
the Unitas Fratrum,or Moravian Brethren. Tho some of the his- 
torians of the former body claim that it was connected in some 
way with the Ancient and Renewed Brethren of Bohemia and 
Moravia, the United Brethren in Christ and the Moravians are 








wholly separate and distinct and have no actual historical rela- 
tions. The Moravians were represented in this country long 
before the United Brethren in Christ arose, which was about the 
year 1800. 

Philip William Otterbein, a native of Prussia and a minister of 
the German Reformed Church, and Martin Boehm, a Mennonite 
pastor in Pennsylvania of Swiss descent, were the chief founders 
of the Church of the United Brethren in Christ. These men, 
preaching with great earnestness and fervency, had revivals of 
religion in Pennsylvania and Maryland, resulting in many acces- 
sions to membership of the churches they served. Others of like 
mind assisted them in the ministry, and they met occasionally in 
conference concerning their work. The first of these informal 
conferences was held in Baltimore, Md., in 1789. The movement, 
tho meeting with some opposition, gradually developed into a 
separate denomination. At a conference held in Frederick 
County, Md., in 1800, attended by Otterbein, Boehm, Geeting, 
Newcomer and nine others,an organization was formed under 
the title ** United Brethren in Christ,” and Otterbein and Boehm 
were elected superintendents or bishops. The preachers in- 
creased and new churches arose, and it soon became necessary to 
have two annual conferences, the second one being formed in the 
State of Ohio. In 1815 the denomination completed its organiza- 
tion by the adoption at a general conference of a discipline, rules 
of order and a confession of faith. 

For some years the work of the Church was mainly among the 
German element. It still has German conferences, but the great 
bulk of its members are English-speaking people. 

In doctrine, practice and usage the United Brethren are Meth- 
odistic. They have classes and class leaders, stewards, exhorters, 
local and itinerant preachers, presiding elders, circuits, quarter- 
ly and annual conferences and other Methodist features. Their 
founders were in fraternal intercourse with the fathers of Ameri- 
can Methodism, and in spirit and purpose the two bodies were 
not dissimilar. ‘Ihe United Brethren, tho not historically a 
Methodist branch, aMiliate with the Methodist churches, sending 
representatives to the ecumenical Methodist conferences, 

Their annual conferences are composed of itinerant and local 
preachers and lay delegates representing the churches. The 
bishops preside in turn over these conferences, and in conjunc- 
tion with a committee of presiding elders and preachers fix the 
-appointments of the preachers for the ensuing year. The pas- 
toral term is three years, but in particular caves it may be ex- 
tended with the consent of the conference, There is but one 
order among the ordained preachers, that of elder. Since 1889 it 
has been Jawful to license and ordain women. Bishops are elect- 
ed by the General Conference, not to life service, but for a quad- 
rennium. They are, however, eligible to re-election. The Gen- 
eral Conference, which is composed of ministerial and lay dele- 
gates, elected by the annual conferences, mects once in every 
four years and has full authority, under certain constitutional 
restrictions, to legislate for the whole Church, to hear ard decide 
appeals, etc. 

Their doctrines, which are Arminian, are expressed in a confes- 
sion of faith, consisting of thirteen brief articles, which set forth 
the generally accepted view of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
the Scriptures, justification and regeneration, the Christian sab- 
bath and the future state. Concerning the sacraments, it holds 
that baptism and the Lord’s Supper should be observed by all 
Christians, but the mode of baptism and the manner of celebra- 
ting the Lord’s Supper should be left to the judgement of indi- 
viduals. The baptism of children is also left to the choice of 
parents. Sanctification is described as the * work of God’s grace 
through the Word and the Spirit, by which those who have been 
born again are separated in their acts, words and thoughts from 
sin and are enabled to live unto God.” 

The confession first adopted in 1815 was revised in 1889 and 
slightly enlarged. The constitution was also changed in the 
same year, resultingin a division, those who held that the 
changes were not effected in a constitutional way withdrawing 
from the General Conference of 1889 and holding a separate ses- 
sion. These brethren hold to the unchanged confession and con- 
stitution, and insist that they are the legal body known as the 
United Brethren in Christ. Many cases to settle the validity of 
the action of the General Conference of 1889 have been before the 
courts, and considerable church property is involved in the final 
decision, which may not be reached for some years to come. As 
both bodies claim the same title, it has been deemed necessary to 
putafter it, in parenthesis, in one case, for the sake of distine- 
tion, the words “old constitution.” This designates the smaller 
body, which refuses to recognize the constitutionality of the re- 
vision. 

The General Conference of 1885 created a commission to revise 
the Confession of Faith and the Constitution, expressing at the 
same time its opinion that two clauses in the existing constitution, 
one forbidding the changing of or doing away with the confes- 
sion, and the other likewise forbidding any change in the consti- 
tution except upon “ request of two-thirds of the whole society,” 
were “extraordinary and impracticable as articles of constitu- 
tional law.”” The commission submitted a revised confession and 
constitution to the churches, as directed, for their approval. A 
number of members of the General Conference of 1885 protested 
against the act creating the commission as unconstitutional and 
revolutionary. When the work of the commission was submitted 
for approval they and those who agreed with them refused to 
vote on it, insisting that the matter was not legally before the 
Church. Of those who voted more than two-thirds approved the 
revised documents, and they were accordingly formally pro- 
claimed by the General Conference of 1889,as the “ fundamental 
belief and organic law of the Church.” The vote of the confer- 
ence was 111 to21. When the chairman announced that the con- 
ference would proceed under the amended constitution, Bishop 
Milton Wright and eleven delegates withdrew to meet elsewhere 
for legislation’ under the old constitution. The majority claim 
that the constitution of 1841 was never submitted to the members 
of conferences or of the Church, but was adopted by the General 
Conference only. 

Two important changes were made in the constitution, one ad- 
mitting laymen to the General Conference and one modifying the 
section prohibiting membership in secret societies. The old con- 
stitution had this section: “There shall be no connection with 
secret combinations.” 

The new constitution modities this by providing that all secret 
combinations which infringe upon the rights of others and whose 
principles are injurious to the Christian character of their mem- 
bers are contrary tothe Word of God, and Christians should have 
no connection with them. The new section also empowers the 
General Confarence to enact “ rules of discipline concerning such 
combinations.” 

There are in this country 45 annual conferences; also, one in 
Canada, and mission districts in Africa and Germany. The de- 
nomination is not represented in any of the New England States 
nor in any of the States south of Virginia, Tennessee and 
Missouri. It is strongest in members in the three States of Ohio 
(47,678), Indiana (35,824) and Pennsylvania (33,951). Its total mem- 
bership is 202,474, divided among 3,731 organizations, with 
2,836 37-60 church edifices, valued at $4,292,643. The average 
seating capacity of the edifices is 288 and the average value $1,513. 
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THE UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST (OLD CONSTITU- 
TION). 

This body consists of those who hold that the act of the General 
Conference of 1885, creating a commission to revise the Confes- 
sion of Faith and Constitution, was unconstitutional, and that 
all proceedings under it were null and void. Bishop Milton 
Wright and eleven delegates withdrew from the General Confer- 
ence of 1889 because of the announcement that its proceedings 
would conform to the revised constitution. They immediately 
convened in conference and proceeded to legislate and elect 
bishops and general church officers under the old constitution. 
The division begun in this way was soon widely extended, in- 
volving many of the conferences and placing the ownership and 
occupancy of much church property in dispute. The “ Liberals,” 
asthe majority are called, continued in possession of the general 
church property and offices and also of most of the churches and 
parsonages. The ‘** Radicals,” those who adhere to the old con- 
fession and constitution, have churches, ministers and members 
inmany of theconferences, the titles of which they have pre- 
served. There are, therefore, two sets of conferences bearing 
the same names and covering the same territory. Many suits 
have been entered in the courts to test the control of the property 
involved. A final decision has not yet been reached. Those who 
adhere tothe unamended constitution insist that the General 
Conference of 1885 had no constitutional power to provide for 
the revision of the constitution and confession; that the General 
Conference of 1889 had no right toact under the revised constitu- 
tion, and that the existing constitution was and still is the or- 
ganic law of the Church. They maintain an exclusive attitude 
toward all secret societies, according to the provision of the old 
constitution forbidding connection with any of them. 

When the statistics for the Eleventh Census were obtained the 
line of division had not in all cases become distinct, and it was 
difficult to get returns from some of the districts. A number of 
presiding elders reported that much of the church property in 
their respective districts was in dispute, being claimed by both 
parties. In some States the courts have decided one way and in 
other States theother way. In tabulating from the schedules 
returned by the presidingelders of each branch care has been 
taken not to count the same edifices and property twice. It is 
possible, however, that in some cases duplication has not been 
prevented, 

The total number of members is 22,807, and there are 75 organi- 
zations. The average seating capacity of the church edifices is 
302, and their average value $1,116. 
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THE (PLYMOUTH) BRETHREN II, 


Those constituting this branch are often called the ** Loose” 
Brethren, because they are regarded as less strict in discipline 
than either of the other three branches. They also hold a some- 
what different view of the ministry,a view approaching that 
common among the denominations which have regular pastors. 
The statistics of (Plymouth) Brethren I were given in Bulletin 
No. 70. The Roman numerals are no part of the name, but are 
used solely for the sake of distinction. 

They have 88 organizations and 2,419 members and are repre- 
sented in 28 States, their chief strength being in linois. 
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THE (PLYMOUTH) BRETHREN III. 

These are the strictest division of the Brethren. Their separa- 
tion from the Brethren of the first and largest division some 
years ago was the result of a controversy over a matter of disci- 
pline. They insisted that all the Brethren were under obligation 
to accept a certain declaration on a point of faith made by one of 
their assemblies. 

They have 86 organizations and 1,235 members. 
are to be found in the State of Illinois. 
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THE (PLYMOUTH) BRETHREN IV. 

This branch is due to a difference arising quite recently among 
those formerly constituting the third division. Some held that a 
second impartation of divine power must be received before a 
member could be said to be in full possession of eternal life. 
This view gave rise to various complications respecting the per- 
son of Christ and the condition of the Old Testamert saints. 
Those who refused to accept this teaching formed new assemblies 
or congregations and constitute the fourth division. 

They have 31 organizations, with 718 members, They are found 
in 15 States, principally in California, Ohio and Massachusetts. 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS. 

Christian Scientists are those who believe that all ills of body 
and all evils of whatever nature are subject to the healing power 
of mind or spirit. 

Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy, of Boston, Mass., claims to have 
discovered in 1866 and introduced in 1867 the “ first purely meta- 
physical system of healing since the apostolic days.” She began 
in that year to impart information as to the principles of the sys- 
tem. Out of this beginning was developed the Massachusetts 
Metaphysical College, which was chartered in 1881. Mrs. Eddy, 
with six of her students, constituted the first Christian Scientist 
Association in 1876. Three years later a Christian Scientist 
Church was organized in Boston with 26 members. Mrs. Eddy 
was called to be its pastor the same year and arcepted the posi- 
tion. In 188] she was ordained. Other churches and associations 
sprang up in different parts of the country, and in 1886a national 
Christian Scientist Association was formed, the first meeting be- 
ing held in New York City. There are regular churches, with 
pastors in thirty-three States, and Sunday services are held in 
numerous places where churches have not been organized. There 
are also thirty or more Christian Science dispensaries. The organ 
of the denomination, The Christian Science Journal (monthly), 
publishes many columns of cards of practitioners of the science 
of mind bealing. 

The principles of Christian Science have been set forth authori- 








tatively by Mrs. Eddy. According to her statements all con- 
sciousness is mind, and mindis God. There is but one mind, and 
that is the divine mind. This is infinite good, which supplies all 
mind by reflection instead of subdivision. God is reflected, not 
divided. Soul is spirit,and spirit is God. There is but one soul, 
and that isGod. The flesh is evil, not the soul. Soul is “sub- 
stance in truth”; matter is * substance in error.”’ Soul, spirit or 
mind is not evil, nor is it mortal. Life is eternal. It implies 
God. Whatever errs is mortal, and is a departure from God. 
Evil is simply the absence of good. Evil is unreal; good only is 
real. The divine mind is one and indivisible, and tberefore 
never out of harmony. Man is immortal, being coeternal with 
God. The divine power is able to bring all into harmony with 
itself. Hence Christian Science says to all manner of disease: 
“Know that God isall-power and all-presence, and there is noth- 
ing beside him, and the sick are healed.” ‘Sickness is a belief, a 
latent fear, made manifest in the body in different forms of fear 
or disease. This tear is formed unconsciously in the silent 
thought.’’ It is to be dissipated by actual consciousness of the 
“truth of science” that man’s harmony is no more to be invaded 
than the rhythm of the universe. Suffering exists only in the 
“mortal mind”; ** matter bas no sensation, and cannot suffer.” 
“If yourule out every sense of disease and suffering from mor- 
tal mind it cannot be found in the body.” All drugs are to be 
avoided. Theonly means of cure proposed by Christian Science 
is spiritual. Sin, like sickness and death, is unreal. In order to 
cure it the sinner’s belief in its reality must be overthrown. 
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THE ADONAI SHOMO. 


This community was organized and legally established as a 
corporation in 1876, in Petersham, Mass. At its organiza- 
tion it had 11 members. It came out of the Adventist move 
ment. Its leading principles are faith in Christ as the Son of God 
and a community of goods. All members, male and female, have 
an equat voice in matters of government and property. There is 
a common treasury, Whence individual needs are supplied, All 
labor for the common maintenance, agriculture being the chief 
industry. 
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INDEPENDENT CONGREGATIONS. 

These are congregations having no connection with any of the 
denominations. They vary widely in faith. Some are akin to 
Presbyterian, others to Methodist, and others to Adventist and 
other bodies. They have no general ae ion among them- 
selves. Some are organized on a union basis and receive part of 
their support from members of several denominations. here are 
156 organizations, with 14,126 members and property valued at 
$1,486,000, 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE official statistics of the Wesleyan Methodists of 
England show a total membership of 427.700 as against 
424,952 last year. The new members received number 
44,188, while there are 32,338 on trial. There are 68,125 
junior members and 151 candidates. 


....The Baptist Young People’s Union of America holds 
its third International Convention at Indianapolis, July 
13th-16th. Among the persons who will be present and 
make addresses are President John H. Chapman, the Rev. 
A. J. Dickinsun, of Selma, Ala., P. S. Henson, D.D., of 
Chicago, H. M. King, D.D., of Providence, R. I., Gen. T. 
J. Morgan, W. M. Lawrence, D.D., of Chicago, George C. 
Lorimer, D.D., of Boston, Mornay Williams, Esq., of this 
city, and Dr. A. C. Dixon, of Brooklyn. 


.-Christian people in Pittsburg are jubilant over the 
veto by Governor Pattison of the bill to repeal the act 
of 18,55imposing a fine of twenty-five dollars for each 
violation of the Sunday law of 1794 in Allegheny County. 
Governor Pattison in his message traces the increase of the 
penalty and urges that it was established by the highest 
authority and kept upon the statute books in recognition 
of a sound public sentiment; that there is no popular de- 
mand for its repeal, and that the conditions are such as to 
call for its continuance. 


.-The Young Men’s Christian Association of Yale 
University has done a wise thing in issuing an open letter 
to all who have friends about to enter coll-ge, inviting the 
co-operation of teachers, pastors and parents in introduc- 
ing to them all new students. They desire to extend a 
cordial greeting to such, welcome them to the best life of 
the place, and do everything in their power to assist them 
during the first week of college life in forming the right 
kind of new associations and receiving proper impressions. 
The letter is signed by William H. Salimon, President, and 
He.ry T. Fowler, General Secretary. 


.. With a view to uniting Christians of all denomina- 
tions and associations into a working body for the promo- 
tion of work in sociology, arrangements have been made 
for a meeting at Chautunqua to be held July 19th, 20th, 
for forming an American Institute of Christian Socioloyxy. 
It will be along much the same lines as the Cirisuan So- 
cial Union in the United St»t+s and Canada, which has 
already done much, under the presidency of Bishop Hunt- 
ington, to interest people in the application of Christianity 
to the social and industrial problems of the day. The 
principles are in general (1) to claim for the Christian law 
the ultimate authority to rule social practice ; (2) to study 
together how to apply the moral truths and principles of 
Christianity to the social a d economic difficulties of the 
day ; (3) to present Christ in practical life as a living master 
and king, the enemy of wrong and selfishness, the power of 
righteousness and love. Among those interested in the 
movement are Bishop Vincent, the Rev. Washington Glad- 
den, Prof. R. T. Ely, President James Brand, the Rev. 
Sydney Strong, and the Rev. Dr. Herron. It is desired that 
as wide co-operation as possible may be enlisted so as to 
secure effective orgavization and the widest influence. 


.-At the recent Conference of the Congregational 
Churches of the State of Connecticut, at Rockville, there 
was presented a report on the attitude of the American 
Board toward the Congregaticnal churches, After ex- 
pressing gratification at the attempts made during the 
past year or two to bring itself more fully into harmony 
with its constituency, it says that it is evident that not- 
witbstanding action thus far taken, the management is 
not as yet sutficieatly modified to secure such co opera- 
tion between it and the churches as is essential to the best 
success. It also states that it is generally understood that 
the one thing which prevents the more complete co-oper- 
ation, which seems so necessary, isthe attitude of two or 
three members of the Prudential Committee. It suggests 
that these men be quietly remanded to a place where their 
influence would not he officially felt. The report occasioned 
aspirited discussion,and an attempt was made to post- 
pone action. This, however, was voted down, and a resolu- 
tion was passed that the conference respectfully request 
the American Board at its next annual meeting in its 
election of officers to plan to secure such harmony as will 
tend to re-establish the society i: the confidence of the 
churches, and thus secure their unhesitating support and 
co-operation. 


.-..The Stated Clerk of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, Dr. W. H. Roberts, bas published an 
analysis of the votes on the overtures in regard to the 
Revision of the Confession. He arranges them in: seven 
classes—Aflirmative, Negative. Doubt Constitutionality, 
Not Acting, Declined Acting, Not Reporting, Affirmed 
with Exceptions. The total number of presbyteries enti- 
tled to vote was 220. Of these 111 made a simple taajority, 
and 147 the two-thirds majority requisite for the adoption 
of any overture. The highest number reached in the 
affirmative column was 112 for overtures 21 and 28, both 
of them merely clerical in their character. Only three 
overtures, 12, 21 and 28, had a bare majority in their favor, 
not one a pronounced majority against it. But one had a 
plurality against it, Overture 3 receiving 58 affirmative 
and 102 negative votes; while10 presbyteries did not act, 
and 34 did not report on it. Those voting against Over- 
ture 3, however, are in most cases not to be counted 
against revision, as they expressed their preference for 
having all mention of the doctrine of preterition omitted 
from the Confession. The same thing is true in other 
cases. The lowest number in the Negative column, 54 for 
Overture 28, doubtless represents the number of presby- 
teries actually voting which are unalterably opposed to 
any revision at all. If to this number, 54, be added the 
lowest number in the column Not Reporting, which is 25, 
we have a total of 79, which may fairly be considered to 
represent those presbyteries that, for one reason or anoth- 
er, may be classed as opposed to any revision, leaving 121 
which are in favor of more or less of revision, 
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Biblical Research. 


THE LOGOS IDEA AND CONTEM- 
PORARY THOUGHT. 


THE trend and tendency of modern bibli- 
cal research is to connect as much as possi- 
ble New Testament ideas with contempo- 
rary thought. That the originally Jewish 
cast and type of original Christianity as 
proclaimed by Christ and the earliest 
Apostles were materiaily and not onlv 
formally modified by Greek thought, and 
appear in this modified shape in New Tes- 
tament literature, particularly the Pauline 
letters, isa theory strongly urged by Har- 
nack in his Dogmengeschichte and by his 
school. Cf. Vol. L., pp. 87-128. It is thought 
among otber things that the originally 
Jewish idea of a Messiah was chanued 
throngh Greek influences and transformed 
into the Logos doctrine of the divine 
teacher and the God who bas appeared in 
the flesh. With more show of probability 
the idea has been connected with contem- 
porary Jewish apocalyptic thought. This 
greater degree of probability lies in the fact 
that the idea of pre-existence is really a 
feature of the Jewish theological thought 
current in the New Testament era. In 
order to exalt an idea or a sacred person or 
object, and in order to bring out in clear 
relief the great difference b tween their in- 
adequate form as these actually appear,and 
their ideal form as intended by the Creator, 
the Jewish theologians were accustomed to 
presuppose a pre-existent form with God ; 
and in this wayit is thought the Logos 
idea found its way into the Christian sys- 
tem. 

The most dangerous kind of an error is a 
half truth. There can be no doubt that 
such an idea of pre-existence did obtain in 
the Jewixh thought of the day, but not in 
any way sufficient to show a causal connec- 
tion between that and the Logos idea of St. 


John. Here again applies the dictum Duo 
si faciunt (dicunt) idem non est idem. Dr. 
W. Schmidt, the author of “ Der alte 


Glaube,” has a recent article in the Neue 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift (No. 4). He draws 
attention to the fact that even the Book of 
Enoch, the chief source on this question, 
cannot be cited in this connection, as the 
“* Similes,” in which this doctrine is tanght, 
may be of Christian origin, or at any rate, is 
claimed to be later than the New Testament 
by many writers. The Book of Baruch, an- 
other source, is acknowledged to be post- 
Christian, as ure also the Testament of the 
Twelve Apostles, and probably also the 
Fourth Book of Ezra. Of the Ascension of 
Isaiah the Jewish portion is not younger 
than 100 A.b., aod that the Book of Jubilees 
was written in the first Christian century 
is not disputed. The third Book of the 
Sibyllines does not even make mention of 
pre-existence, dealing with the Messiah 
only in general terms. Justin Mar 
tyr’s “ Dialogue with Trypho” can be 
cited against the idea that the pre 
existence idea was current before the 
New Testment era among the Jews. 
His Jewish antagonist expressly says: 
‘“*We expect the Christ to be born as a man 
from men.” The fact that contemporary 
Judaism expected a purely human Messiah 
is confirmed by the two best-known Tar- 
guminf. The Onkelos Targum very care- 
fully avoids giving divine honors to any 
one except Jehovah, and the Jonathan Tar- 
gum refersin Is. 53 to the Messiah, but sees 
neither in Is. 7: 14, nor in Micah 5: 2, any 
reference to him as born from a virgin, 
and in Micah5: 1 says that the name of 
the Messiah was only mentioned from eter 
nity and in Is. 9: 5 sees Jehovab and not 
the Messiah. The fact of the Messiah’s being 
hidden, this paraphase refers to his being 
hidden on earth before his public appear- 
ance, to his state of humiliation. It is the 
same thought that is taught by “ Trypho,” 
c. 8, notwithstanding his direct opposition 
to the idea of pre-existence. Even the fa- 
mous text of Sohar cannot be appealed to 
for this thesis. Apart from the uncertainty 
as to the age of the book, even supposing it 
identifies the Metharthron with the Mes- 
siah, as it teaches really the pre-existence 
of all things in the absolute One, and fur- 
ther as it teaches the pre-existence of the 
Messiah after the manner of the Gnostico- 
philosophical school, it is impossible to 
utilize this book with certainty for the 
contemporary thought of the New Testa- 
mentera. Of the Midrashim, the Midrash 
Bereshith Rabba inteprets the spirit of God 
in Gen. 1: 2 of the Messiah. But yet there 
this reference to the pre-existent Messiah 
is no earlier than the second Christian cen- 
tury. In the Septuagint the translators in- 
terpret Gen. 49: 10; Num, 24:7; Ps. 109: 3, 
as referring to the Messiah. ‘Lhe first 
passage says nothing of his essence. Even 





if the other two passages are understood as 
teaching the pre existence of the Messiah, 
they cannot furnish the basis for conclud- 
ing that such an idea was widely current 
among the Jews of the day, but rather 
that at best it was taught by the one or the 
other theological school. None of these 
authorities cited contaiv any proof that the 
pre-existence idea of the New Testament 
was tne result of Jewish speculation, or 
“a union (Verschmelzung) of the ideas of 
Oriental phantasy and mythology with the 
thoughts of Hellenistic philosophy” (Har- 
nack, 1,89). Other passages also quoted 
for this hypothesis will not bear a close 
scrutiny. The ‘Jerusalem which is above”’ 
(7 Gv ‘Lepovaa7 ju) of Gal, 4; 26, is not a pre- 
existent Jerusalem, but the spiritual Je- 
rusalem, the communion of the Christians, 
dvw cannot be interpreted locally, nor can 
Rev 21: 2, be interpreted in the pre-exist- 
ent sense, on account of the contrast. The 
Jerusalem of Heb. 12: 22, refers to a place 
where the believers have already come 
(xpooe?nAvIare) and is not a pre-existent 
model. 

The quotation from “* Assumptio Mosis,” 
c. 1, where Moses is described as being ab 
initio orbis terarrum, cannot be utilized in 
this connection, as the date of the book is 
uncertain. Possibly this passage was writ- 
ten under Christian influence. This same 
is true of the Midrash * Bereshith Rabba,” 
8, 2, where the law is described as pre-exist- 
ent ‘‘twothousand years before the crea- 
tion of the world.” The most reliable 
passage is that found in the Prayer of 
Joseph in which pre-existence is claimed 
for Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. But very 
little is known of this book. Equally un- 
satisfactory are the appeals made to the 
Shechina idea, and to the Memre, which 
are revelations of God. 'n Eccles, 18: 15, 
there is a poetical personification, and Philo 
is the first to use the expression Logos 
theologically, and his use too cannot fur- 
nish a satisfactory explanation for the New 
Testament usage. The ‘question as to the 
Whence and How of the Logos is not dis- 
cussed by him. Least of all can the pre- 
existence of the Logos be based upon his 
presentation. The Logos of Philo and its 
dependence on this the Memra of God in the 
Targumim cappot have been the source 
from which the New Testament drew its 
doctrine of pre existence. 


Che Sunday-School. 
LESSON FOR JU LY 16TH. 
PAUL AT ATHENS: ACTS 17: 22-31. 


‘ 


GOLDEN TEXT.—God is a spirit, and they 
that worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth.—John 4: 24. 

Novres.—Let the scholar explain how Paul 

came to Athens from Philippi, and also 
how he was alone.———“* Arcopagus.”—Old 
Version “‘ Mars’ Hill,’ which isthe English 
translation of the proper name. The prom- 
inent thing about Athens, topographically, 
is the Acropolis, a high, rocky hill, which 
was the castle of the city, dn the top of 
which were the Parthenon and other fa- 
mous buildings. East of the Parthenon is a 
hill out of which projects the Areopagus, a 
crag, to which one rises a little from the 
hill behind it, and which in front, facing 
the Acropolis, forms a ledge twenty or 
thirty feet high. There are seats all around 
it, where the judges of the court of the 
Areopagus, the chief court of Athens, used 
to sit; and it was a favorite place for ora- 
tors to stand. [t is still in fair preservation. 
Remember that Athens, while still the 
most interesting city of Greece, and famous 
for its schoolsaud philosophers and temples, 
had no political power, and had been much 
weakened by the conquest of Sulla. Cor- 
inth had taken its place commercially -—— 
“ Somewhat superstitious.” —The American 
revisers properly prefer religious to *‘su- 
perstitious.”’ The word means (od-fear- 
ing; and Paul would not say anything 
offensive. —-—— ‘‘ The object of your wor- 
ship.’—Not ‘“devotions.’”? He passed by 
their altars, statues of gods, ete, “To 
an unknown God,”’—Not “the Unknown 
Ged.”’ It was probably set up asa thank- 
offering to some god, the giver did not 
know who, that had helped him. “ For 
we are also his offspring.”’—This is quoted 
from Aratus, a Cilician poet, a countryman 
of Paul. As written it referred to Zeus, or 
Jupiter, the chief god of the Greeks. 
“ Overlooked.”’—A better expression than 
* winked at.” 
. Instruction.—The poor traveling preacher 
Paul gave the Areopagus more distinction 
than all the orators that ever spoke from 
it. Somuch is Christianity better than alJ 
pagan greatness. 

Paul was a gentleman. He begins po- 
litely and complimentarily to a crowd of 
idolaters. He did not want to offend but 
to win them. 

‘Lrue is it that people everywhere want a 
God, and feel after him. If we did not 
know of God we should have to find him 
for ourselves because we should feel the 
need of a higher power. 














Those who pay no attention to God often 
have their superstitions which recognize 
outside powers, even of a very low order. 
Some, for example, sre moon-worshipers, 
and dread its power if seen over the left 
shoulder; others regard the number thir- 
teen as a dangerous sort of god that will 
hurt them; others pay great respect to a 
looking-glass and think it will kill them if 
they break it. It is very foolish to fear any 
but the true God. 

God created the world. That was almost 
a new idea tothose idolaters. Pagans often 
have thought of a God who arranged and 
rules the world, but seldom of one who first 
created it. They generally assume that 
matter always was, altho it might first have 
been chaos or ocean. The idea of one great 
all creating. all-governing God is very rare, 
except among Jews and Christians, and 
the Mohammedans,who got their idea from 
them. 

When Paul says that God ‘‘ made of one 
every nation of men.” he means of one race. 
blood, humanity. The human race is all 
one before God. It is then sinful for one 
race to despise another. One of the great 
sins of Anglo-Saxons is their frequent con- 
tempt for Negroes, Chinamen or Indi.ns. 
They should be treated just as we would 
treat white people of the same grade of 
culture. The aioe line prejudice is a sin. 

God is the ruler of history. He assigns to 
each nation its time and place. 

Even the heathen have their chance to 
know God. They feel after him as they 
may find him. They have not our light ; 
but God does not hold them to our respon- 
sibility. They may worship gods of gold or 
silver or wood, but Paul seems to imply 
that God overlooks and pardons a great 
deal that is done wrong when it is dove in 
ignorance. We have no right to judge 
them, or to say that God will not accept 
those of them who are trying to do right. 

We can be more positive about those who 
have light, and know of salvation through 
Jesus Christ. They know of the com- 
mand to repent and of the day of judgment. 
We need make no excuse for them, for 
Gd will require more of them. 

Do not imagine that Paul’s lack of suc- 
cess was due to any lack of wisdom in his 
way of presenting the Gospel. His state- 
ment of the truths of natural religion was 
admirable, was spoken under inspiration, 
and has done the world good. Even then 
it won a few converts. 


Ministerial Register. 


BRUNDAGE, N.C., Allen, called to Novi, Mich. 

FARRIER, Ropert E., rec. June 6th, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

GRAHAM, Robert G., inst. June 7th, Boston, 
Mass. 

HAMMOND, E.D., Rome, called to Newark 
Valley, N. Y. 

HARRIS, R. H., D.D., Columbus, Ga., resigns. 

KONE, W. W., Denison, Tex., died June 28th, 
aged 90. 

LESTER, CG. 8., Benton Harbor, accepts call to 
Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

MILLER, C.C., Pontiac, accepts call to Howell, 
Mich. 

PATTERSON, JAMES M., Tacoma, Wash., called 
to Omaha, Neb. 

RABB, R. M., Eugene City, called to Chicago, 
Il. 


SLAYSMAN, Geo. M., York, Me., called to 
Hemlock Lake, i a 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ALDRICH, Isaac N., Hopkins, accepts call to 
Wayne, Mich. 

ANDERSON, Wi.sert L., Muskegon, Mich., 
accepts call to First ch., Exeter, N. H. 

BLANCHARD,FRANCIS G., Fredericksburg, ac- 
cepts call to Edinburgh and Charlestown, O. 

BRIDGES, Tnomas, New York, called to be as- 
sistant pastor Tompkins Ave. ch., Brooklyn, 
ees 


CLYDE, J, P., lowa College, accepts call to Lo- 
gan Ta, 

CONE, JAMES W., Oberlin Sem., accepts call to 
Almena, Kan. 

DINSMORE, Epwarp F., Hayward, called to 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 

FOSTER, Guy, Appleton, called to Drummond, 
Cable and Pratt, Wis. 

GEORGE, Josepr H., St. Louis, Mo., called to 
presidency of Drury College. 

HAARVIG, Joun O., Aurora, I11., accepts call to 
First ch., Lynn, Mass. 
KETCHAM, Henry, Merriam Park, Miss., ac- 
cepts call to Edgewater ch., Seattle, Wash. 
KINMOUTH, Abert E., Sound Beach, accepts 
call to Ledyard, Conn. 

MEVIS,MARvVIN F.,Boston,accepts call to South- 
boro, Mass. 

NELSON, Water, Gs, Pacific Sem., accepts 
call to Kalama, Wash. 

PRATT, D. BurTLer, Brooklyn, N. Y., called to 
be assistant pastor ne eed Memorial ch. 
RICHARDs, Howarp A., N,, Harbor, accepts 

call to Cleveland, O. 
SKEELE, Artuur F., Chicago, IL, called to 
Wellington, O. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ALEXANDER, W. C., Mattawan, N. J., called 
to Georgetown, D.C. 

BALLARD, Frank, Austin, IIL, called to Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

BYER, FE. G., Littleton, removes to Hazelton, Ia. 

DONALDSON, NEWTON, Pittsburg, accepts call 
to Huntington, W. Va. 

DUNLAP, E. P., Kansas City, Mo., resigns. 

HUMMELL, H. B., inst. recently, Latrobe, Penn. 

LAWSON, Or, inst. recently, New London, la. 

McNARY, T. C., McCormick Theo. Sem., ac- 
cepts call to Birmingham and Libertyville, 


owa. 
STRAIN, DAvip J., Virginia, Ill., resigns. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BULKELEY, BENJAMIN R., Unit., Concord, 
Mass., resigns. 

ELSON, S. R., Luth., Brushton. Penn, resigns. 

HANKEY,J. M., Luth., Allegheny, Penn., re- 


signs. 

KIP, Isaac L., Ref. Dutch, New Brunswick, 
N. J., accepts call to Highbridge, N. Y. 

QUIMBY, I. P., Univ., Malden, Mass., accepts 
call to Winchester, N. H. 

SMITH, H. F , Cumb. Pres., Westport, Mo., ac- 
cepts call to Waxahachie, Tex. 

WALAH, A. F., Univ. Peabody, Mass., resigns. 





Literature. 


The prompt mention in ow list of ** Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us as an equivalent to their 
publishers for all volumes received. The interests 
of our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF JOHN 
RUSKIN." 


WE do not expect to have two nobler 
looking volumes placed in our hands than 
these. Even Mr. Ruskin with all his fas- 
tidious exaction should be pleat2d with 
them—type, page, and the indescribable 
flavor of good form and style on the page, 
to which must be added the delicate 
beauty of the illustrations and portraits. 

As for the Life itself—of . the brilliant 
men who have illustrated the last half of 
this century, none have been more inter- 
esting and picturesque in the eccentricity 
of their genius than Carlyle and Ruskin. 
They were close and admiring friends, 
Carlyle the more dominating personality of 
the two who Jeft his mark on the other 
rather than the other on him ; but as for 
the world outside of them both, Ruskin 
has made his mark there as distinct as 
Carlyle’s. There is no comparing either 
of them with any one else who ever lived 
or who ever will live, while as to a good 
deal that both of them } ave done, or said 
or written, its best ‘‘use is to perish with 
the using.” 





The point of union between the two men 
lay deep down and concealed iu their na- 
tures; for in their superficial and ordinary 
phenomenal aspect and condition no two 
men were more unlike. Yet Ruskin was 
a Scotchman too; at least that was his 
blood. This consanguinity appears in 
every portrait we have seen of him, and 
even more distinctly in his mental con- 
formation;and he was Scotch too after the 
Gaelic or Celtic type. There never was 
art enough of any sort in the Highlands 
to trace back to; but his sociology, his 
political economy, his political theories, 
and a good deal of his ethics, are, as his 
biographer observes, the ‘* recrudescence 
of the Celt.” He takes great pains with 
the Ruskin genealogy and develops it 
with success enough to establish the 
Scottish cast of the poet laureate’s fea- 
tures and to discover a curiously probable 
heredity in his intellectual characteristics. 
He writes (p. 7): 

‘* We find a kirk of Roskeen, near Jnver- 

gordon, on the firth of Cromarty—a Gaelic 
name which, variously transliterated into 
the Sassenach, might give Rusken to an 
earlier immigrant, Ruskin to the later. 
About this dimly seen person we only know 
that his son was famous for his handsome 
looks, and handed on to his children the 
deep-dyed earnestness and poetical counte 
nance of the typical Highlander ; and that 
his great-grandson has exemplified, like 
any chieftain or bard of romance, the dis- 
tinguishing spirit of the Gael. For the 
ideals of John Ruskin are surely Celtic. 
Whether he comes from the clans of Ross, 
or from some obscurer and less traceable 
stock, he stands as the central figure among 
those artists and poets, writers and orators, 
whose inspiration we refer to survivals of 
Ossianic nature worship, Fingalian heroism 
and Columban piety; he exemplifies the 
‘recrudescence of the Celt.’ ” 
All this puts intoour hands a clew for the 
interpretation of Mr. Ruskin which needs 
only to have added to it the farther sug- 
gestion which we find elsewhere in this 
same chapter that Ruskin was not only 
Scotch in the Gaelic or Celtic sense, but 
that he was also Jacobite. One of his 
great-grandfathers was of the Covenant- 
er’s stock, but his other kin were Jac- 
obite. 

Thus, then, we find in his heredity the 
strange combinations which come out in his 
literary tastes and in his ideals of politics 
and society accounted for. They issue in 
what to any other human being than a 
Celt would be a bundle of inconsistencies 
and contradictions. They are, as Mr. Col- 
lingwood vividly describes them, 

‘at once monarchical and democratic, loyal 
and radical, holding so close to established 
usage and yet so ideal in its aims; the ro- 
manticism, the altruistic self-abandonment, 





* THE LIFE AND WORK OF JOHN RUSKIN. By W. 
G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A., Editor of “The Poems of 
John Ruskin,” etc., with Portraits and other illustra- 
tions. In two volumes, pp. 566. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston and New York. $5.00, 
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the readiness to rush in on the weaker side 
with a passionate cry for poetical justice.” 

There never was a finer example of the 
child as interpreter of the man than this. 
It is a pity that Mr. Collingwood does not 
go through his book with this clew steadily 
in his hand, especially in a case like this, 
where all cannot be taken for granted and 
where there is %o much need of discrim- 
ination. His readers, however, will be 
quick to pick up the clew he has dropped. 
Certainly it will not escape them, that 
great ag he has been as an inspirer and an 
interpreter, it has been his conmon ex- 
perience to fall a victim to the last great 
book or to his own last great admiration. 

In work of this kind Mr. Collingwood 

shows his originality and goes far beyond 
the personal recollections Mr. Ruskin has 
embodied in ‘‘ Preeterita.” His portraits 
of John James, the father, and of the 
mother, are more fully drawn and more 
satisfactory, tho Mr. Ruskin’s sketches of 
his home and childhood are very nearly 
the most altogether bewitching work he 
ever did. His account, for example, of his 
training at home and of the discipline of 
the house, of his reading, the books he 
had, and how he was required to use 
them, is by many degrees better than any- 
thing we find on these points in Mr, Col- 
lingwood’s volumes. The impression giv- 
en by the two accounts lies apart like the 
poles. We should conclude from what 
Mr. Collingwood says, that with all the 
love and care of the house there was a 
good deal of petty limitation and any- 
thing in the world but an atmosphere that 
took in the horizon. Ruskin believed 
when he wrote that no boy in Great Brit- 
ainever had a better training than he, 
and it became the model he dreamed 
of for all schools and homes. Mr. Col- 
lingwood does not fail, however, of see- 
ing what a wonderful boyhood he had and 
how nobly, both as boy and man, he was 
helped by a noble father and a noble 
mother. The relations between the three 
were wonderful and beautiful to the end, 
all the more so when the deviations of the 
son put a strain on them, which for such 
altogether rational and sensible people as 
John James Ruskin and his wife was hard 
to bear. The father was proud of the 
boy and brought him up to be a kind of 
‘*combination of a Byron and a bishop, 
something like Dean Milmaa, only bet- 
ter.” Mr. Collingwood has himself pub- 
lished Ruskin’s poems. They are mostly 
the fruit of his youth, and were read as 
fast as they were writ to the family 
senate. 

It was a hard wrench to the sober, 
solid Scotch father when the son made a 
dash into art. But he was not too un- 
bending to get speedily into fair adjust- 
ment with the new career when it broke 
forth in splendid outline with the first ap- 
pearance of the ‘‘ Modern Painters.” This 
publication was for John Ruskin a leap 
into fame. For modesty’s sake and under 
counsel it was published anonymously, 
‘*By a Graduate of Oxford.” But the 
proud father, who had done all the busi- 
ness with the publishers, could not keep 
the secret, and the son was soon as prom- 
ising a candidate for social favors and 
literary fame as there was in Great 
Britaiz. Thus vanishes the oft-told story 
of the manuscript going a-begging from 
publisher to publisher. An honest price 
was paid for it, we may be sure, if John 
James managed the business for his son. 

With all Ruskin’s bold independence 
and absolute readiness at any moment to 
sacrifice himself on a forlorn hope, it has 
more often than otherwise been the rush 
of the Gaelic feeling of loyalty to a chief 
that has called him into action. At one 
one time it was Tintoret then Carpaccio. 
Living or dead made no difference. -In 
the major half of his working life it was 
Carlyle, but the first great bound that he 
made into the expression of himself was 
inspired by Turner. Some reviewer in 
Blackwood lampooned the great painter. 
The young Ruskin, stung to the heart 
that his ‘‘ Maga,” the great light of the 
North, had printed such stuff, dashed off 
a reply, which was sent first to Turner 
himself, with a note from J. J. R., 
asking permission to publish. Turner, too 
proud and scornful for such a tilt, only 
sent the manuscript on to Mr. Monro, of 





Novar, who had bought the picture which 
was the cause of all this commotion. 

Turner was not at first much drawn to 
his young champion ; but Ruskin, like a 
true Gael, held on till he won. His 
friends have sometimes felt that Turner 
did not show off well in his relation to his 
young admirer. On this point Mr. Col- 
lingwood remarks, with more of a hint 
possibly at the make-up of his hero than 
he is aware of, that 
“if Turner had taken the young writer 
kindly and frankly by the hand he might 
have saved him from many errors both 
about himself and about art ; but perhaps, 
most likely, the greater and weightier per- 
sonality would have crushed or bent the 
younger and more pliable ; and instead of 
a Turner and a Ruskin we should have had 
only a Turner and his biographer.” 

In April, 1843, the first volume of 
‘Modern Painters” was published. ‘‘ It 
was meant to be audacious,” writes Mr. 
Collingwood. It was the talk of the town, 
and as soon as the secret of the ‘‘ Graduate 
of Oxford” was out the author was lion- 
ized and the social resources of ‘‘ Den- 
mark Hill,” the more spacious house to 
which the family had just removed, were 
tasked to the utmost. Seventeen years 
later, urged by his father’s friendly pres- 
sure who greatly desired to see the work 
done before he died, Volume LV was pub- 
lished in 1860. But in the interval what 
achange! Ruskin hadchanged, his ideas 
of art had changed. He already desired 
to recall much he had written in ‘ The 
Seven Lamps” and ‘Stories of Venice.” 
The Pre-Raphaelite movement had carried 
him away, and other streams of more 
doubtful innobence had also carried him 
away. The age of doubt had come in his 
mind and swept him from his moorings, 
Hie had fired up on economics and 
sociology and education, and even 
entered the field with a geology of his 
own. 

His transition from art as a calling was 
now fully established.-. ‘‘ Fors Clavigera ” 
was not begun for ten years more, until 
January, 1871. By that time he had al- 
ready been for two years installed in his 
professorship at Oxford. From this point 
on Mr. Collingwood becomes more than 
ever simply ‘: Prieterita.” ‘ Fors” the 
* Arrows of the Chace,” and Mr, Ruskin’s 
other publications boiled down and _ pre- 
sented in more systematic form than Mr. 
Ruskin himself was apparently able to 
give them. We follow as this astonishing 
toiler in more different fields than any 
one man before dared attempt, streams 
forth in books and pamphlets, each 
branching into a controversy, and some 
of them leading up to economic adven- 
tures or socialistic schemes like the Pad- 
dington Street tea-shop or the St. Geerge 
Guild. They were destined ere long toswal- 
low up the great patrimony that came from 
his father, till not a pound sterling of the 
whole £200,000 remained, and he was left 
to live on the income of his books, by no 
means a poor support, however, Mr, Col- 
lingwood assures us. 

We do not know which to wonder at 
most, the stream of personal activity in 
Ruskin or that of literary production. 
The bibliography of his publications ex- 
pands to the dimensions of a catalog. He 
paints himself in a letter of 1875, quoted 
in the second volume (p. 465), which 
through allits playful exaggeration shows 
how fierce the impulse to work has been 
in him: 

“T begin to ask myself, with somewhat 
pressing arithmetic, how much time is 
likely to be left me, at the age of fifty-six, 
to complete the various designs for which, 
until past fifty, I was merely collecting the 
material. Of these materials I have now 
enough beside me for a most interesting (in 
my own opinion) history of fifteenth century 
Florentine art, in six octavo volumes ; an 
analysis of the Attic art of the fifth century 
B.C., in three volumes; an exhaustive his- 
tory of northern thirteenth century art, in 
ten volumgs; a life of Sir Walter Scott, 
with analysis of modern epic art, in seven 
volumes; a life of Xenophon, with analysis 
of the general principles of education, in 
ten volumes; a commentary on Hesiod, 
with final analysis of the principles of polit- 
ical economy, in nine volumes ; and a gen- 
eral description of the geology and botany 
of the Alps, in twenty-four volumes.” 


For the simple delight of reading it 





there is nothing in these two volumes to 
be compared to the chapter on the life at 
‘* Brantwood,” the description of the house 
crammed and crowded with things rare, 
curious and rich, of the master in his 
grand and beautiful simplicity, his rela- 
tions with the servants, his habits, and his 
foibles, and his delicious ineptic tolera- 
biles. 

The defect of the book, if it has any, as 
to the matter contained in it, is the nig- 
gardly admission of examples from Rus- 
kin’s correspondence and _ publications ; 
but to have put them in would have 
swelled the dimensions of a work which 
at best had to be large. 

In the method of treatment the 
obvious defect of the book is easily for- 
given, as it is also the source of its great- 
est charm, that of loving and admiring too 
much. In fact, we ourselves and the 
whole world with us, are very much dis- 
posed to take Mr. Ruskin as does Mr. Col- 
lingwood, faults and all, without any at- 
tempt at critical discrimination, tho per- 
haps we should not go so far out of our 
way as he does to invent ingenious apolo- 
gies that will not hold water, nor to at- 
tempt to make our readers believe that 
Ruskin was only a little ahead of the 
world which is now overtaking him, 

In his later years the ‘* west-country 
piety,” which with Ruskin was bred in 
the bone and traces from the Covenant- 
ivg great-grandfather, or earlier than 
that, from the Columban evangelization, 
has reasserted itself. The shock that 
shook him from his balance was, if we 
may believe Mr. Collingwood, some Wal- 
densian intolerance in Italy. From the 
same authority we learn that the first 
influence which prevailed to draw him 
back came from what he saw of the gift. 
ed American artist, Miss Alexander, and 
her association with the Free Church 
pastor, Rosetti, in Italy (cousin to the art- 
ist in London). 

Thus in the life of this rare genius one 
movement balances another, and contra- 
diction at last settles down into truth. 
He isthe most perturbative writer who 
ever took pen. His mind moves on no 
line that rational mathematics can de- 
scribe ; but go where he may, say what 
he will, outrage settled opinion and fly 
in the face of experience, prudence and 
the world’s common philosophy, he is al- 
ways for what is truest and best, and 
what is truest and best is for him. 

> 





The New Era; or, the Coming Kingdom, 
By the Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D. (The 
Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 75 cents.) 
This is another strong and stirring book on 
another phase of the same subject by the 
author of ‘Our Country.” About 160,000 
copies of the former work have been sold, 
and our examination of the new volume 
leads us to think that it 1s fully as impor- 
tant and will prove no less interesting. A 
good deal of the matter of which it is com- 
posed has been in print before, some of it 
in our owo columns. The whole subject is 
now presented not in a fragmentary or top- 
ical way, but in a large, systematic form, 
and with some consideration of the general 
philosophical, economic and _ sociological 
principles involved. The books opens with 
some striking chapters on the preparatory 
character of the age and the changes to 
come, the destiny and mission of the races 
and the two fundamental laws of obedience 
to God and love for man onwhich the 
Church must move toward the divinely ap- 
pointed end. The author then plunges into 
the facts of his subject, social discon- 
tent, the problem of the city, the 
problem of the country, separation of 
the masses from the Church. He then 
takes up the mission of the Church, the call 
for new methods, what these new methods 
are and what the underlying principle they 
involve—among these the enlarged use of 
personal intercourse as a religious agency, 
also of organization, the removal of secta- 
rian competition as an abuse, and substitu- 
tion of organized co-operation and federa- 
tion of local churches. The Church must 
identify itself with the conscience of the 
people and represent that conscience on all 
its higher planes and advance lines. It 
must expect to adapt itself to the great 
social changes. We have passed through 
great transitional periods. Others are be- 
fore us, and it is of the highest importance 
that Christian people should not fail to see 
the character and significance of the tran- 
sition which is now going on. 


The Newer Religious Thinking. By Da- 
vid Nelson Beach. This is a volume of 
sermons preached by the pastor of the 
Prospect Street Congregational Church, 
Cambridge, Mass., and handsomely pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Company. (Bos- 
ton. $1.25.) They are bright, pleasing, 
rather essayish sermons, stocked with lit- 
erary and personal allusion rather than 
learning or logical development. The au- 
thor assumes a good deal for the school of 
religious thought with which he is in sym- 
pathy,on the ground that it is new, and 
announces himself in a certain tone of mild 
condescension and bland dogmatism.——— 
Milk and Meat—Twenty-four Sermons. By 
A.C. Dixon. (The Baker & Taylor Co., 
New York. $1.25.) The preacher of these 
sermons is pastor of the Hanson Place 
Baptist Church, Brooklyn. His sermons 
are crisp, nervous, well-arranged, and pun- 
gent to a degree. They resound with the 
great notes of the Gospel, and stand for the 
strong, high and simple ideals of life and 
duty. Common Folks’ Religion; a 
Volume of Sermons and Addresses. By 
the Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D. (Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. $1.50.) There are in- 
dications of unusual popular power in this 
volume. Some of the sermons meet all the 
conditions of the best pulpit oratory, and 
are both strong and sweet and sound in all 
ways. It is a thousand pities that the 
preacher should drag into the pulpit sub- 
jects which he so imperfectly understands, 
as political economy and sociology, and 
talk about them in such wild terms. There 
is, however, less of helpless hysterics in this 
volume than in “ White Slaves” and ‘‘ The 
People’s Christ’ by the same author. 





Two Volunteer Missionaries Among the 
Dakotas; or, the Story of the Labors of 
Samucl W.and Gideon H. Pond. By S. 
W. Pond, Jr. (Congregational S. S. and 
Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
$1.25.) The mission to the Dakota Indians 
has been one of the most interesting and 
successful of those undertaken by the 
American Board. It was essentially a 
pioneer work and has all the thrilling fea 
tures of that life in its history. The vol 
ume before us is part of the history. It re- 
lates the part taken in it by two brothers, 
Samuel H. and Gideon H. Pond, who, going 
at first at their own charges from Connecti- 
cut to labor among the Indians in Minne- 
sota, after a time were taken into the serv- 
ice of the American Board, tho their ex- 
penses were still met in large measure by 
themselves. Their lives were hard but 
noble. They endured privation in every 
form and unvaried with days and years of 
plenty. They had their joys and have 
entered into their reward. The story of 
their labors, their victory, their grand 
pioneering is full of the inspiration of a 
great example. 


Harvard Stories: Sketches of the Under- 
graduate. By Waldron Kintzing Post. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.25.) 
These stories will be amusing to the aver- 
age undergraduate, and furnish some fairly 
good pickings to graduate readers. They 
may not wholly understand the dialect, and 
of what they do understand they may think 
some part might be omitted with advantage. 
As old and close observers we note that Mr. 
Post chooses the easiest way of scoring at 
baseball four to nothing against Yale when 
he does it in a story.——Stories of the 
South makes a very pretty and entertain- 
ing pocket booklet in the series of ‘‘ Stories 
from Scribner,” culled from that magazine. 
They are four in number—‘‘ No Haid 
Pawn,”’ by Thomas Nelson Page; ‘‘How the 
Derby was Won,” by Harrison Robertson ; 
“Aunt Fountain’s Prisoner,’ by Joel 
Chandler Harris; ‘Tirar Y. Soult,’? by 
Rebecca Harding Davis. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) 

The Free Church of Scotland. Her Ori- 
gin, Founders, and Testimony. By Peter 
Bayne, LL.D. (Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $225.) This vol- 
ume has the voice of the Free Church of 
Scotland in it, and, what is more, it speaks 
in a tone that would keep that Church free 
and put it forever ahead in the lead of all 
that is young and true in Scotland. Itisa 
good and stirring book to read at any time, 
but comes out now in special relations to the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Free Church. 
The ring of the Free Church is init, and 
that note, tho not sounded for the first time 
at the Disruption, is perhaps the finest ever 
heard in Scotch history. Mr. Bayne recites 
the whole story of the Disruption move- 
ment, on the rejigious, ecclesiastical and 
political sides. He touches all the chords it 
set vibrating in Scotland, and makes them 
vibrate again in his book. He shows how 
large the essential principle of the move- 





ment was, and what breadth and compre- 
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hension it indicates for the present and fu- 
ture policy of the Free Church. 


Lorenzo de’ Medici. An Historical Por- 
trait. By Edith Carpenter. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. $1.00.) Miss Car- 
penter presents in this brief and highly read- 
able sketch the bright and most attractive 
view of Lorenzo the Magnificent. This was 
the character in which Florence saw him, 
and the one which in common justice 
should be brought forward in his portrait. 
It is, however, a portraiture which can be 
maintained only at the expense of more or 
less violent apology for his sacrifice of civil 
liberty and by a frank confession, once for 
all, that Lorenzo was not great on the moral 
side. Tho mild with Lorenzo, Miss Car- 
penter is sharp with Savonarola, of whom 
she presents a prejudiced sketch, and one 
quite unneeded in her apology for Lorenzo ; 
for Lorenzo’s treatment of Savonarola was 
magnanimous, and when his haud was re- 
moved from Florence, the monk fell under 
the fury of the two foes which Lorenzo had 
held down—Rome and the Arrabiati. 
Otherwise Miss Carpenter succeeds to ad- 
miration, and gives a sketch which is full 
of life, and as enjoyable as useful. 


The Story of Poland, by W. R. Morfill, 
M.A. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
$1.50), is the latest addition to ‘‘The Story 
of the Nations.”” Mr. Morfill has been suc- 
cessful in weaving the complex and confus- 
ing elements of Polish history into one con- 
sistent narrative, tho he does not by any 
means extract the sting from the history 
nor in some respects unlock its mystery. The 
book is intended to ne free from political 
bias especially in the sense of keeping clear 
of offensive attacks on governments now in 
possession of Polish territory; but it could 
not be kept clear of deep and obvious sym- 
pathies with the Polish people. The ques- 
tion of the value of Poland in the political 
map of Europe as a block to Russia as 
against Prussia and Austria is not dis- 
cussed. The author describes present so- 
cial conditions among the Polish races. 
The facts of their political allegiance and 
belongings are given, but in colorless 
terms. Mr. Morfill’s success in making a 
story consecutive, interesting and straight- 
forward of the history is, on the whole, a 
gratifying surprise to us. 


In Figure Drawing for Children (D. 
Lothrop Co.), Miss Caroline Hunt Rimmer 
treats of the proportions of the child figure 
and of the various parts that make up the 
body, together with action, expression, fore_ 
shortening and composition. She begins, 
as her father did in his valuable works on 
drawing, by representing action with the 
single line, afterward passing to the figure 
represented in solid, rounded sections. The 
illustrations of baby and child life are 
drawn by the author, and the lessons can 
easily be comprehended by children of from 
twelve to fifteen years of age. Four younger 
children they should be taught with ex- 
planations by the mother or teacher, but 
they cannot fail to be interesting even to 
quite young pupils. For younger pupils 
explanations by the mother or teacher may 
be necessary; but the lessons and the prac 
tice necessary to draw the figures with ease 
cannot fail to interest any child who has a 
fondness for a pencil. 


Angelica Kauffman, 
Francis A. Gerard. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. 31.75.) The rapid pace which 
has brought this book to the ** new edition’ 
which lies before us is a testimony to its 
merit. It does not possess the charm, per- 
haps, of Miss Thackeray's ‘* Miss Angel,’’ 
which, as published in the Cornhill Maga- 
zine, was understood to be a highly ideal- 
ized or romantic sketch of Angelica Kauff- 
man. It has, however, the same charm as 
a biography, which Angelica had as an ar- 
tist, who without rising’to the first rank 
had more of charm and fascination in her- 
self and her work than many others who 
reach that exalted situation. This life is 
very thoroughly worked up,and is furnished 
with a full appendix of her works and, as 
far as possible, of their present condition 
and owners. 


A Biography. By 


Cassell’s Complete Pocket Guide to 
Europe. Revised and Enlarged. Planned 
and edited by Edmund C. Stedman. Com- 
piled by Edward King. (Cassell Publishing 
Co., New York. $1.50.) Flying trips 
threugh Europe and pocket “ guides” go 
together. As the trips grow swifter and 
briefer, the ‘* guide’ must become smaller. 
The ‘“‘Satchel Guide” is getting a trifle 
cumbrous for the purpose. ‘* Cassell’s”’ is 
justthe thing. So brief that it can be wholly 
rewritten and reset every yearortwo. There 
is less temptation to let it fall behind the 
times and no excuse if it does so. The few 
words it utters on each point should be ab- 
solutely accurate at the moment of publica- 








tion and the wisest and best possible. This 
is the theory of the book, and those who 
have used it tell us that it is worked out on 
this plan. 


An Adventure in Photography. By 
Octave Thanet. Illustrated from Photo- 
graphs by the Adventurers, (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $1.50,) The print- 
er’s art can hardly make a more beautiful 
book than this, The author is not much 
behind in combining amusement with in- 
struction and weaving all into an entertain- 
ing tale. The hints and warnings which 
every novice in the art needs, and of which 
every well-seasoped amateur has an ample 
store on band, are presented in a clear, in- 
telligent and thoroughly enjoyable manner. 
The author makes the best of her failures, 
und suggests iu every case ways to avoid 
them, which, as some one has said of rules 
for playing whist, ought to hold in every 
case, and would if whist were not so ever- 
lastingly exceptional. 


The bound number of The Century Mag- 
azine for the balf year ending with April 
last is an extraordinary volume which more 
than ever vindicates the claim of the maga- 
zine to be the mirror of the times. All the 
striking papers that appeared in the Cen- 
tury'on the Chicago Exposition, Science 
and the Bible, Music and Art are in it. 
Here, too, what the judge who presided at 
the trial of the Chicago Anarchists had to 
say of that affair, a reminiscence by ‘the 
British commander who carried Napoleon 
fo Elba, the Russian Secretary of Lega 
tion’s reply to Kennan, with many other 
papers, more than a score of complete 
stories by Mark ‘Twain, Aldrich, Brander 
Matthews, Hopkinson Smith, Nelson Page, 
and others. The list of biographical papers 
is almost overwhelming. 


Pierre and his People. By Gilbert Par- 
ker. (Wayside Publishing Company, New 
York. 31.00.) Weare glad to call the at- 
tention of our readers to this collection of 
stories. A considerable number of them 
were published originally in our columns. 
The “ Pretty Pierre” 1s the thread which 
copnects the tale. They begin somewhere 
near Quebec and, covering a broad belt, run 
to British Columbia. They tell in new, 
fresh and strong terms the story of the 
hardy and wonderful career of the adven- 
turers living, suffering and trading around 
the Hudson Bay. Mr. Parker has an eye 
anda heart which led him deeply aud sure- 
ly into the romance of these people. 


Whitticr with the Children. 
Sidney. (D. Lothrop & Co., 


By Margaret 
Boston. $1.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co, will republish 
in the autumn a volume of poetry by the 
late Thomas W. Parsons, entitled ‘‘ The 
Shadow of the Obelisk, and Other Poems.” 


-The able literary executor of James 
Russell Lowell, Prof. Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton, will soon give to the public a select 
collection of Mr. Lowell’s more interesting 
correspondence. 


..- It is announced that plans are being 
made for anew public library at Constanti 
nople, near the Sublime Porte, and that the 
libraries of the mosques will, in all proba- 
bility, be deposited in this new building. 


.Both Yale and Harvard have been 
conferring justly deserved honorary degrees 
upon Messrs. Frederick Law Olmsted and 
Daniel H. Burnham, thus recognizing the 


| debt our whole country owes these men for 
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Publisher and editor have worked together | 


in producing this illustration with pen and 
pencil of perhaps the sweetest and tenderest 
phase of the home and heart life of one of 
the sweetest and tenderest of poets. The 
author of the “ Five Littie Pepper ”’ stories 
was just the one to understand this task. 
She has achieved it with a simple grace of 
style and treatment which is neither too 
grave nor too gay, and which neither 
wrecks the book in incident nor evaporates 
it insentiment. 


An Octave to Mary. By John B. Tabb, 
(John Murphy & Co., Baltimore, $1.50.) 
This makes an exquisite offering, begin- 
ning with the frontispiece, which is a photo- 
graphic print of Burne-Jones’s Aununcia- 
tion. ‘Then follow eight exquisite little 
poems by John B. Tabb, each presenting 
some new phase of the divine relations 
between Jesus and his mother. The whole is 
printed and manufactured with exquisite 
finish in an oblong octavo, bound in blue 
and gilt. 


The Harpers in their * 
edition’? of William Black’s novels have 
recently brought out Yolande: the Story 
of a Daughter. ——The Scribner’s begin 
their ** Yellow Paper Series”? with the re- 
publication of Arthur Bonnicastle. An 
American Novel. By the late Dr. John G. 
Holland. 


The D. Lothrop Company, Boston, bring 
out among their spring books, A Song of 
the Christ, by Mrs. Harriet Adams Sawyer, 
illustrated with sixteen full-page plates by 
A. B. Greene. Mrs. Sawyer is the author 
of the Memorial poem on Phillips Brooks, 
published in the Boston Transcript. (Bos- 
ton. $1.50.) 


The Religious Herald of Hartford, Conn., 
is to be congratulated on the volume it has 
just prepared and presented freely to its 
subscribers as a “‘Souvenir of Fifty Years 
of Publication ’—Picturesque Chicago and 
Guide to the World’s Fair. 


new and revised 


In our notice of Pierce’s Memoir and Let- 
ters of Charles Sumner, Volumes JIL and 
IV, in the issue of June 22d we gave the 
price wrong. It should be $3.00 per volume. 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


their great and good work at Chicago. 


..‘The two new literary departures of the 
week are that of The Christian Union in 
changing its name to The Outlook, and the 
still more radical one of The Cosmopolitan 
in reducing its price by half. The maga- 
zine is now sold for twelve and a half cents 
a number. 


...In view of the new editions of the 
Bronté novels, there is an apt timeliness in 
the article ‘* On the Track of the Reviewer,”’ 
by Dr. William Wright, in the July num- 
ber of McClure’s Magazine and in the other 
romantic stories from the family history of 
the Bronté’s promised in succeeding num- 
bers. 





... Characteristic of the literary honesty 
of our day is a recent occurrence abroad. 
A friend of Alphonse Daudet is surprised 
to discover in a German second-hand store 
a copy of a nasty novel entitled ‘ Poti- 
phar’s Wife,” claimed to be a translation 
from Daudet. Never having heard of this 
work he makes further inquiry and finds 
the whole thing a fraud. The Berlin pub- 
lisher and author, both Jews, will be prose- 
cuted, 


-Among the collection of manuscripts 
recently purchased by the Royal Society of 
Berlin, the so-called Meerman Manu- 
scripts, cataloged lately by Studemund and 
Cohn, there is a great commentary on Job 
attributed to Origines. Dr. Bratke, of 
Bonn, has closely examined this document 
and finds that it contains a long-lost, val- 
uable commentary by Julianus of Halicar- 
nassus. He publishes his account in the 
Theol, Literaturblatt, of Leipzig, No. 
h. a. 


ow 
wey 


.M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, after fifty- 
nine years of consecutive labor, completed 
the translation of all the works of Aris- 
totle about a yearand a half ago; since 
then he has been engaged upon the biogra- 
pny of Victor Cousin and has finished one 
of the three volumes in which it will ap- 
pear. M.St. Hilaire, who will be eighty- 
eight years old in August, hopes to com- 
plete this work next year. It is almost 
as interesting to read that the venerable 
Dr. Smiles, now in his eighty-first year, is 
preparing the story of the life and work of 
Josiah Wedgewood, the potter. 


.. The report of the Curators of the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford, for 1880, states 
that during the past year that famous col- 
lection was increased by 55,325 volumes, 
pamphlets, magazines, journals, ete. Of 
these 39,481 were contributed by English 
paeentiens in accordance with law. Of the 
rest 2,458 volumes came from Germany, 1,256 
from France, 221 from the United States, 
59 from Australia, and only 37 from Can 
ada. Among the manuscripts recently 
presented the most important are an old 
Zeud work, a Vendidat Sade of the year 
1724, an autobiography of an African slave 
in Suaheli, etc. The former British Consul 
at Siam presented 1083 volumes referring to 
that country. 


..The German Catholics, not only of 
Germany itself but also of Austria and 
German Switzerland, are making the most 
abundant use of the periodic press of de- 
fense and offense. According to the Liter- 
ary Calendar of Keitet that section of the 
Catholic world issues no fewer than 435 
Catholic political papers, of which 331 are 
published in Germany. This list does not 
include the religious papers proper. The 
great bulk of the politico-religious journals 
are weeklies, altho a large nlimber are 
dailies, and the best of their class, such as 
the Germania, of Berlin, the Weastfiilisher 
Merkur, Kiélnische Volkszeitung and 
others, in all fourteen, publish two editions 
a day. ‘These papers flourish best in the 
Rhine districts and in Westfalia. In the 
former there are 120, in the latter 52 of 
these journals are published. Several 














provinces of Northern Germany, such as 
Pomerania, Schleswig Holstein and others 
have no papers of this kind. Austro- 
Hungary publishes 58 German Catholic 
political papers and German Switzerland 
32. The largest edition published by any of 
these 435 papers is 54,000 copies a day. 
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What One Woman Thinks. 1 


Essays of Haryot 
Holt Cahoon. 


Edited ny Cynthia M. West- 
over, 755, pp. vii, 269. New York: Tait, 
PI vnkeinnscanenecesorevicssionnecsaensans 
Woman nak ae Higher Education. Edited by 
Anna C, Brackett. 6x34, pp. x, 214. New 
York: Harper & Bros 
The Kefugees: A Tale of Two Continents. B 
A. Conan Doyle. Illustrated by T. De Thul- 
sirup. 74¢x5, pp. 364. The same..............+ 
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The Story of My Life. From Childhood to 
Manhood. By Georg Ebers Translated by 
Mary J. Safford. With Portraits. 74¢x5, pp. 
vill, 382. New York: D. Appleton & Co...... 1 
The Cecilian Series of Study and Song. Com- 
mon Schcol Course; Comprising Studies in 
Tune and Time, with Songs for Practice and 
Recreation. Edited, Arranged and Com- 
posed by John W. Tufts. 8x6, pp.§ Woe 
New York, Boston pennies hicago: Sliver, Bur- 
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Later ( nadian Poems. Baa by J. KE. Weth- 
erell, 5k, ix, 187. ‘Toronto, 
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Maxims and Reflections of Goethe. Translated 
by Bailey Saunders. With a Preface. 74¢x5%4, 
pp. 223. New York: scree &C 

Ivanhoe. A Romance. By Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. Volume IX. Drybure Edition of the 
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Pietro Ghisleri. By F. Marion Crawford, 
54, pp. 429. The same 
Dictionary of National Biography. 
sidney Lee. Volume X facCai wellto 
Maltby. 94x64, pp. vi, 447. The same...... 3 
History of Federal Government in Greece and 
i? : By Kaward A. Freeman, Edited by 
. B. Bury, M.A. Second Edition, 84x5%, 
a xlviil, 2. The same, 


Arrian’s Anabasis of Alexander and Indica. 
Translate+, with a Copious Commentary. 
By Edward James Chinnoc k, aA., LL.D. 
74x5, pp. xx, 492. The same ..... nee 1 


How ~~" Codex was Found, A Narrative ‘of 
two Visits to Sinai. From Mrs. Lewis’s 
Journals, 1892, 1893. By Margaret Dunlop 
Gibson. 74x54, pp. U1. The same........... 1 

Brief Guide to the Commoner Butterflies of 
Northern United States and Canada. Being 
au Introduction to a Kuowledge of their 

Life-Histories. By Samuel Hub tard Scud- 

der. 7 xi, pp. xi, 206. New York: Senry 
Holt @Uo...........<.. 

The petagle a Butterfly. A Chapter in Natural 
History for the General Ite ader. By Samuel 
H. Scudder. 7x! 5, pp. 186. The same. 

Bible Eschatology: Its Relation to the Current 
Presbyterian Standards ana the Basic Prin- 
ciples that must underlie their Revision. 
Being a Review of «t Writings of the Pres- 
byterian Divine, L. ©. Baker. By the Rev. 
Henry Theodore'c a, Supplemented by 
an Occasional Thesis by Mr. Baker on the 
Esc hatology of the Church of the Future. 
74x54, pp. xiv, 241. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 

ae ey 7 Chicago and Guide tothe World's 

Fair. Issued by The Ieligions Herald and 
resented to its subscribers as a Souvenir of 
‘if'y Years’ Publication of the Paper. Pro- 
tusely [lustrated. 94x64, pp. xiii, 220. Hart- 
ford, Comn.: 1.8. MUseley .... secce coseseces 

Practical Lessons in Lanes By penioein 
Y. Conklin. 746x5, pp. 189. New Y 
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y 64 110. Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Horace B. Pheties so, bao ene es sean wacentbennes 

The Talking Handkerchief, and Other Stories. 
By Thomas W. ——.. _Jilustrated by Jolin 
| Be mee Garnsey. » Pp. — 34. St. 
Paut, Minn,: The Pric e- adil ¢ 


Duties of Outposts; Advance and Beer Guards, 
with Manual of Guard Duty, U. S. Army. 
Prepared by Lieut. W. P. Burnham, 6th U. 
S. Pe eiee « 54x54, pp. 171. Syracuse, N. 
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enna History of the City of New_York: 
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by James Grant Wilson, Volume IV. 1044x 
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des \ rom the beginning, Volume 
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x! Boston’: Littell & CO .......c..0cee- 

vT wy V 1s ‘ar of Morwenstow. The Life of Robert 
Stephen Hawker, M.A. By S. Baring-Gould, 
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By Jerushy Smith, of 
(Anna Olcott Commelin.) 1x5, 
pp. 34. New York: Fowler & Wells.......... Q 25 
Conversations on Some of the Old Poets. By 
James Russell loved. oo an Introduc- 
ou 4 S.T. 4 ~ 








G K RMANIA A sunethie abies t for 
x the study of the German 
Language and Literature, is highly recommenved by 
college — ssors and the press as “the best effort 
yet made to assist the student of German and to 
interest him in his pursuit.” Its BEGINNER'S CoR- 
NER furnishes ev ery year a complete and interesting 
course in German Grammar. =2.a year. Single copies 
“cents. P.O. Bex 151, Manchester, N. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE BIOCRAPHICAL DIRECTORY 


OF RAILWAY OFFICIALS. 
E EDITION OF 1893. 

This book gives the important events in the careers 
of over four thousand of the prominent railroad 
officials of the United States, Canada and Mexico. 

As a book of referfence it is invaluable to railway 
men, hewspapers, libraries, etc. 

t should be in erery re ference library. 
PRICE, $3.00. 
The Railway Age and Northwestern Railroader, 
CHIE sco. 


Gs THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAND. 
TIP Inks the Pen Just Right. Preservesthe 
Ink Clear and Limpid. Makes 
Writing a Luxury. 


fl By preventing too much ink from ad- 
hering to the pen the busy scribbler is not 


Xe ‘iadhe v M troubled with inky fingers nor unsightly 


blots upon his documents. 
Price $1.Weach. Sent prepaid, subject 
to eeturn and money refunded if not s 
descriptive Pamphlet sent on application, 


factory. An elegant 
BOYD & ABBOT CO., 28 Warren St., New York. 
THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING ACENTS. 


HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO,,202 Broad way, N.Y. 
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Country Seat List. 


Remington’ 's 
Pittsburgh, New Yo 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS ! ! 


All the best ones, Some special cheap 
libraries. 


Theological Books, Old and New. 


Largest stock in the country. 
Catalogues at request, 


TIBBALS BOOK Co., 


26 Warren Street, N. Y. 


20th THE HUM for 25c. (or HAIR, 


wn it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Hemedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S 
. 8. LONG & Co., 1013 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
$3 one ehonid read this iittle nook. "— Atnenwum, 


MUSIC. 


SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. 


For SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
By Dr. W. H,. DOANE. 
The Latest and Best work by this Popular Author, 
30 Add 5 cents per copy if ordered by mail, 
per ‘. oo. Specimen pages free on — 


76 East oth HE Bis Low & MAIN C Ave. st cago. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


‘Sold for cash and eas pa ments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


J.CHURCH CO.,. Music Publisbers, Cin ine innats oO 
































Grand, Upright and Square, 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


Sth Ave.,cor.16th St.. NX. 
EDUCATION. | 


MAINE, PORTLAND. 
MISS ALLEN aud MISS GREEFF’S 


ROGERS ame angs SCHOOL 


Opens October Ps = gerry the largest city in 
Maine; healthful ‘climate; beautiful situation on 
Casco fay. School located in most desirable part of 
the city. College preparatory and advanced courses, 
French and German with Foreign Teachers. 
lent musical advantages. 
culture, 








Excel- 
Careful attention to social 
Prospectus on applicatio ion. 





Al MA THE LEADING CANADIAN, COL- 
, LEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN, St. 
Thomas, Ont. Courses: Literary, Music, fine Art, 
Eloc ution, Commercial. 60 pp. ADnouncement. 

Rev. F. B, AUSTIN, A.M., B.D., Pres, | 


ASHLEY HALL ome te hool for twenty young 


Ten miles from Boston, 
MISS WHITTEMORE, Principal, Montvale, Mass. 


BON AIR SCHOOL. 


Near Richmond, Va. 


W. D. SMITH, M.A. 
C. M. HAZEN, M.A. 


Ahome school for boys; genial climate, country 
ife, physical training. Address 


CHAS. M. HAZEN, Bon Air, Va. _ 


Boston 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, October 4th. 
culars address, 
RYN MAWR Cc OL LEGE, BRYN MAWR 
Pa. 10 miles from Philadelphia. A College for 
Women. The Program, ue the graduate and un- 
dergraduate courses of ‘study or the academic year 
will be sent on a pplication. 














For cir- 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 





CLAVERACK COLLECE 


Aud Hudson River Institute 
Healthfully and beautifully located in the Hudson 
River Valiey. Affords superior advantages for thor- 
ough and systematic education to boys and girls. 
Careful attention given by a strong faculty of ex- 
poor professors and’ teachers to intelleotual, 
social, 7. and physical culture. A Conserva- 


tory of | ce and Artof high grade. 40th year 
- yens Se i is, For illustrated ‘atalogue, address 
EV. A. H. FLACK, A.M., Pres., Claverac k, Ms Bs 


DE ISLAND, East Greenwicl 
EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. FouxpED isu. 
Both sexes, On Narragansett Bay. Steam heat and 
electric light. Endowed. Twelve courses. $200 a 
year. Sept. Write for illustrated catalogue, F. 
D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Principal. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE ror women. 


Full courses of study, Classical, Sclentific and Special. 
Electric hghts, steam heat and elevator. Astronomi- 
cal Observatory. Art School. Music Building, etc. 
ELMIRA COLLEGE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Six specialists in musical faculty. Every facility 
for work of highest grade. 
Rev. RuFUS S. GREEN D. D., 





Pr esident, Elmira, N.Y. 


Miss Frances V. Emerson, 


bs ery} to Miss ABBY H. JOHNSON. 
OME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
18 Newbury Street, Boston. 19th year opens Oct. 4, 189, 


EVELYN COLLEGE. 


The examinations oor admission to Evelyn ¢ pollege. 
Priuceton, N J., will be held on Monday, Tuesda 
and Wednesday, ” September 25th, 26th, 27th. The Fall 
Term opens September 2th. The College offers to 
young women a full Princeton course of study under 
the instruction of the Princeton Professors. For the 
year 1893-'M, in addition to the regular Academic 
course, elective courses in English Literature, An- 
glo-Saxon and Early English, History of Art, ¢ ‘onstitu- 
tional Government and International Law, ‘Advanced 
Physics, Higher Mathematics, Chemistry and Geology, 
under the professors of these —— nts in Prince- 
ton ¢ volless: For Calendar, apply 

J.H. McILVAINE, Presic fent, Princeton, N. J. 





THE EVELYN SCHOOL, 


under the direction of Ev Yo bal College, Preparatory 
and Special - Addre 
Miss E. F. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


NEW _ YORK, Canandaigua 
RANGER ‘PLACE SCHOOL for YounG 
LADIES. Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 20th. 
Preparatory, Academic and Colleaiate departments. 
Certificates accepted by leading Colleges and Univer- 
sities. CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 








R YOUNG WOME 
Affords suai pe Bint, for culture 4 soctal train- 
ing, with thorough Besearation fer the best Colleges. 
eeation perfect. 33 oe For illus. catalogue, ad- 
dre: A. G. BENEDI T, Principal, Clinton, N. Y. 


PENNSYLV4 NIA, HOLLIDAYSBURG. 
HOLLIDAYSBURG SCHOOL 


or Young Women and G 
Thorough instruction. Methods adapted "to the in- 
dividuality of each pupil. Home comforts. s0Ca- 
tion exceptionally beautiful. 
Address, Mrs. R. S. HITCHCOCK. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO, 

Early application necessary for September, 1893, 

é 0 Ss i 
METZGPR | 4 trusses! fr il 
INSTITUTE mentee ae aoe Send for 


CA RLISL E, PA. Hz arene DE iXTER, 


MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY, 22°,,%:: 


‘ Point of the 

West. Seventeenth year. Beautiful location and health 
ful climate. No School in the country offers be a 3 ack 
vantages. Send for illustrated catalogue. COLONEL 
J SUMNER ROGERS, , Supt., Orchard Lake, Michigan 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York, 




















Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls, 


Preparation for Harvard examinations, and all 
Colleges for Women. 
1020 Prospect Street, CLEVELAND, Ohio. 


The Mt. Pleasant Military Academy. 


English, Methematics, Classics, French, German, 
Music, Bancing, Lt mneing. Drawing, etc. A’p ply to 
OWE ALLEN, Sing Sing. i. ¥ 


BER L COLLE 
O offers a RLIN, CO at L. EGE 
able cost. for both sexes. All Courses require four 
years of preparation, with Greek or Modern Lan- 
"wenty-five professors. Elective system 
165 single-term courses. Post-graduate courses. 
Tuition $40 a year. 14 fine buildings. Vigorous liter- 
ary societies. Successful athletics, Best musical 
advantages, Chemical, zoological and botanical 
laboratories. 


OBERLIN ACADE 


Graduates pass easily into leading ly. ges 
and scientific schools. 21 instructors, 550 students. 
Supervision of students thorough and kindly. Liter- 
ary societies. Trained gymnasium ; ha tors. Opens 
Se ptember 20th. 200 page catalogue fre 

G. W. SHURTLEFFP, Secretary, Oberlin, 0. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
delphia, two hours from New York, Opens Septe m- 
ber 2ith. For circulars avd ob1P apply My Princi- 
pals, OGONTZ SCHOOL P.O o» PA. 











The Ossining Seminary for Youns Ladies, 
Four graduate courses. Musical Director, Albert 
Ross Parsons. Delsarte. Kuropean Travel Class. 
Proximity to New York affords city advantages, 
Twenty-sixth year o ~ og Sept. 20. 

M ©. C. FULLER, Principal, 
SING SING On. the-Hudson, New Yor k. 


RIVERVIEW POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


58th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies, and Business. Military Or- 
ganization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 
ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

45th year begins Sept. 1th, 1805, 
excellent preparatory school. 
partments of music and art. Four well equipped lab- 
oratories. Good growing library. Fine gymnasium. 
Resident physician. Me — Hall enables stu- 
dents tomuch reduce expenses, For catalogue ad- 
dress SARAH F, ANDE RSON, Prine ipal (lock box 51), 
Rockford, Ill. 


School Property for Sale or to Let. 

The Poughkeepsie Military, Enstionte, located in the 
city of Poughkeepsie, } ers liberal. 

Inauire of P oughkee ‘pale a. gs Bank. 
DGWICK INSTITUTE. Great Barrington 
Mas Berkshire Co.,a strictly select and limited 
home'school for young men and boys. Pupils = 
members of the Principal's family and receive cor 
stant personal attention. E, J. VAN LENNE P, Prin, 





AC ADEM ¥, 


College course and 
Specially organized de- 











nw YORK, Newburgh- on- theeHudsor mm. 
1G Dates PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
$600 a Year, no extras. Limit, 30 boys 
Don’t offer me grown-up boys who have 
their youth. I want eight-year-olds. 
My pamphlet argues the question, Free ; and parents 
concerned had better read it. HENRY W.SIGLAR, 


TEM PHEGRO 


wasted 







LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


Saratoga Springs. ! « Thirty-ninth year begins 
Sept. 2). Address CHAS. F.DOWD,Ph.D., Pres. 
WELLS COLLEGE ,/n"om"": 

AURORA, N.Y 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 

healthful. New Building with Modern Improve ments. 

Sesston begins Se “ay r 20, 1845, Send for Catalogue, 
. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
NORTON, MASS. 


‘The fall term of the 59th year begins Sept. 14, 18s. 
Best of homeinfluences. Excellent sanitary arrange- 
= nts, Fine Librar waboratory, Observatory and 

Cabine “ts. Se nd for re Prospectus to 

MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


~ MASSACI HUSETTS, E ast hampton, 
WILLISTON SEMINA 

Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 
heated by steam. Fal. term open Sept, 7th, 1845, Ac 
dress Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Prin. 


WIIESON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg, Pa., in famous 
Cumberland Valley. Six trains daily. Border cli- 
mate, avoiding bleak north. #250 per year for board, 
room, etc.,and all coll ge studies except music and 
art. Large music collegeand artschool, Music de- 
vartment this year. If independent of free classes, 
‘ull faculty. College course. B.A. and B.S degrees; 
music college, B.M, Hahdsome park, large buildings, 
steam heat, gymnasium, observatory, laboratories, 
etc. Nocharge for distant pupils during Christmas 
and Easter vacations. 
Rev. J. EDGAR, Ph.D., 





Pres. Chambersburg, Pa. 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
for Girls of all ages. Wellesley and Smith re- 
ceive its pupils on certificate. An excellent corps of 
teachers, each a apee jalist in her own department. 

Terms, $30 to $50 
Miss J. S. W ILLIAMS, Prin., Windsor, 


, HOME SCHOOL 


Conb. 





| WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or oeeniien, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making #50 per week. 
Monroe Frazer Mf’g Co., X 1117 La Crosse, Wis 





Financial. 
INDIA AND SILVER. 


THE suspension of free silver coin- 
age by the Government of India, and 
the consequent great decline in the price 
of bullion silver, have been almost the sole 
t»pic of conversation in financial circles. 
A brief account of the incidents leading 
up to the suspension is, therefore, of time- 
ly interest. India has but one standard 
for her currency—silver. Gold is a com- 
modity passing from hand to hand by 
weight when circulating at all. The slow 
decline in the bullion value of silver for 
many years has been a source of loss to 
India. Her debt in Europe is payable in 
gold, consequently it bas taken more and 
more of her silver revenue to discharge 


the interest on that debt. On the 
contrary the salaries of her Eng- 
lish officers, and indeed all the 


commercial transactions of Englishmen 
in India, are payable in silver; so that the 
decline in the price of that metal has se- 
riously affected the officers and governing 
classes whose incomes have thus been cut 
down. It is a question how much the 
fluctuations in silver have affected prices 
in the interior of India, the probability 
being that these have been little influ- 
enced either way, owing to the lack of 
commercial civilization among the na- 
tives. Toset up an absolute gold stand- 
ard would have thrown the great empire 
into financial confusion, since everything 
in that unchangeable country has always 
been based on a silver currency ; so the 
English Government through the India 
Council terminated the free coinage of 
silver into rupees, and fixed the exchange 
value of a rupee at sixteen pence in gold, 

India has a very large export trade—so 
large that, in spite of imports and interest 
on public debt due abroad, there is every 
year a balance in her favor, covered 
by shipments of silver from London. 
This imported silver, to the amount of 
$40,000,000 or thereabout annually, has 
been coined on presentation by the India 
mint into rupees. The real point about 
the whole matter is that this large mar- 
ket for silver is thus cut off temporarily, 
and to a certain extent permanently, by 
the refusal of the Indian Government to 
coin the metal into current rupees. Since 
the India market is lost to silver, it fol- 
lows that it is being produced at.a rate 
beyond requirements ; hence the fall in 
price. Of the silver production of the 
world the United States has taken about 
40/ and India about 30%. The impor- 
tance of any action taken by India can at 
once be seen, Later on India will buy 
and coin as much silver as her governors 
think wise and prudent, according to the 


circumstances. Heretofore the rate 
of exchange between London = and 
India has been a pure gamble, the 


rate being fixed by auction sales in Lon- 
don of bills on India ; the steadying of the 
exchange now will be a great assistance 
to Lancashire exporters of cotton goods to 
India. It will tend to put the whole Eu- 
ropean trade of India on a stable basis. 
The fixing of a price on the silver rupee in 
terms of gold is a long step toward a gold 
standard. One effect of the measure must 
be great confusion in the trade between 
India and countries like China, which are 
on a pure silver basis. Our interest in the 
United States is very great, for the action 
taken leaves us the only great nation 
which is attempting the impossible task 
of bolstering up silver either in price or 
as money per se. It ought to settle with- 
out doubt the fate of the Sherman Law, 
for itis no longer good sense to ask the 
hard-headed American people to believe 
that a silver dollar, now worth not much 
over 50 centsintrinsically. is ‘‘just as good” 
as gold. A laugh is the proper answer to 
such foolishness. With our business 
credit strained severely because of our 
attempts to force cheap silver into circu- 
lation on its own merits on the ‘‘ good as 
gold” theory, and with the only remain- 
ing nation besides the United States ac- 
knowledging the futility of silver money 
alone and repudiating the use of it freely 
at bullion prices, our country is placed in 
the humiliating position of having her 
prosperous and industrious people taught 





a lesson in national finance by India 
India has stolen a march on us; has 
backed out from her predicament while 
there was time and left the whole burden 
upon the United States. THE INDEPEND- 
ENT has for years consistently preached 
the doctrine of honest money and prephe- 
sied the troubles which sooner or later 
would certainly fall upon our country if 
we persisted in making money or credit 
out of next to nothing. The trouble is 
upon us; yet itis no pleasure to say, *‘I 
told you so.” Let us rather hasten to undo 
the error and put the nation once more on 
the road to sania money and sities 
_ > 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


THE first half of 1893 closed with busi- 
ness sentiment on the brink of serious 
panic, the second half opened with 
trade, industry and finance almost pros- 
trated by fear; and yet the worst phases 
of the crisis have passed, and the future is 
brightened by the call for an extra ses- 
sion on August 7th, as well as the concert- 
ed action of the New York Clearing 
House in time of grave stringency. Had 
President Cleveland acted with the same 
promptness as the New York banks much 
of the late distress would have been avoided. 
To the banks of this city the business men 
of the whole country owe a debt they can 
never pay. They loaned freely to good 
borrowers in time of emergency, and 
were only enabled to do this by husband- 
ing their resources previously, much, of 
course, to the inconvenience of the com- 
mercial community. Criticism was made 
upon the high rates they demanded; but 
this also was good banking under the cir- 
cumstances, else speculators would have 
absorbed all offerings, and needy, legiti- 
mate borrowers would have been more 
helpless than before. At the close of the 
week nearly $18,000,000 Clearing House 
certificates were outstanding. Whether 
this amount, which has been twice ex- 
ceeded. will diminish or not in the future 
only experience will tell. Now that 
the first of July is passed and the 
heavy disbursements for dividends and 
interest have been the outlook is 
for easier Indeed, should confi- 
dence revive, it would cause no surprise 
if before long rates fell exceedingly low ; 
for business seems likely to remain inact- 
ive, and prices very low for some time to 
come, Silver, wheat, wool and several 
other products have all touched the low- 
est prices on record. In each instance 
there have been special causes at work 
for low prices, while in 


made, 
money. 


all cases the de- 
pression has been immensely aggravated 
by the distrust arising from the silver 
crisis. Not only silver mines have shut 
down, but iron mills, glass factories, 
woolen mills, cotton mills, etc., have fol - 
lowed suit—ané@ more are in prospect. The 
suspension of silver coinage in India 
does not seem to have been so much of a 
surprise to the well informed; and now 
there are intimations of China, Mexico 
and Japan also taking action adverse to 
silver. 


A better feeling developed in business 
circles following the call for an extra ses- 
sion ; but stringent money had previously 
caused general liquidation. The grain 
crops are progressing fairly, the outlook 
for wheat and corn being better than a 
month ago. Foreign crop advices were 
also favorable, and this a'ded the decline. 
Wheat sold down to 684c. July delivery, 
but afterward rallied. Corn was rela- 
tively steadier, but good crop reports and 
the break in wheat lowered quotations to 
47ic. for July delivery. A year ago July 
wheat sold at 86c. and corn at Sic. Flour 
declined 10c. per bbl. These low prices 
are fortunately stimulating exports, and 
2,500,000 bushels wheat were shipped 
abroad last week, while owing to light iu- 
terior receipts the visible supply decreased 
over 3,000 000 bushels. Provisions were 
weak and lower, chiefly because of unex- 
pectedly liberal receipts. Pork dropped to 
$19@19.50 and lard 24c. to 84c.. The num- 
ber of hogs reported packed since March 
Ist is 3,155,000, a decrease of about 1,000,- 
000. This, however, is a much larger 
yield than anticipated, the earlier expec- 
tations of short crop having caused a big 
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advance in the previous months. Grocer- 
ies were generally quietbutsteady. Coffee 
is quoted at 164. for No. 7, and granu- 
lated sugar at 5gc. In pig tin there was 
active speculation, and large supplies 
have been imported in anticipation of the 
new 4c. duty, which went into effect July 
ist. Last month’s imports were 38,000 
tons, and consumption 1,200 tons. The 
stock accumulated in anticipation of the 
duty is about 10,000 tons ; hence a de- 
cline of lic. per pound in this market. 
Straits tin sold as low as 18.85c. Copper 
is dull and unsettled at 104@10gc. for 
Lake. Pig iron continues very dull at 
$14.50@15,00 for No. 1. For struc- 
tural iron there is a fair demand, but 
railroad materials are exceedingly dull. 
Petroleum was inactive, export 
ness being checked by the unsettling 
effect of the decline in silver on 
the. Exchange Market. Complaints are 
frequent in the dry goods trade. Jobbers 
have been closing out surplus stocks by 
means of export inducements. Collections 
are reported fair, interior retailers as a 
rule paying more promptly than interior 
jobbers who are well stocked up and have 
been hampered by slow sales. Print 
cloths ruled nominal at 3 3-16c. for 64’s 
squares, two print works having already 
shut down. Both woolens and wool are 
in unsatisfactory condition. Cotton was 
fairly well sustained, middling uplands 
being quoted at 7ic. 


busi- 


Clearing House returns showed a de- 
cline of 11¢ last week, the smallest per- 
centage being in this city. The failure 
record was anything but pleasant reading. 
During the last six months 6,239 failures 
were reported by ‘ Bradstreet’s,” an in- 
crease of 16% over same time 1892, but 
only 3¢ more than in 1891, 


President Cleveland's call for an extra 
session exerted a more beneficial effect on 
the Stock Exchange than elsewhere. 
Values there immediately responded with 
an advance of about two points, altho the 
intervention of the holidays checked 
business and prevented a continued rise, 
The unanimous opinien now is that confi- 


dence will be — gradually — restored. 
Europe, too, is expected to change her 
attitude toward American securities. 


There is talk already of gold imports ; but 
the present condition of the exchange 
markets indicates this as very unlikely 
until cotton and wheat bills are offered 
with much greater freedom. Europe is 
hardly in a position to buy American 
stocks frecly yet, even if disposed. The 
fall in silver to 30 pence per ounce in Lon- 
don disturbed affairs abroad and caused a 
general shutting down of production in 
Colorado and elsewhere. Probably the 
most encouraging feature of the whole 
financial situation is the excellent reports 
of railroad earnings. For the third week 
of June 75 roads reported guins of 14, 
and for the second week 82 roads re- 
ported a gain of 14 per cent. In view of the 
unusual complaints of dullness in trade the 
fact of the roads making any gains what- 
ever is surprising. Several roads are re- 
porting large guins in net results, notably 
Pennsylvania, St. Pauland Burlington and 
Quincy. The corn crop promises well, 
and, as the surplus wheat left over is 
large railroad managers do not appear dis- 
couraged over the crop outlook. Less 
stringency is expected in the money mar- 
ket now that the first of July is passed ; 
but the high rates of last week would have 
precipitated disaster except for the timely 
support of the Associated Banks. Call 
loans were made at rates from 5 to 74¢, 
and 25% was quoted as an average rate for 
the week endiog Saturday. Time money 
loaned at 6%, while commercial paper 
yas almost unmarketable. The bank 
statement, while not a good one, was not 
so bad as might have been expected. The 
surplus reserve stands at $1,251,000, a loss 
for the week of $4,230,000. In loans there 
was an expansion of $7,660,000 which 
partly reflected the issue of silver certi- 
ficates. The banks, however, only lost 
$1,500,000 through the currency move- 
ment and Sub-Treasury operations, 


The following is a comparison of the 








averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


July Ist. June 24th. Decrease. 
EGOEB, .cccccceccs $413,650,400 $405,986, 100 *87,604,30 
Specie............ 62,988,300 65,923,200 2,934,900 
Legal tenders 37,758,200 = 39,074,800 1,316,600 
Deposits.......... 397,979,100 398,064,100 85.000 
Circulation ...... 5,618,400 5,553,400 *65,000 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





ED. .copesncese $62,988,300 = $65,923,200 $2,934,900 | 
Legal tenders.... 758 39,074,800 1,316,600 

Total reserve.. $104,998,000 $4,251,500 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 99,494,775 = 99,516,025 21,250 
Excess of re- 

serve above 

legal require- 

MONUB....0.- 000 1,251,725 5,481,975 4,230,250 | 
Exe ess Of reserve July 2d, 1992.............s008 $18,086,600 


° Inc rease. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were easy. 
Bid. Asked 











U.S. 48, 1907, registered............ ocveeeccen 109% 
U. 101954 
Ext, U.S. 2s, 1891, registered.... coe 
Currency 63, 1895.............006 pees 

Carweney Ga, BBG6....0.ccccccccvcccce oo scvcccccce 105 oo 
SE Ger cncesene+scssnnciccce veoeneh 107 oe 
Currency 68, 1898 . vob: ebabee 108 

CERT OROY Gh, BEND sc cacenciccssecssccssecs Pm | 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
Foreign exchange was a dull market, 
with little business for account of import- 
ers. 


Messrs. Brown Bros. posted rates as fol- 






lows : 

Bid. 
Rinss: datncvncnsensesuncses<e stesecsrsect 4,50594-81 
BNE Sora sisc. cnc Absbunkhseasea cose 4.4284 83 
Se SING oi sive onceseesesseene see 4BSUG-KILG 
SOPIINE BONE nose sv000cn0rscevssevevennes 4.79 -79g 
Document’y for pay me at. Lenechhneeeeeeunb ee 4.79 -80 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing July Ist, were as follows : 


Market & Fulton.. 


= et seccccccce LOD 
State of N. Y........ 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 

. . . P 
The quotations at the Board for city 

bank stocks were as follows : 
Bid. Bid. 
RERIROOR, ccisivpsesvncs 200) | Hudson River 5 
Broadwa 20) | Importers’ & Traders’ 550) 
Butchers’ & Drovers 52 
Central National 10) | Me’chats’ Exchange... 128 
Chase National 450 | Metropolitan 5 
Chemical. 4000 | Metropolis, .... 
City.... 400 | Nassau....... 
Citizen 1”) | N. Y.County.. 
Continen Ww IN. Y. National K 
Corn Exchange. 200 |Naw’l Bank A 
East Kiver Phenix.... 




















Fifth Avenue ..... 


Second Nat'l... 
First National... 


Seventh Nat'l 








First Nat'l of S.1..... 10) |st. Nicholas... 

German AD.......... 18 |Tradesmen’s. 
Germania.... .....086 426 |U. 8S. National........ 1% 
Greenwich...... sees LO) | Western National.... 
HanOVET.. ..0+.cccccess S98 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 








Last 
Bid. Asked, Sales. 
H. B, Claflin Company, Ist pfd ... 95 
OR. MB, BRD. sescvscccccsins Hh we es 
Thurber-Whyland Co,, com........ .. — 204 
do. do. ee — Bhd 
NII, sve nicbvenskeccscuse- aa “> se 
do do preferred ........ os SI 
Proctor & Gamble, com ........... 116 
do. do. _ ee a) 
P. Lorillard Co., COM.........csc00. se o 
do, eT 107 112 “ 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co., com... .. oe I 
American Straw Board Co........ .. = Hs] 
Celluloid Co Mil 
New York Biscuit € scccere 28 23 
Diamond Match Uo........0000. oo. ss * 110 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


-On the 29th of June wheat touched 
the lowest price on record. July options 
sold down to 693c, per bushel. 


-There is great depression in iron 
mining, and several of the mines in 
Michigan have closed down for an indeti- 
nite time. 


-One of the effects of the tremen- 
dous drop in silver has been that the Daly 
Mining Company rescinded its dividend 
payment. 

-It is estimated that the gold prod- 
uct of Colorado for 1893 will be about 
$6,000,000 instead of about $4,000,000 as 
heretofore. 


-Several banks throughout the coun- 
try which were obliged to suspend have 
resumed business, having been able to re- 
alize upon their securities. 

-President Cleveland has the hearty 
thanks of the business world for having 
called an extraordinary session of Con- 
gress to meet on the seventh of August. 

-Tacoma, Wash., is to be the 
terminus of the Canadian-Australian 
Steamship Company, whose steamers will 


make monthly trips between Tacoma and 
Sidney, 








....-The New “York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad is intending to com- 
plete at an early day four tracks between 
New York and New Haven. Work is 
rapidly going on. 

-San Luis Potosi, Mexico, has just 
had a heavy rainstorm, breaking a 
drought which had lasted for four years. 
The water in the lower part of the city 
was several feet in depth. 


-Twenty shares of the Union Na- 
tional Bank sold last week at $250. This 
is the bank recently organized in thiscity, 
of which Jos. C. Hendrix is President and 
Edward O. Leech is second Vice Presi- 
dent and Cashier. 


-There is little doubt that the Pull- 
man car shops at Detroit, which have 
given employment to 1,100 men, will be 
closed within a few weeks and the ma- 
chinery and movable property trans- 
ferred to Pullman, Ill. 


.The New York Central Railway be- 
gan paying interest and dividends on the 
different roads which it was obligated to 
pay on the 28th inst., three days in ad- 
vance of the regular time. The amount 
paid was about $3,000,000, 


...The National Bank of the Republic 
paid its usual semiannual dividend of 
4% July ist. The Assistant 
Charles H. Stout, has been  unani- 
mously elected Cashier. The other of- 
ficers are Oliver 8S. Carter, President, and 
Kk, H. Pullen, Vice President. 


Cashier, 


.Harvey Fisk & Sons, in their week- 
ly circular of the thirtieth of June, call 
attention to the great danger in which 
the people of the United States stand on 
account of the forced purchase by the 
Government of 4,500,000 ounces of silver 
monthly and demand that the Silver Act of 
1890 shall be repealed, 


.Many of the banks and corporations 
have very wisely paid their interest and 
dividends in adva ice of the regular day. 
Now if business men generally would an- 
ticipate the payment of their bills so far as 
possible, it would be a very great benefit 
to their creditors, who in turn could an- 
ticipate their paymetits. 


.About 150 mine and smelter owners, 
met in Denver,Col.,last week, and resolved 
to close down their mines and smelters, 
owing to the low price of silver. Before 
adjourning they passed a series of resolu- 
tions the reading of which would be thor- 
oughly enjoyed by any one having the 
slightest sense of the ridiculous. 


It is to be regretted that the 
Chignec to Ship Railway, about half of 
which has been completed, has been 
obliged to come to a stand on account of 
the money for its construction having all 
been spent and no more capital can be 
raised, This short line of ship railway 
would have demonstrated the feasibility of 
ship railways in general, 


Ex-President Harrison was in this 
city ‘last week, and was interviewed by 
reporters for the daily papers, one of 
whom asked him if the Sherman Silver 
Act should be repealed, to which he is re- 
ported as baving replied : 

“Yes, I think a repeal would have a good 
effect, at least on the imaginations of the 
people. I do not attribute all of the evils of 
the present financial situation to the Sher- 
man Act; put in the imagination of the peo- 
le that is one strong cause, and so I be- 

ieve that its repeal would be beneficial.” 


-A man of whom every American 
should be proud, Authony J. Drexel, has 
just died at Carlsbad. The iirm of Drexel 
& Company of Philadelphia was estab. 
lished in 1837, and Anthony J. Drexel 
entered the bank at the age of thirteen 
years. He developed an unusual abili- 
ty for managing great financial oper- 
ations, and for thirty years past no bank- 
ing house in this country has stood higher 
than that of Messrs. Drexel & Company. 
Mr. Drexel was in the fullest sense an 
honest, upright and generous man. He 
was the founder of the Drexel Institute at 
Philadelphia. 


-The increased demand for money is 
shown by the fact that the Natioual banks 
are ordering from the Comptroller Na- 
tional bank notes. During the first 
twenty-eight days of June ‘the amount 
ordered froin the Comptroller was $8,617,- 
700, ‘There is a movement under way to 
ask Congress to allow an increase in the 
amount of circulating notes to 95% of the 
par value of bonds deposited as security 
instead of 90% as at present. This with 
the present amount of bond deposits 
would add $8,000,000 to the National bank 
note circulation. 








..-The following stocks, bonds and 
other securities were sold at auction : 


51 shares Mutual Real Estate Co............-++ nd 
$10,000 Peoria & Pekin Union Rd. Co. ee 
mort. 44% bonds, due 1921...........06-0+0+ 
$12 = Jeffersonville, Madison & indianapoils 
td. Co. first mort. 7% bonds, due 1906...... 112 
$9, an P. Rd. Co. collat. trust 44% bonds, ane 
Sbs5+bbke cnbah sokiestseaNaakaeresbornesoenae 
$8,000 M. & E. Rd. Co. convert. 7% bonds, dine 
ee ee ree a 
$124,000 Monterey & Mexican Gulf Rd. Co. first 
mort. 5% gold bonds, due 1938 Bx 
$50,000 demand note of the Monterey & Mexican 
oer Rd. Co., dated Feb. 5th, 1891, indorsed 


A. Wilder, ge SS Sere $1,000 
$30,000 South Brooklyn Dock & = are house Co, 
first mort. 6% gold bonds, due 1899........../ 5 





$7,000 Keene Heights Hotel Co. < reg. mort. 
bonds, due January, 1890.............0000 Sve 


Ina recent letter to the New York 
Times, which we regret we cannot quote 
in full, President W. W. Flannagan, of 
the Southern National Bank, of this city, 
calls attention to the fact that, in finan- 
cial matters, there is a higher law than 
any legislative enactment and says: 


“We have had and are now having dem- 
onstrated in the commercial world by a 
logical sequence of events which admit of 
no debate, that there is a higher law than 
any legislative enactments. The theory of 
the unbounded resources of sixty millions 
of people, having such a commercial value 
when expressed in the promise to pay of 
their Government, that the fullfillment of 
the promise would never be required, has 
been so thoroughly falsified by actual re- 
sults as not to leave its advocates the sem- 
blance of a fact to stand upon. 

* When we are out of the present ‘trouble, 
the problems to be solved are: 

“1. The maintenance of gold payments. 

‘¢2. The provision of an elastic circulation 
to meet the requirements of trade. 

“3. The disposal of the silver bullion now 
in the Treasury vaults. 

“ But at oe we need some prompt, 
decisive and unhesitating action to stay 
this ocean of distrust, ingulfing the whole 
land. The consideration of the other prob 
lems may be deferred.” 


.Ex-Senator John B. Henderson, of 
Missouri. has written a letter to Secre- 
tary Carlisle on the subject of the present 
Government finances, which we trust 
every reader of THE INDEP gg will 
read with the greatest care. The Senator 
closes his letter as follows : 


‘* What now is the remedy ? 

“First—The customs duties should be 
paid in -_ alone. 

* Second—The silver bullion in the Gov- 
ernment vaults should at once be sold for 
cash in gold and the proceeds covered into 
the Treasury. 

“ Third—Three per cent. gold bunds to 
the amount. of $300,000, 000 should be prompt- 
ly sold and the proceeds transferred to the 
Treasury. 

* Fourth—A day should be fixed, uct later 
than January Ist, 1898, for the redemption 
and payment in gold coin of all circulating 
notes of every description heretofore issued 
by the Government, 

** kifth—At least half of the silver dollars 
issued under the Acts of 1878 and 1890 should 
be sold as bullion and the remainder mint- 
ed into subsidiary silver coins and made 
legal tender only in payment of $10 or less. 

* Sivth—Provision should be made for the 
use of the $300,000,000 of gold bonds asa 
basis for banking, making the provisions 
as liberal as possible consistent with safety, 
but under Government supervision. 

* Seventh—The basis of national banking 
should be so enlarged as to permit the issue 
of circulating notes on the deposit of other 
than United States bonds, the solvency of 
such bonds to be passed on by resporsible 
Government officials. 

* Bighth—All bank issues to be redeemed 
in gold coin on demand. 

* Ninth—All foreign yold) coins should 
be made a legal tender for debt and receiv- 
able for Government duties at their value 
as fixed by law. 

* Tenth—Previous to the first of January, 
1808, the surplus funds of the ‘Treasury, 
either from loans or collections, to be placed 
with the banks in such sec Lions of the coun 
try and in such amounts as may be deter- 
mined by the Secretary.’ 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Fifth National Bank has declared 
a semiannual dividend of 3¢, payable July 


Ist, also an extra dividend of 5/, payable 
same date, 
The Leather Manufacturers’ National 


Bank has declared a dividend of 
able July Ist. 

The Phenix National Bank has declared 
a dividend of 3/, payable July Ist. 

The National Bank of the Republic has 
declared a dividend of 4%, payable July 
Ist. 

The Seaboard National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend 0} 3¢, payable July Ist. 

The Southern National Bank has de- 
clared a semiannual dividend of 37, pay- 
able July Ist. 

The St. Nicholas Bank has declared a 
semiannual dividend of 3, payable July 
Ist. 

The Bank for Savings, of this city, has 
declared interest for six months, at the 
rate of 4% per annum, on all stuns from 
$5 and upward, not exceeding $3,000, pay- 
able July 17th. 

The Bowery Savings Bank has declared 
a semiannual dividend, at the rate of 
4 per annum, on all sums from $) to 
$3,000, which have been deposited three 


oy pay- 


months, payable July 17th. 

The Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
has declared interest at the rate of 337% 
perannum on all sums up to $3,000, pay- 
able July 17th. 
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The Excelsior Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of 34¢ per 
annum. 

The Franklin Savings Bank has declared 
interest at the rate of 34¢ per annum on 
all sums up to $3,000, payable July 17th. 

The New York Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of 4% per annum. 

The Union Dime Savings Bank, Charles 
E. Sprague, President, has declared a 
dividend at the rate of 4% per annum on 
the first $1,000, and 3¢ on the excess up to 
$3.000, payable July 18th. 

The Canada Southern Railway Com- 
pany has declared a semiannual dividend 
of 1% on the capital stock, payable at their 
office, August Ist. 








Our July list of ** Selected 
Securities’ is now ready 
and can be had on applica- 
tion. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
sIanrT 


Gnited States ; 
Shoriguge Bo, 


Chartered 1871. 
Capital, = - - 2,000,000 
Surplus, - - 500,000 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK, 
This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Banking Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter privi- 
leges. Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage, 
Issues Debenture Bonds, Receives Deposits 
subject to check and allows interest on daily 
balances, Issues Certificates of Deposit, 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agent, 
Pays Coupons, Executes all Trusts. 
OFFICERS. 

[PERSON yee President 
: ice President 
2d v. Pres. & Tr. 

BULL..Assist. Treasurer 
. ELL 1OTT Spaivacieese Secretary 

DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, 

William Babcock, 8. Frisco, Luther Kountze, 
William EF. Bailey, Seattle, Charlton T. I ,ewis, 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Lewis Me 5, 
William P., Dixon, Theodore Morford, 
Robert A. Granniss, Richard A. McC urdy, 
Theo, A, Havemeyer, Robert Oly i 
Charles KR. Henderson Edwin Packarc 
James J. Hill, St. Paul, William W. Ric —_ 








Gardiner G, Hubbard, Jas. W. Seymour, Jr., 
Giustav EK, Kissel, James T impson, 
REAL ESTATE INVESTMEN 


The bed-rock upon which fortunes are AA The 
experiences of the past ninety days, in the business 
world, show the instability of stock values, It is 
different with investments in realty. 

GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 

offers unexcelled opportunitic sto thec ureful invest- 
or, Immensity and stability are the attributes of her 
resources, and every present condition presages a 
great city that will rank with the foremost of the 
manufacturing centers. Population 12,000, paved 
business streets, splendid systems for water supply, 
electric lighting ‘and sewe rage; fifteen miles of elec- 

tric street railway in operation ; ; beautiful parks and 
good school and church privileges. Property is cheap; 
lots 5ux125 feet, one-half Bag from the business 
center (city water — electric lignt available), cor- 
ner lots $0, in inside lots $10. Think this over and buy 

i) ( 
Gr eat F alls Ww ater Power and Townsite € o. 





LETTERS | INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES, 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No, 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


WHY Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 


at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? We can 
atGto7 per cent. 


loan it for you on Real Estate Security 
Perfect Security. 
GEO, J. PAUL, Omaha, Neb., U.S. A. 


\ 
MEAD & COKE 
(Established 1867.) 
No, 100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
INVESTMENT In REAL ESTATE 
negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate,without expense 
Correspondence invited. 
IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO., 
Capital, - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and U ndivide d enioes, 268,356 18 
Offers to investors its debentures, amply secured by 
first mortgages on Real Estate deposited with Trus- 
National Bank, New York. Amount of issue is lim- 
ited. 
Is under supervision of Banking Departments of New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
Correspondence solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, Pres. 


AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L, COE. 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 
carefully made. 
to lender. 
DES ae IOWA, 
INCORPORATED 187°, 
tees, principal and interest payable at the Chemical 
The company has no outstanding guaranteed loans, 
Maine. 
D. F. WITTER, V Pres. 


W.E. COFFIN, Treas 
J. H. BLAIR, Sec. 





To the Preferred and Common Stockholders | 


of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
NEw YorK, June 10th, 189. 


For the purpose of enabling stockholders to exer- 
cise their right to subscribe te twelve million dollars 


($12,000,000) Five year, Six per cent. Collateral Trust | 


Gold Notes, the transfer books of the Preferred and 
Common Stock of the Northern Pacifie Railroad 
Company will be closed at3 Pp. M. Friday, June 30th, 
1893, and reopen at 10 A. M. Monday, July 3ist, 1893. 


BY ORDER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


GEORGE 8S, BAXTER, 
Treasurer, 


THE CLISE INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Paid up Capital, $150,000. 


City and Farm Loans payable in Gold, 
Interest 7 aud 8S per cent., payable semi- 
annually in New York Exchange. 

SEATTLE, WASHING TON. 


6 per cent. Bay City (Mich.) 
Gold Street Railway Bonds, 


Descriptive circular on application, 
JAMES N. BROWN & CO., 
BANKERs, 

_ 8 Cedar Street, N. Y. 





~1OWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited to examine. Interest and principal net to 
lender. Twenty-one years’ business and noloss. The 
highest references. Send for descriptive pamphlet, 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


521 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., C alts, a: 
Kirst National Bank Bidg., lowa Falls, a. 


WM. H. LLEWELLYN, Successor to 
— MAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., 
ATTLE, WASHINGTON, 
Ist ‘Morty age Loans 
Estate Investments. 
Ww rite for particulars. 





Giteooaned & Real 


SPER CENT. GOLD MORTGAGES, 
#260 upwards. One to five years time. Interest 
collected free of charge. Guaranteed and absolutely 
safe. If you — spare money to invest write us for 
Hit and referer 
GOU LD & WHITWORTH. Seattle, Wash. 


OWN Western lands which do 


not bring a fair income, and 


you desire to sell, or 
Piles of. 


OWN Western loans whichare 
MONEY 


MoNev EVERETT 


Snohomish County, Washington, the Pacific Ooast, 


Terminus of the Great Nor hern Railroad 
within the next ten years. Don’t yon wantsome? 
A littie money and a little grit will get it for you. 
JOHN E. McMANUS, Banker and Broker. 
¢#” All banks and the pastors of all the churches 
know of my re peponalbility, and to them I refer. 


not satisfactory, and you 
want to sell, or 

OWN Western closed. 
that should be! foreclose 


GOSSARD INVESTMENT. co., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Full dese ription desired. 





WRITE FOR PARTIC U LARS. _ 
THE INVESTMENT 
TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


INVESTMENT 
BONDS, | | Poneteg, Bees Tap, - ASM, 


THESECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Capital, $1,000,000.00; Surplus and 
Profits, $500,000.00, © ‘oltect tions promptly made on all 
points of the Northwest, and remitted for on day of 
pares mt. B.A. Chamberlain, President, H nox, 

Vice President, EK. F. Mearkle, 2d Vice Pre sident, 
Perry Har rison, C ashier, Thos. FS Hurle y, Assistant 


Cashier. 
Denver, Colo, 


6% G . Boston old, Bond 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
84 GOLD MORTGAGES 


SCHOOL BONDS. 
COUNTY WARRANTS. 
For full information and a Book on Spokane, address 
WILLIAM M. BYERS. 


H. B. PALMER, 


Helena, Mostane. 


STATE, county AND “MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
figh Grade Investments, 


( me... e solicited. Correspondents: Fourth 
National Bank, New York; National Bank of the Ke- 
public, Chicago; Merchant’s National Bank, Helena, 


The Trust Company of America. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $700,000.00. 
OFFICES: Crawford Building, by rag Provident 

Building, Philadelphia; Bank Block, Denver. 
First Mortgage Loans Negotiated. Munic ‘ipal and 
Corporate Bonds Bought and Sold. Managers have 
ye a years’ experience. Correspondence solicited, 
vi EET, Pres’t, “GEO, M. NC BLE, Vice-P res't, 


FREDERICK ‘A. BOOTH, 
19 East 16th Street, New York, 
Second door west from Union Square. 
Care of Estates and Prepertion, Collection 
of 


the 
‘rust 


$200,000 worth for sale b 
Pe: vabody Investment & ‘ 


. 
Real Estate, Mortgage Loans, Insurance. 
Special attention given to the Care of Property and 
Colle ction of Rents. 


0) WE FIRT MORTGA: E ‘LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. Interest p hy 

Ow semi-annually by drafton New 

York. Personal attention given to afi 


loans. Highest reflerences, Address 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Ware 








THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY _ 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York and the Security Com- 
pone of Hartford, Conn.,, under a 

anking agg est of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issu@limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


New York Guaranty & 


ndemnity Co., 
59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - 1,000,000 


In addition to its special charter privileges, this 
Company possesses ali the powers of Trust (companies 
under the New York Banking Laws; acts as Trustee 
for Corporations, firms and individuals, as Executor 
or Administrator of estates, and is a legal depository 
of trust funds. 











INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
EDWIN JIN TS KARD, President, 


ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-Preside 
GEO. ne o.aowe. LL, 2 Wieo- peetdent. 
HENR MURI Y, Treas. and Sec. 


Y RAY, : 
J. N ELSON BORLAN Dd, Asst. Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D, Juilliard, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter K. Gillette, Alexander E, Orr, 
Robert Goelet tdwin Packard, 

Geseme Grisw rola Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, pears, W. Smith, 

K. Somers Hayes, H. Twombley, 
Charles K. Henderson, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr 
James N. Jarvie, 


Frederic k W. Vanderbilt, 
William ©, Whitney, 
J. Hood Wright. 


TO INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL CONCERWS. 


Free Sites. Free Rents. 
Cash Capital loaned or subscribed. 
Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 


wee 
omes sold so gaa payable in120 to 150 
monthly installments. 

For particulars address 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


Weat Superior, Wiscomsin, 


_ Ss rau ; 

K. PEINBACHI 
Will act as nee = for Investors and property owners, 
choice 6 per cent, to 10 per cent. investments always 
on hand, Tacoma, Washington. 


One of America’s great cities. 
Population 150,000. Delightful 
climate, Leads all in transic 


DENVER facilities, splendid buildings 


and beautiful homes. Resources unequaled ; wealth 
of the Rocky Mountains; vast and growing ‘agricul- 
ture, and otis financial center. REAL ES- 

‘ATE ID MENTS. Maps and pamphlets 
on wit Bld 


THE (CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO,, 


ERLIN, President, 
Home mee, ee” Co 
New York Office, Times: Building 


Shrewd investors are now ‘buying acres adjac ent 
to the most prosperous cities. At Portland, Oregon, 
is the place to buy acres for from $50 up. The firm 
that has thousands of these acres, who supply full 
information, is 


BORTHWICK, BATTY & C0,, 


271 Alder St., " Wendie, Oregon. 





$50,008 . ORTa $¢ 4 10 YEAR 6 
PE NT. GOLD BONDS 

issued b Farmers’ High Line Canal and Reservoir 

Co. This Company is one of the oldest trrigating 

companies in Cotorado, property valued at over $500,- 

0W), has no indebtedness othe r than these bonds. For 

full information address 

Denver Trust & Safe Deposit Co. Trustee, 
026 Seventeenth St., Denver, ce 

“ty. 


or room 29, 150 Broadway, Rn. Y. 
Safe Gold Loans. 
Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has special facilities for placing money at 6 to ver 
cent. on yp city property with insured titles, 
secured by first ae rtgage, principal and interest re- 
payable in Gout 

Keference: National Park Bank, New York. 


TEXAS S LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 


rteen xperience. 
REFERENCES: 
New York City: INDEPENDENT and Christian Union 
Newspapers; Watson & Pang, Agents, Bank of 
Montrea); Third National Bar 
San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood 
Antonio National Bank. 
<r Scotland: The Scottish-American Mort- 
gage Company, iimited, 
For ee write to 


E. B. CHANDLER, 
873 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas, 


Ist 
ER CE 


National Bank; San 


The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good 
safe six per cent. invest- 


ment. 
New England Loan & Trust Co., 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Those who visit the World’s Fairshould study Chie 
cago, its history and the conditions which made it 
the most phenomenal city in the world. The same 
conditions exist at Dututh, and in many lines of 
business it is already Chicago’s only rival. It has a 
larger tributary country, which is rapidly develop. 
ing. While West don’t fail to visit Duluth with a 
view of investing, as you can make it the most profit. 
able trip of your life. Call on or write 


c. E. LOVETT «& co. 





EVERETT, WASH. 


The Coming Industrial Center on Puget Sound where the 
Great Northern Railway Reaches Tide-water. 


Eighteen months o'd, has 24 industries in succ ssful operation, 3 railroads, 7 banks, 5,000 population, elec- 
ric railroad, electric lights, planked streets, water system, etc. Send for Illustrated pamphlet. 


SCHUYLER DURYEE, General Manager, The Everett Land Co. Everett, Wash. 





FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com - 
mercial Center because it has: 

The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the world. 
The Finest Natural Town Site and W. seer Front 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 

roduces a coke equal to Pennsylvania. Iron, Silver- 
ead, Gold and other ores. Extensive Quarries °o 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes. Valuable in- 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


GELDER, BAILEY & CO., 


Fauitable Reildieg, ery er. Colo 
HIGH CLASS SECU RITIES 

We offer safe and permanent ‘iv idend paying gold 
mining stocks, and speculative developmeut minin 
stocks, practically sure for amount invested and 
promising large profitsin dividends and increased 
values in corporations controlled by ourselves. 

Correspondence and personal calls solicited. 


PIRST NATIONAL BANK, FAIRHAVEN, WASH. 


Six per cent. interest paid on time deposits. Invest- 
ments made for customers. Corres yondence oye. 
Correspondent: Chase Nat. Bank. New Vork, N 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 24th, 1893. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
afairs on the 3ist of December, 1892. 
Premiums on Maripe Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1892, to dist December, 1892.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
I Fatccssenecancussriciavixeceens 


$3,690,250 88 
1,472,142 48 


Total Marine Premiums. .............. 5,162,¢ 


ay 





Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1882, to dist December 1892... 


Shsesedeconce 3,759,193 05 
Losses paid during the same 
NG adda daccuncncatacuanese $1,466,178 06 


Returnsof Premiums 
and Expenges....... $738,617 09 


The Company has the » following Assets, Viz: 
United States and State of New York. 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $7,816,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise., 2,027,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 

PRMG, CUUIMMAGOR BE eos c scccccivicccccccacsces 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 
CO BF OR Ravdccciscccscesses ‘ 





I aiankassndwd. G6 ae dacdcnvccsaede 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sey. 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, on 
their lega! representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from-which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
$ilst December, 18%, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 





JD. JONES CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
“i. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A. EWD. FLOYD. JONES, 
JOsKrH i. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY, 
JAMES 1 LAWRENCE TO RNURE, 
WM. STURG ifs, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
BENJAMIN H.' FIELD, ANSON W. HARD, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ' N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM H. Ww ‘BB, = THOMAS MAITL AND, 
HOKACE GRY GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
WILLIAM E. DUDGE, JOSEPH -AGOSTING 
GEORGE BLISS, i 
JOHN L. RIKER, VERNON H. BROWN, 
C. A HAND CHRIS. DE THOMSEN 
SOHN D. HEW WLETT, | LEANDER N. LOVELL, 


vj MIA {LES P. BURDE ig 2 EV ETT FRAZAR 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, WILLIAM 8B. BOULTON 
J.D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice President. 
DIVIDEND. 
NATIONAL BANKS, 





Trey: oe NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
f New York, New York, June 2ist, 1893. 
PIFTY-SEVES NTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Directors of this bank have this day declared a 
semi- oo dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CEN'.., free from tax, out of the earnings of the 
“9 mouths, payable on and after Saturday, July 
St, 

whe transfer books will be ciosed from 12 o’clock 

, June 24th, until the ania oun 6th, 1893, 
UNG, "Cashier. 


ATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 


((ONTINEN i 

June 23d, 1% 

SIXTY. -NINTH DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have to-day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE (4) PER CENT., 
free of tax, payable July 5th, to which date from 
June th the transfer books will be closed. 

ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


AST RIVER NATIONAL BANK.—A Dividend 
of Four Per Cent. has been declared payable on 


and after July Ist, 1893. 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. — 


par Raven Al BANK, NEW YORK, JUNE 
—The usual semi-annual dividend of 
i HR, PER “CENT. has been declared pereiie roy 
prox. . Also, an EXTRA DIVIDEN D OF FIV 
PER ENT., payable —_ a 
“THOMPSON, Cashier, 


THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL ) 
BANK OF NEW YORK, > 
NEW YORK, June 2th, 1893. 

A dividend of ten per cent. out of the earnings of 
the last six modths has to-day been dec lared by this 
bank, payable on the Ist day of July next. The 
transfer books will remain closed until that <late. 

EDWARD TOWNSE ND, C ashier. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK, 
June 22d, 1853. 
57TH CO NSEC i hav E DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Directors of this Bank have this day 

declared a dividend of four per cent., free of tax 
payable on and after the first of July next, until 
which date the transfer noone will remain clo 

. E. SOUPER, Cashier. 

















22 (926) THE INDEPENDENT. July 6, 18938. 
EATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL OFFICE OF MORNING. 


BANK, 209 WALL STRRET, NEW YORK, June 27th, 
1893. 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTIETH DIVIDEND. 
A dividend of FIVE PER CENT., free from tax, on 
the capital stock has this day been ‘declared from ‘the 
earnings of the current six months, payable to the 
stock holders on and after the first day of July next. 
The transfer books will remain closed to that date, 
ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 
THE ‘MERC Ae E NATIONAL BANK, ?/ 
w YORK, June 23d, 18%. 5 
ay... DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 
have this day declared a Dividend of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. free of tax, payable on and 
after July Ist, 1893. The transfer bouks will be closed 


il that date. 
neuen F. B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 


4 WE y NATION at yet Af NORTH AMERICA, 
cw a St. Organiend 1851. 

EV ENTY: NINTH DIVIDEND. 

NEW YORK, t. 


June % 
The Board of Directors of this bank hav ad ay 
a clared a semi- avnual diviuend of THRE E ( " yp ER 
ENT., payable on Saturday, July Ist, 1: 
Seaauen r books will = main closed until that date. 
TROWBRIDGE, ( Vashie r. 





pm. 


= . 





NATIONAL Bu agg AND, 
Lag +4 KRS’ BAN 

KK, June aii 1H¢ 5 

MVHE DIREC TORS. ‘OF THis BANK 1 HAVE. ‘HIS 

day declared a semi-annual dividend of Four (4) 


THE 


Per Cent., payable on ana after July Ist, 1895. 
The transfer books will remain Close d anes! that 
date. WM. H. CHASE, Cashier, 


NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANE K, 
NEW York«K, June 25a, 185. 
DIVIDEND OF THREE AND’'ONE- HALF P ki K 
A Cent. bas been declared pee to the stock- 
holders on and afver July ‘ 1st 
p. © TTEBOU T, Cashier, 


PAKK BANKOF N&w YORK, ?/ 
cw YORK, June 2th, Iss, 5 
YHE DIRECTOKS HAVE T HIS DAY DECLARED 
a semi-annual dividend of Five Per Cent, upon 
the stock of this Bank, payable, free of tax, on and 
after July Ist, to whi-h date the transfer books will 
be closea to the ae eer 


THE NATIONAL 
| 


“ORGE $8. HICHOK, Cashier, 
’ =e NATIONAL BANK OF THE KEPUBLIC, 
New York, June 25d, 1893.—The Board of Di- 


rectors have this day dec lared a dividend of FOUR 
(4) PER CENT., free of tax, payable on and after 
July Ist, 1848, until bea h cone the transfer books will 
be closed. .H. STOUT, Assistant Cashier, 


DHE NIX NATIONAL BANK, NEW YorkK, June 
2uth, 1805.—The Board of Dire ctors have this day 
declared a divic leod of THREE (3) PER CENT ., free 
from taxes, payable on ane after Saturd: ny, July ist, 
until whic h date the tras sfer books are c weary 
ALFRED M. BULL, ‘ashier. 
' we ~ SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 
ily 22d, 1893.—The soard of Directors of this 
AF, hove thi- day Se clared the re zular semi-annual 
dividend of THREE P&R CEN ree from tax, pay- 
abieon anu after Sally ist, egy “The transfer hooks 
will remain closed until July 3 
JOHN F, MIOMPSON, Cashier. 
THE Sou THBRN NATIONAL BANK, } 
*NeEw YORK 
New VoRK, June 27th, 1893 
r = BOARD OF DIXECTORS OF THIS BANK 
have this day declared a Semi-Annual D vidend 
otf THREE PE =. ‘ENT., tree of tax, payable on and 
after Jaly Ist, 1593. 
The transfer books cag Neto? closed until July 
2d. J. D. ABRAHAMS, Cashier. 


STATE BANKS. 
; BANK OF AMERICA, 
BW YORK. June 20th, 
MNHE BOARD OF pili ECTOKS HAVE 
declared a semi-annual dividend of 
PER CENT., free of tax, payable July Ist, 
stockholders of record of this date. 
The transfer books will remain closed until 


“th, 1893, 
W. M. BENNET, 


MOUNT MORRIS Atel 
125TH STREET AND PAKK AVEN > 
New York, June 2th, 13. ) 
MPVUE DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY DECLARED 
a semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent., payable on 
and after July HU, 
THOS. W. ROBINSON, Cashier. 


SAINT NICHOLAS BANK, 
Mills Building, 23 Broad St., cor. Exchange Place, 
New York, June 28th, 1803, 
FIFTY-FOURTH DIVIDEND. . 
THE DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK HAVE THIS 


day « dec poet a com: annual dividend of THREE (3) 
PER CENT., free of tax, payable on and after July 
WM 


rou K (4) 
1805, Lo 
July 


Assistant Cas! jer. 














Ist, 1893. . GARDNER, Cavhier. 
SAVING S BANKS. 
THE BANK FOR SAVINGS, 67 BLEECKER ST., 


NEw YORK, July dd, 1893, 
THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES HAVE DECLARED 
the usual interest under the provisions of the by-laws 
for the six months ending the 80th June as follows: 
At the rate of FOUR (4) PER CENT. PER ANNUM 
on all sums of $5 and upward not exceeding $3,000 
payable on and after the third Monday, being the lith 
day of July. 
The interest is carried at once to the credit of de 
positers as principal on the Ist of July, where it 


stands exactly as a deposit. 
It will be entered on oy) 
when required on one afte 


th itr. tT REM 
ROBERT 8S HOL i secretary. 


BOWERY SAVINGS BANK 


NEW York, 


popes at any time 
lith of 


July. 
ILE, President. 


June th, 1893, 


A semi-annual dividend at the rate of Four Per 


Cent. per annum will be allowed and credited to de- 
positors on all sums of five dollars and upward and 


not exceeding three thousand dollars which shall 
have been deposited at least three months on the Ist 
day of July next,and will be payable on or after 
Monday, July 17th, 1803, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the by-laws. 
By order of the Trustees. 
EDWARD WOOD, President, 


ROBERT LEONARD, Secretary. 


CITY OF 
CORNER 


BANK OF THE 
56 AND 53 BOWERY, 


Cree Ss SAV INGS 
YORK, Nos. 
Cc Anal, STREET 
¥-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF IN- 
ST.—The Trustees have ordered that interest 
atthe rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF (34%) PER 
CENT. per annum be paid to deposi ors on and after 
July ith on all sums of $5—and up vo $3,000—which 
have remained on deposit for the three or six months 
ending June #th, 1s¥3. 
EDWARD A. QUINTARD, 
HENRY HASLER, Secretary. 
CHARL«ES W. HELD, Cashier. 


AST KIVER SAV fry ti ITUTION, 
34 VBERKS 8 
90TH SEMI- ANNU AL DIV IDEND. 
NEW YORK, June bth, 1893 
INTEREST AT THE RATE OF POUR () PER 
‘ENT. per_ annum has been declared for the six 
months ending June 30th, 1893, upon all. accounts 
entitled thereto, from FIVE dollars to THKEEK 
THOUSAND dollars, payable after July Ith, 1893. 
Money deposited on and before July 7th will draw 
interest from me, Ist 
VILLIAM H. SLOCUM, President, 
CHARLES A. W HITNEY, Secretary, 











President, 





EMIGRANT 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 
51 Chambers St., N. Y. 


New York, June 30th, 1893. 

DIVIDEWD.—The trustees of this Bank 
have ordered that interest be paid to depos- 
itors entitled thereto for the six months 
ending this date, at the rate of Three and 
One-half per cent. per annum on all sums 
up to the limit of Three Thousand Dollars 
(#3,000). 

Interest will be credited under date of 
July Ist, and will be payable on and after 
Monday, July 17th, 1893, 

JAMES McMAHON, President. 

DAVID LEDWITH, 
LSIOR SAVINGS BANK, 

Corner 32d St. and Gth Ave. 
The Trustee es have ordered interest credited to de- 
yositors July Ist, 1895, at the rate of Three and One- 
falf Per Cent. per annum. 

Deposits made on or before July 10th will draw tn- 
terest from July Ist. Deposits made later than July 


liuth will draw interest from August Ist 
iKORGE C. WAL IM, President. 
JOHN ©, 


Comptroller. 


EXCE 





GRISWOLD. Secretary. 
THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS a K, / 

Nos, 656 ——> “tag AV 

42 ay sw York. S 
SIXTH-SIXTH SE Mr. MANNU- DIVIDE: ND. 

On ana Ae July Ith, inv, adhe at the rate of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum 
will bs &. 4 canes untitled thereto oa all sums of 
$5 up to $3,06 

Money de i “lon or before July Wth w o+7 red 
interest from July Ist. Open from 10 A.M P.M. 
Monday evenings 6 to 8 o'clock, © tones at a. ou 








Saturdays. Assets $7,100,000 Surplus, $655,0u( 
AKCHIBALD TU NE hk, Pre ~ 
WM. G. CONKLIN, Secretary. 


THE GREENWICH moti eta BANK, 
246 AND 218 67TH AVE, 

Interest has been declared to / ntitled 
thereto under the law and the by-laws for the six 
months and three months ending June 30th, 1895, at 
the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF (3%) PER 
CENT. per annum on all sums from #5 Lo $5,000, pay- 
able on and atter Monday, July l7th, 18%. 

Interest will begin July ist on sums deposited on 
or before « a 1th, 1893, 

OUN HaAnse RHOADES, President, 
UINLA! 


AMES , Treasure 
LE ONARD. pb. WHITE 
FRANCIS H. LEGGE TT, 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


“% WARREN ST., NEW YORK. 
The Trustees of this institution have declared in- 
terest on allsums remaining on deposit during the 
three orsix months ending June 0th. at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum on #1,000 and under 
and THREE PER CENT. per annum on the excess o 
$1, (0, not exceeding $5,000, payable on and after Mon- 
July lith. 
DEPOSITS made on or before 
interest +e July Ist 
VID M. DE MAREST, 
BYit ON LATIM 


Manhattan DAVIES INSUItUON 


1805, 





(Se cretaries, 


July lth will draw 


Ac ine President, 
ER, Secretary 


NeW York, June 22d, 
S4TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, 


THE TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTITUTION HAVE 
declared interest on all sums not exceeding #5,000 re- 
maining on deposit during the three or six months 
ending on the 30th inst. at the rate of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum, payable on and 
after the third Monday in July next. 

EDWARD SCHELL, President. 

FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 


N EPROPOL ay SAVINGS BANK, 
pl ND 3 ‘THIRD AVE, 


(opposite AY ver Institute). 
CHARTERED, 1892, 
avin DIVIDEND. 
EW Fone June 28d, 1883, 


INTEREST FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDING 
June 30th, 1893, at the rate of THREE AND ON 
HALF PER CENT. PER ANNUM will be ls re 
to depositors entitled thereto under the by-laws of 
4, bank, Interest payable Wednesday, July Ith, 


MONEY DEPOSITED on or before July lth will 

draw interest from July Ist. 
S. W. SNEDEN, President. 
. N. CONKLIN, Secretary. 
NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK, ; 
STH AVE., CORNER MTH DT. § 

The Trustees have ordered that the interest to be 
credited to de positors July Ist, 1843, shall be at — 
rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum, from %5 to 
Deposits made on or before July loth will 
draw interest from July ast 

FREDERICK HU GHSON, President. 
R a FUS HL. WOOD, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM FELSINGER, Secretary. 
ORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 
266 WEST 34TH ST 
STH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, 

The Trustees have declared, out of the earnings of 
the past six months,a semi-annual interest dividend, 
at che rate of THREE AND ONE-HAL#® PER CENT. 
perannum, on all sums of $5.00 and upward, tothe 
limit of $3,000, payable to depositors entitled thereto 
on andafter July ith, 1803. 

WILLIAM B. STAFFORD, 

WILLIAM B. KRUG, Secretary. 


THE RATE OF INTEREST 





President. 


OF THE 


Union Dime Savings Institution, 


Broadway, 32d St. and Sixth Ave., 
remains as follows: 
first $1,000; ' 
up to $3,000, 


FOUR per cent. on the 
rHREE per cent. on the excess 
Payable July 18th. 


CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 

GEORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer. 

FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


Real Estate Loan and Trust Company 
OF NEW YORK, 
30 Nassau Street. 

The Board of Trustees of the Real Estate Loan and 
Trust Company has this day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of 249 per cent., payable August Ist. Books 
close July lth to August Ist, inclusive 

HENRY W. REIGHL EY, Sec retary, 





THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 


No. 2 Broad St. (Mills Building). 
New York«, June 2th, 1893. 


Coupons due July 1st. 1893, from bonds of the fol- 
ing named companies will be *pald after that date at 
this office: 

Central Pacific R.R. lst mortgage 6. 
be en Pacific K.R. Ist mortgage 6, 

California and Oregon K.R. Ist mortgage ext. 5. 
Oregon and California Ist mortgage 5 per cent. 
Northern Railway Co, Ist mortyage 6. 

Stockton and Copperopolis K.R. Ist mortgage 5. 
Southern Pacific R.. of Arizona Ist mortgage 6. 
Southern Pacific K.R of New Mexico Ist: mortgage 6. 
Louisiana Western K.K. Ist mortgage 6 per cent. 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R.Kt. and 8. 8. Co, Ist 6, 
South Pacific Coast K.R. Co, 4. 

California Pacific K.R,. Co. Ist mortgage 4%. 
ee Pacific K.R. Co, 2d mortgage 6. 

California Pacific R.R. Co. 3d mortgage 3 and 6, 
Market Street Cable K’y Co, Ist mortgage 6. 

Holders of 0or more coupons can leave them for 
examination and receive payment on the day follow- 
ing. . SMITH, Treasurer. 

Coupons due July Ist, 1893, from bonds of the fol- 
lowing-named companies will be paid after that date 
by the Central Trust Compat 





ly; 
San — and Aransas Pass R.R. Ist mortgage 4 
per ¢ 
Houston — Texas Central R.R. Ist mortgage 5 per 
cen 


Austin and Northwestern R.R. Ist mortgage 5 per 


Holde rs of lor more coupons can leave them for 
examination and receive payment on the day follow- 
ing. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 

NEw YORK, June 28th, 188, 

CANADA SOUTHERN RAIL WwAY © SOMPANY, } 
GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, 


NEW YORK, June 4 ada, 1893. 5 
MVUE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COM- 
pany have declared a SEMI-ANNUAL DIVI- 


DEND OF ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
on the capital stock, payable at this office on the Ist 
day of August next. 

The transfer Books will be closed at 12 o'clock noon 
on Saturday the Ist day of July, and will be re-opened 
on the morning of Wednesday, the 2d day of August. 

ALLYN COX, Treasurer. 


FIDELITY LOANAND TRUSTCOMPANY 
OF SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
NEW York OFFICE, 
37 WAL - gh June 23d, 
Coupons of the SIX PER NT, debentures of this 
company, maturing July let, ia ‘will be paid on and 
after that date at the Office’ of the Metropolitan 
‘trust Company, 3 wen my , New York 
VG) CLAP P, ‘Treasurer. 


1885. 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, June Mth, 1893. 
DIVIDEND NO. 9%. 
WVU BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a quarterly dividead of ONE AND ONE-QUAR- 
TER PER CENT. upon the capitsl stock of this com- 
pany from the net earnings of the three months end - 
ing June 30th inst., payable at the office of the Treas- 
urer on and after the lth day of July next, to share- 
holders of record at the close of the transfer books 
on the 20th day of June inst. 
The transfer books will be 
afternoon of June 20th inst., 
ing of July 3d next. 
RL. 





closed at 3 o’clock on the 
and reopen on the morn- 


ROCHESTER, Treasurer, 


LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN io 
Ww Co., TREASURER’S OFFICE 
GHAND CENTRAL DEPOT, 
V YORK, June 2ith, R 
MVIE BOARD OF NTRS CTORS OF TAN COM- 
many have declared a SEMI-ANNUAL DIVI- 
DENDof THREE PER CENT. on its Capital Stock, 
payable at this office on TUKSDAY, the Ist day of 
August next, to the Stockholders of record at 12 
o'clock noon, on SATURDAY, the Ist day of July 
next, at which time the transfer books will be closed, 
to be re -opened onthe morning of WEDNESDAY, the 
2d day of August next. 
kb. D. WORCESTER, 
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Ir gives us much pleasure to be able to 
print in fullin the Insurance Department 
the speech of President John A, McCall of 
the New York Life Insurance Company on 
the ‘* History of American Life Insurance.” 
It will repay reading by every man and wo- 
man who sees this issue of the paper. 

Next week we shall print a verbatim re- 
port of the Fourth of July proceedings at 
Roseland Park, Woodstock, Conn. The 
following is the program of the literary 
exercises : 





1a a 


Address of Welcome, by the Hon. CHAS. 
A. RUSSELL, Member of Congress from Con- 
necticut. 

Address as President of the Day, by the 
Hon. SETH Low, President of Columbia 
College, New York. 

Address, ‘“ Individual Liberty,” by Jus- 
TICE DAVID J. BREWER, of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, Washington, D C. 

Poem, “‘ Bloom of the World,” by MAv- 
RICE THOMPSON, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

AFTERNOON. 

Address ‘‘ American Patriotism,” by R. 
S. MAcArRTHUR, D.D., of New York City. 

Poem ‘ The Old Order and the New,”’ by 
Mrs. JULIA WARD HOWE, Boston, Mass. 

Address, ‘‘ Modern Civilization,” by the 
Hon. S. B. ELKINS, ex-Secretary of War, 
Elkins, W. Va. 

Poem, ‘‘A Vision of Brave Men,” by Miss 
EpitH M. THoMAs, New London, Conn. 

Address, ‘‘Temperance,” by Mr. T. E. 
Murpny, New York. 

Our Club Rates, given below, enable sub- 
scribers to secure « reduction in the cost of 
their papers by sending us new subscribers 
or by renewing for aterm of years. A large 
peapertinn of our subscribers take advan- 

tage of our Club Rates by renewing for 
two years, paying five dollars, or for five 
years, paying ten dollars, or by sending the 
names of other subscribers with their re- 
newals. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One month........$ 25{| Six months........$1 50 
Three months 75 Nine months...... 2 25 








Four months...... 1 00] One year........... 3 OU 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber. .............068 $5 CO 

One year each to two subscribers........... 5 00 

Three years to one subscriber...... etcctcoce Fe 


Three subscribers one year each,........... 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber..............6 
Foar subscribers one year eac DiS ccec.acoces, aba 
Five years to one subscriber 
Five subscribers one year each....... ae 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
Copies 10 cents. 

Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 

*¢TRIAL TRIP” ome month, 25 cents. 


THE Investment Trust Con ‘ompany of America, with 
headquarters at Topeka, Kan.,and branch offices at 
Boston, Mass., and Philadelphia, Pa., are extensive 
dealers in investment bonds, and in addition furnish 
free information to holders of Western mortgages 
which will prove of interest to them. They will be 
giad to have our readers correspond with Ment for 
particulars. 
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TUE terminus of the Great Northern Railroad is at 

Everett, Wash. Situated upon the wonderful Puget 
Sound with deep water navigation connecting with 
the entire world, a wonderful country adjacent to it 
having a large number of well-equipped industrial 
establishments, plenty of banks and the modern ac- 
cessories of civ ilization, it would seem to be an excel- 
lent point. for well-considered investments. Mr. 
John E. McManus, one of our advertisers, who refers 
to all of the seven banks of Everett, desires corre- 
spondence with our readers who wish to form an idea 
of Everett for future inve: pene: 





C. KE. LOVETT & COMPANY. 
Messrs. C. E, Lovetr & COMPANY, of Duluth, 
Minn , have been known to us for several years as 
ener getic and reliable dealers in real estate in that 
city. They have carefully studied the environment 
of Duluth, and are thoroughly satisfied with condi- 
tions exist ing there for safe investments in real estate 
promising satisfactory profits, conditions which ob- 
tain in but few other cities. They suggest that peo- 
ple who visit the World’s Fair should extend their 
trip to Duluth, and see with their own eyes the pres- 
_— possibilities and the future probabilities of that 
city. 








CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
THE other day, in speaking of the improved facili- 
ties for luxurious travel in this country, said: 

“We are abandoning the old system of lighting the 
cars with kerosene lamps, and more than halt the 
coaches have already been eth, ved with the most 
improved and the safest system of lighting known in 
this country or Europe. With the new Pintsch lamps 
there can be no possibility of danger from explosion 
or otherwise, as the apparatus is all outxide of and 
under the car, and in the event of a mishap, the fix- 
=e become detached and the gas escapes into the 
air. 

The brilliant Pintsch Light, the finest car illumi- 
nant in existence, now in use on the Union Pacific 
System, fulfills all the requisite conditions so happily 
noted by Mr. Depew.—Adv, 
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The Snowblack Shawknit Stockings, 


; — i / = 
"PERMANENTLY BLACK, 


SOFT, GLOSSY AND DURABLE, ’ 


1 i 
: HAVE BEEN IN HIGH REPUTE ror YEARS. 4 
= Sold by the trade generally, and obtainable direct from the = 
| Manufacturers. a 
t MEDIUM-FINE COTTON HALF-HOSE, Style 1888 a 25c., Post-paid. : 
a EXTRA-FINE * 7 ” 1989 a 28c., “  * L) 

EXTRA-FINE ‘ ; f 
‘ From best combed yarn, _ 384 a 50c, “ “* ' 
| MEDIUM-STOUT COTTON HOSE,’ 8 
z land I rib, for Boys and Cirls, 5 “s Yft_a 40c., “ = . 
— 3# Send for Descriptive Price-List. a 
7 SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 1 
nh aa 2) a) 8).8) 8) 8) 8). 8) 82) 8) Ba 888) a8) a8) a8 a8 ams 








‘ large, and will last as long as a Coal Range, and during that time, will save 
enough in expense of fuel to pay for itself twice over. The following is a speci- P 
men testimonial which was sent us unsolicited ; « 


Smith & Anthony Co., 


| the only oil stove 


| working order, 
tal work on the “* 
Yours very truly, 








: The Famous Oil Range. | 


Does all the Cooking and Laundry work of an ordinary family. 


Boston, Mass. 

GENTLEMEN :—I have often wanted to write 
opinion I have of your Famous Oil Range which I purchased last year. 
have ever used (and I have tried a great many) that ha 
given me thorough satisfaction and that is not constantly getting out of ( 

During the warm weather I do yA cooking and experimen- 

Famous,” and the results have a 


| Editor of Domestic De partme nt * 


Can be ship) ed safely to any part of the country. 


SMITH & ANTHONY CO., 


Is as 


PHILADELPHIA, June 19, 1893, 


you expressing the high 
It od 


5. M. 


* Parlor & Kite hen.” 


ways been saeeecters . 
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Write for special circulars and prices. 


48 to 54 Union Street, Boston. 
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Jnsurance. 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE. 


AN ADDRESS, 
BY JOHN A. MCCALL, 
PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK LIFE 
COMPANY, 

Before the Life and Accident Insurance Congress. 
Auxiliary of the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
Chicago, June 23d, 1893. 

WITHIN the limits which custom and 
propriety have assigned for a paper to be 
read on an occasion like this, only the 
briefest outline can be given of a subject 
so vast and complicated as the History of 
of American Life Insurance. We shall do 
best, perhaps, to look at it in periods, study- 
ing the characteristics of each and leaving 
details to be noticed by those to whom a 
study of special features has been assigned. 
American life insurance, as a distinct and 
separate business of any considerable vol- 
ume, begins with the organization of the 
Mutnal Life Insurance Company of New 
York, in 1848, but previous to that time 
there was a period of preparation—of expe- 
riment in the best sense of the word, and 
of demonstration of the value of the sys- 
tem, the history of which is second in in- 
terest only to its marvelous triumphs of 
later days. 

In 1732 William Gordon published in 
Boston a plan of ‘‘a society for making 
provision for widows, by annuities for the 
remainder of life, and for granting annui- 
ties to persons after certain ages.”’ Nothing 
seems to have resulted from this plan, but 
it foreshadowed what was to happen twenty- 
seven years later in asister province; for on 
January 11th, 1759, the Presbyterian Synods 
of Philadelpbia and New York received 
from the proprietary government of Penn- 
sylvania a charter for a ‘Corporation for 
the relief of poor, distressed Presbyterian 
ministers and of the poor and distressed 
widows and children of Presbyterian min- 
isters.”” On February 7th, 1769, a similar 
society was chartered in Philadelphia by 
members of the Church of England in 
America residing in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and New York. 

The first American corporation organized 
todoa purely life insurance business was 
the ** Pennsylvania Company for Insurance 
upon Lives and Granting Annuities,” 
which was incorporated March 10th, 1812. 
The project had been under advisement for 
several years, and a prospectus issued in 
1814 says the capital stock of $500,000 was 
subscribed in a few days in the spring of 
1813. Life policies had, however, already 
been occasionally written both by fire insur- 
ance companies and by individual under- 
writers. On December 2Ist, 1790, John 
Coffin, Joseph Russell, Jr., Caleb Hopkins, 
Thomas Dickason, Jr., and Daniel Sargent 
underwrote a policy for £1,000 on the life 
of Gen. Benjamin Lincoln, then Collector 
of the Port of Boston. The rate was five 
per cent., and the policy was for twelve cal- 
eodar months, and expired on its anniver- 
sary in 1791 ‘“‘at the setting of the sun.” 
The Insurance Company of North America 
appointed acommittee, January 9th, 1795, to 
form a plan as to liferisks, and November 
20th,1799, the secretary wrote to the Manhat- 
tan Company of New York that “ perhaps 
half adozen”’ such risks had been written. 

Individual life underwriting furnished 
the first litigated case in this country, that 
of Lord vs. Dall. This policy was written 
in Boston in 1809, and the case was decided 
in 1815. The decision is of interest, as in- 
dicating the drift of public sentiment to- 
ward life insurance. It was to the effect (1) 
that the contract of life insurance is legal; 
(2) that a sister who is supported by a 
brother has an insurable iuterest in his life ; 
(3) that illegal traffic engaged in by the in- 
sured and not prohibited by the policy will 
not prejudice the rights of the beneficiary 
ifsbe knew nothing of it. In 1828 Chancel- 
lor Kent, in the first edition of his com- 
mentaries, comments on the opposition to 
life insurance in France, as follows: 

“Nothing can appear to an English or Ameri- 
can lawyer more idle than the claim of the 
French jurist, or more harmless than an in- 
surance upon life which operates kindly and 
charitably in favor of dependent families.” 

As nearly as can be ascertained, about 
thirty companies were chartered prior to 
1843 with authority to do a life or annuity 
business. Of these less than twenty are 
classed as life companies, and only ten* are 
known to have been active at the end of the 
period, 

This period is sometimes called the pro- 

* Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Maryland; Girard 
Life Annuity and Trust Company, Philadelphia; 
Globe Life and Trust, Philadelphia; Massachusetts 
Hospital Life. Boston; York Life Insurance and 
Trust Company, N. Odd Fellows Life and e+ 
Philadelphia; Ohio Lite and Trust, Cincinnati, 
Pennsylvania Com aay for Insurances on Lives a 
Granting Annuitie Philadelphia; Presbyterian 


Corporation, Philadel hia; Protestant Episcopal 
Corporation, Philadelphia. 
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prietary period, because all the companies, 
except the religious corporations, were 
stock companies. But there was another 
feature of these early societies that was 
even more distinctive, and that is the asso- 
ciation of the trust and banking business 
with insurance, and the prominence of an- 
nuities. Solicitors were but sparingly em- 
ployed. These features enabled the com- 
panies to live and grow strong even when 
the life business was small. Both the 
Pennsylvania Company and the Baltimore 
Life began as life and annuity companies 
and afterward secured authority to receive 
and execute trusts. he Girard Company, 
at its organization in 1836, proposed toshare 
the profits of the insurance business with 
the insured. This was the beginning of the 
mixed system,and of dividends in Ameri- 
can life insurance. Its first dividend was 
declared in reversion in December, 1844, 
aud in January, 1845, the Pennsylvania 
Company proposed thereafter to give poli- 
cy holders one-half the profits on its in- 
surance business, but to pay them in six per 
cent. scrip instead of in additions to the 
policy. Thus rival tendencies and methods 
began to assert themselves. 

Statistics of the business of this period 
are very meager, but such as exist are in- 
structive.* 

In January, 1837, the Girard Life and 
Trust Company reported 246 persons insured 
during the first ten months of its existence. 
**Fowler’s History of Insurance in Phila- 
delphia”’ estimates that at the end of this 
year there were three hundred policies in 
force in Philadelphia, insuring $400,000, 
from which it would appear that the Girard 
Company was doing the bulk of the busi- 
ness. In 1839 the Peunsylvania Company 
paid $28,300 in death claims. From a sum- 
mary of the business of the New York Life 
Insurance and Trust Company, made to the 
Comptroller of the State in 1839, it appears 
that from its organization in 1830 it had 
issued 1,821 life policies, of which 694 
were then in force, insuring $2,451,958. Its 
total insurance income had been $232,851.34, 
and its death claims in 1839 were $6,500, 
against 37,563.38 paid in annuities. The 
amount received on 24 annuities then in 
force was $63,685.40, 

The Massachusetts Hospital Life Insur- 
ance Company, which was organized in 
1818 under an omnibus charter character- 
istic of the period, being obliged t» pay one- 
half of its life insurance profits to the Massa- 
chusetts Hospital, made no great efforts to 
obtain this class of business; and as the 
same burden was to be imposed upon any 
other companies that should be organized, 
no other Massachusetts charters were 
availed of during this period. In 1859 this 
company had in force twelve policies insur- 
ing $34,500, which were issued prior to 1843, 
The policies of all companies issued during 
this period were largely term policies, run- 
ning from one to seven years, 

In the matter of rates, the early Ameri- 
can companies were guided largely by Eng- 
lish experience. The Presbyterian and 
Episcopal societies at first granted annui- 
ties on the basis of three times the annual 
contribution—provided fifteen contribu- 
tions had been made; otherwise the amount 
of the annuity was to be proportionally re- 
duced. The only intimation that the age of 
anbuitants was regarded as an important 
factor is found in section five of the Presby- 
terian plan which provided : 


“That every contributor, at his marriage and 
asoften as that happens, shall pay one year’s 
rate extraordinary, as he thereby makes the 
chance worse, by bringing, in general, a younger 
widow upon the fund.” 


The Pennsylvania Company based its 
first rates on the Northampton Mortality 
Table modified by deductions drawn from 
the records of St. Peter’s and Christ Church 
parishes and the Board of Health of Phila- 
delphia, which gave a somewhat higher 
mortality. In 1831 it reduced its rates for 
insurance about nine per cent. and raised 
its annuity rates. Its insurance rates were 
again reduced iv 1837 to nearly Carlisle four 
per cent. rates—which it adopted in 1844. 
The Girard Company began with modified 
Northampton rates and adopted Carlisle 
four per cent. rates io 1837, The American 
Life and Trust Company, of Baltimore, 
adopted the same table in 1836. In 1839 
McCullocb’s Dictionary of Commerce says: 
‘*Allinsurances for lives in this country, 
are based on Carlisle tables.” 

In 1840 New York placed upon her statute 
book the most beneficent law of modern 
times—the law authorizing a married 
woman to insure her husband’s life for her 





* In October, 1774 the fonds of the Episc opal Cor- 
poration were £2,650-1-1%, and at the close of the 
Revolution they were £4,051-15-4%. In November, 
1806, when they were divided between the Pennsy1l- 
vania, New York and New Jersey branches, they 
amounted to $26,485. In 1833 those of the Pennsy - 
vania branch exceeded $50,000, Up to 1792 the Presby - 
terian Corporation had paid over $48,000 in annuities. 





own benefit, free from the claims of her 
husband’s creditors. This law was very 
generally adopted by other States, and 
where it was lacking the compavies int’ o- 
duced its provisions into their charters. 
The general status of life insurance at the 
close of this period is thus set forth by E. 
W. Houghton, Esq., in Hunt’s Merchants’ 
Magazine for 1840. After a discussion of 
the principles and benefits of life insurance, 
he pays a high tribute to the character of 
the officers of the New York Life and Trust 
and the Farmer’s Loan and Trust com- 
panies, and says: 

‘““Many other offices are established in this 
country in all respects worthy of confidence and 
trust, so that every opportunity exists for ef- 
fecting insurance of this nature; nothing is 
now wanting but acorrect appreciation of its 
importance to induce an indefinite multiplica- 
tion of policies.” 

That appreciation was growing fast. 
FROM 1843 TO 1860. 

The period from 1843 to 1860 is one of the 
most interesting in the history of American 
life insurance. The foundations had al- 
ready been well laid—this was the era of 
the architect and the carpenter; or, to 
change the figure, life insurance had passed 
safely through the period of childhood and 
now entered upon that of vigorous and 
lusty youth. It is the era of mutuality 
with its conflicting dividend methods; it 
saw the rise of the agency system, and the 
establishment of Insurance Departments; 
it gave us the first full reports and the first 
reliable American mortality statistics; it 
was prolific in legislation—much of it bad 
and yet, on the whole, life insurance was 
the gainer thereby; it was a period of 
growth that was solid and healthy, if it 
was not so rapid as that of later years. 

Between 1843 and 1847 there were organ- 
ized seven mutual life insurance com panies* 
whose aggregate business in 1860 was over 
seventy percent. of the whole amount of 
all American companies. 

The success of the Girard Life and Trust 
of Philadelphia upon the mixed plan was 
an indication of what might be accom- 
plished by a company purely mutual in its 
structure, management and distribution of 
profits. The absence of any Jaw or custom 
requiring a paid-up value in case of lapse, 
made all the early life contracts what 
would be called in our day Tontine Policies 
without options and with Tontinue period 
terminating in death only. Lapses, how- 
ever, were not sO numerous as in later 
periods, and in the premium note com- 
panies the profits from forfeitures were not 
large, as the notes on lapsed policies were 
not paid. The Hon. Elizur Wright, the 
senior Insurance Commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts, in the course of his argument for 
a non-forfeiture law, showed that the re- 
serve value of whole life policies lapsed in 
1859 and not restored in 1860, in thirteen 
companies doing business in Massachu- 
setts, was $234,138.66. This was equal to 
nearly two per cent, of the reserve fund, 
and to over twenty per cent. of the death 
claims of the same companies in 1859, 
Dividend systems presented a great diver- 
sity of principles and practice. The period 
was five years, three years, or one year; the 
dividends were reversionary, or cash value 
in scrip, with sometimes a choice between 
the two; the method was a percentage of 
the premiums paid. The scrip was redeem- 
able—sometimes after a certain amount of 
assets was reached, sometimes after a term 
of years, usually at the pleasure of the 
company. 

Closely connected with the dividend sys- 
tem was the premium notesystem. All the 
early mutual companies, except the Mutual 
Life, accepted notes for a part of the pre- 
mium due. These notes, it was expected, 
would be canceled by dividends. Of the 
total premium receipts of seventeen New 
York and New England companies in 1854, 
about one-sixth was premium notes; two 
years later the proportion had risen to one- 
fifth. A wordy war between the systems 
went merrily on in circulars and annual re- 
ports. 

As the business grew it became the sub- 
ject of restrictive and oppressive legisla- 
tion. During the first period of our review 
tax laws tended to make the business strict- 
ly local. In Pennsylvania a twenty per 
cent, tax was laid upon premiums received 
by other State companies April 23d, 1829. 
In New York a similar tax of ten per cent. 
was laid in 1828, and reduced to two per 
cent. in 1887. By the Pennsylvania law of 
April 29th, 1844, State companies were re- 
quired to pay a tax of four mills on the dol- 
lar of capital stock. In January, 1849, other 





* The names of these companies—The Mutual Life 
of New York; the New Bngland Mutual; the State 
Mutual of Worc ester, Mass.; the New York Life; the 
Mutual Benefit of New Jersey; the Connecticut 
Matual, and the Penn Mutual of Philadelphia—are 
still among the greatest names in life insurance 
ann 





State companies were admitted under a 
County license and a tax of three per cent. 
on premium receipts. April 8th, 1851, the 
New York Legislature passed a law requir- 
ing all companies to deposit $100,000 with 
the Comptroller of the State. This caused 
a withdrawal of twelve other State compa- 
nies, and the passage of retaliatory laws by 
several other States. The law was modified 
two years later so as to allow the required 
deposit to be made in the States from which 
the companies obtained their charters. The 
report of the State Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Worcester, Mass., dated June 
5th, 1856, says: 

“The legislation of most of the States of the 

Union upon the subject of life insurance has be- 
come so stringent that the company is almost 
necessarily cenfined in its operations to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” 
The first American Life Insurance Conven- 
tion, held at the Astor House, New York, 
beginning May 25th, 1859, complained of 
‘conflicting and retaliatory laws,” of their 
“frequent modification,’’ and of ‘‘ the vari- 
ous forms for naking returns.”’ 

The failure of several life insurance com- 
panies in Great Britain, and the report in 
1853 of a Parliamentary Committee of In- 
vestigation, are assigned by the Hon. Elizur 

Vright as causes of the creation of the 
Massachusetts Insurance Department in 
1854. Nevertheless, the Massachusetts and 
New York Departments—the latter estab- 
lished in 1859—were only logical outgrowths 
of the various laws requiring annual re- 
ports, which had been accumulating on the 
statute books for years. The first full re- 
turns were made in New York in 1854, and 
in Massachusetts in 1855. The valuation of 
policies by the Department was made oblig- 
atory in Massachusetts in 1858, and the Ac- 
tuaries’ Table with interest at four per cent. 
was made the standard. The New York 
law required a valuation, but gave the Su- 
perintendent discretion as to the basis. 
Farr’s Table No. 3 was selected ; this table, 
with five per cent. interest, was made the 
legal standard in 1866, 

As life insurance became more popular, 
term policies were gradually superseded by 
whole-life contracts, and as the accumula- 
tions on these grew larger and larger, the 
forfeiture of lapsing policies was felt to be 
ahardship. It was observed that the risk 
of forfeiture in the case of policies with 
paid-up reversions was especially unjust, 
since insurance that was fully paid for was 
forfeited by reason of failure to pay the pre- 
miums on other insurance. In 1852 the 
Presbyterian Corporation, which then be- 
gan to doa life insurance business within 
the Presbyterian ministry, inserted this 
provision in its policies : 

“Should the assured at any time desire a 

a cancellation of the policy, an estimate will be 
made of the value thereof, on life assurance 
principles, and the amount will be credited as a 
single payment for the assurance of a single 
sum payable on the death of such minister, or, 
at his request, and at the election of the corpo- 
ration, may be repaid to him, deducting five per 
cent.” 
The first policy of which this clause was 
made a part by reference was issued Au- 
gust 30th, 1852, and the first policy in which 
the clause was incorporated was issued 
September 3d, 1856.* The Mutual Life of 
New York announced in its 15th annual 
report in February, 1858, that 

“Tf itis found inconvenient to continue the 
payment of the annual premium, the company 
will grant a new policy, which, without further 
payments, will assure to the representatives of 
the party, at his death, a reversionary sum 
equivalent to the present value of the policy on 
surrender.” 

This provision was not—so far as appears— 
incorporated in the policies issued by the 
company at this tirae. 

In the early Massachusetts reports, Com- 
missioner Wright set forth in a popular 
style the principles of life insurance and 
the injustice of forfeitures. In March, 
1859, the first draft of a non-forfeiture law 
was introduced in the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature, and was ably championed in com- 
mittee by Mr. Wright. The Massachusetts 
companies opposed the bill, and the Second 
American Life Convention, held in New 
York in May of the following year, while 
favoring non-forfeiture, objected to fixing 
by statute the method of securing it. The 
subject was before three successive Legis- 
Jatures in Massachusetts, and the first non- 
forfeiture law was passed April 10th, 1861. 
Under this law eighty per cent. of the re- 
serve was to be applied to the purchase of 
temporary insurance for the full amount 
of the policy. In June of the previous year 
the New York Life began the issue of ten- 
payment life policies with the guaranty 
of a paid-up policy for a proportionate 

* This infor mation, now forthe first time published, 
is kindly furnished by Robert P. Field, Esq., Actuary 


of the corporation, which is show known as the 
“ Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund. 
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amount in case of lapse after two annual 
premiums had been paid. Custom, law 
and competition soon made non-forfeiture 
features general among the companies, al- 
tho nv statute existed on the subject in 
New York until 1879, 

A well-known foreigner, an authority in 
life insurance matters, in referring to the 
non-forfeiture privileges granted by some 
of the American companies, says on this 
point: 

* The plan originated in the United States—a 
fruitful soil for the production of new modes 
increasing the utility of the system of life assur- 
ance.”’ 

Among the valuable publications of this 
period, besides Insurance Reports, were 
Professor McKay’s ‘* Mortality Rate of the 
City of Baltimore,’’ 1826 to 1848, which em- 
phasized the danger of the reduction in 
premium rates made by some companies in 
1847 and 1848; Elizur Wright’s “ Valuation 
Tables” in 1854, and Dr. Wynne’s ‘‘ Report 
on the Vital Statistics of the United States,” 
made to the Mutual Life in 1856 and pub- 
lished by co-operation of the principal com- 
panies in 1857. 

There were about seventy companies 
organized during the period, and the United 
States Census of 1850 showed forty-seven in 
business at its close, with $180,000,000 of in- 
surance in force. Of this amount, twenty- 
two companies doing businessin New York 
and Massachusetts held over ninety-seven 
percent of the whole. Their assets were 
over twenty-four million dollars, and their 
income in 1860 was over six millions. Of 
the assets, about twenty per cent. were in 
premium notes. About ninety-two per 
cent. of the policies were whole life six per 
cent. term insurances, and two per cent. 
endowments. Expenses for 1860 were about 
thirteen and a half per cent. of income. 

Six English companies were also doing 
business in these States. Up to this time 
no Philadelphia company—altho there were 
half a dozen in existence--had been author- 
ized to do business in New York or Massa- 
chusetts. The life insurance scepter had 
long since passed to New York and New 
England. The companies that had retired 
from the field had been chiefly Southern 
and Western organizations. For the most 
part they died from lack of patronage and 
at early age, and the loss was small. Dur 
ing the financial crisis of 1857 there were 
about five thousand mercantile failures in 
the United States, with aggregate liabili- 
ties of over $290,000,000; but all the life 
companies stood firm. They began to be 
recognized as bulwarks of business as well 
as of the home, and as such they confronted 
the fast gathering clouds of Civil War at 
the beginning of 1861. 


TABLE No. 1. 
(Companies doing Business in New York.) 
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Loans in Assets. 4,285,706 4,550,456 
ER 6,955,514 8,391,905 
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| Re 40.5 per cent. 45.9 per cent. 
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Death Claims Paid." 137! 5,216 1,489,772 
Death Claims per 

$1,000 Insured.. $9.00 $9.10 
Total Paid Polic y | 

ES 2,130,199 2,807,354 
Expenses and Taxes 807,134 861.613 
Per cent. to Income 13.5 13.7 

FROM 1861 TO 1880, 


The two decades covering the period from 
1861 to 1880 present some striking contrasts. 
During the first there was phenomenal 
growth, marvelous prosperity, a rapid 
multiplication of companies, the clamor 
and strife of different systems and all the 
concomitants of fierce competition ; during 
the second there was a waning business and 
declining profits, numerous and disgrace- 
ful failures, increasing litigation and pub- 
lic distrust. Life insurance shared the 
general fate of all business—stimulated to 
unnatural proportions by the financial and 
industrial conditions induced by the Civil 
War, it felt with unusual keenness the eco- 
nomical processes by which alone a return 
to sound business principles was possible. 
It began the first decade as the Government 
began the War—with enthusiasm and with 
undaunted courage ; it closed the second— 
victorious, to be sure, but with a record of 


wasted resources and a legacy of wounds . 


and scars. 

The questions that confronted the life 
companies in 1861 were as novel as those 
that confronted the Government. The ink 
was scarcely dry on the President’s procla- 
mation calling for volunteers before a call 
was issued for a meeting of representatives 
of the life companies to consider what 
should be their attitude toward thidse of 
their policy holders who should enter the 
service of theircountry. This meeting was 
held April 19th, 1861, and it was agreed to 


continue such policies on payment of an 
extra premium of $50 per $1,000 annually, 
for service north of 34 degrees of latitude 
and $100 per $1,000 for service further south. 
The option was given policy holders to pay 
the extra war rate, or to have their policies 
revived on discharge from the service upon 
satisfactory evidence of good health. In 
case of death in the service, the war rate 
not being paid, or in case of failure to re- 
new, a cash value would be paid. At a 
convention held in New York in March, 
1862, nine companies (out of seventeen 
represented) reported about 1,600 war risks 
in force, insuring something over $2,000,000, 
It was voted that the companies continue 
to take war risks. New risks appear to 
have been taken in limited amounts and for 
the benefit of families only. By some com- 
panies they were refused altogether. 

The extra rate proved a very accurate 
measure of the extra risk, none of the com- 
panies either making or losing much on 
this class of business. The accession of new 
risks was so great during the war period 
that the average mortality of all the com- 
panies was considerably reduced. One 
company—the National Union Life and 
Limb—was organized in 1863 for the special 
purpose of taking war risks, but ‘‘ was not 
very successful,’ to quote the language of 
its secretary in 1866, when it had become the 
National Life and Travelers, preparatory to 
its final demise. The companies quite gen- 
erally contributed to the funds of the Sani- 
tary Commission, and became liberal pur- 
chasers of Government securities. At the 
close of 1864, the year in which the Govern- 
ment credit was lowest, the companies 
doing business in New York held $4,094,303 
(over fourteen per cent. of their total assets) 
in United States Bonds. The convention of 
March, 1862, was called to consider the bill 
then before Congress taxing life insurance 
companies. The convention was not en- 
tirely unanimousas tohow the tax should be 
laid, but adopted a resolution recommend- 
ing a stamp tax on policies. The law, as 
finally passed, included a stamp tax on poli- 
cies and renewals, one per cent, on pre- 
miums, and three per cent. on dividends. 

Another question of great importance 
to the life companies at this time was the 
status of policies upon the lives of persons 
residing in the seceded States. The amount 
of such policies was about $12,000,000, The 
Mutual Life—which held more than any 
other company—agreed to consider such 
policies surrendered for a cash value to be 
paid to policy holders or their legal repre- 
sentatives, on demand, The New York 
Life agreed to allow a cash value in case of 
death or impaired health, and to reinstate 
such policies at the close af the War on the 
same terms as other lapsed policies were 
reinstated. The New England Mutual 
adopted the same rule as the New York 
Life, except that it held itself ‘free at the 
close of the War to revive policies or pay 
the cash valne with interest from the time 
of lapse. These three methods seem to 
have covered most cases. 

Meantime the business grew apace—and 
what a pace it was! In 1861 the new busi- 
ness fell off nearly thirty per cent., but 
every succeeding year until 1869, inclusive, 
showed a large increase—the business of 
1869 being seventeen times larger than that 
of 1860, and twenty-five times larger than 
that of 1861. Over six hundred millions of 
new insurance was the record, and it proved 
to be high-water mark forthe next eighteen 
years. During these nine years the number 
of companies doing business in New York 
grew from seventeen to seventy, their assets 
increased from twenty-four to two hundred 
and twenty-nine millions, and their insur- 
ance in force from one hundred and sixty- 
three to eighteen hundred and thirty-six 
millions of dollars. Benefits to policy hold- 
ers had kept even pace with this marvelous 
growth of risks and accumulations. The 
death claims paid increased thirteen-fold, 
and the total payments to policy holders 
seventeen-fold—the sum returned in 1869 
being over thirty-six million dollars. The 
old companies redeemed their scrip divi- 
dends, declared others in cash—frequently 
as high as fifty per cent. of the premiums 
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paid—and accumulated large surpluses be- 
sides. The total Surplus in 1869 was over 
forty-eight million dollars, and exceeded 
twenty-six per cent. of the liabilities. With 
but few exceptions, the companies came to 
occupy common ground on the dividend 
question, making apportionments annually 
and giving the insured the option of cash 
or reversionary insurance. The Contribu- 
tion Plan of dividing surplus, devised in 

863 by the Actuaries of the Mutual Life, 
Mr. Sheppard Homans and Mr. D. P. Fack- 
ler, superseded the old percentage plan. 

The character of the business changed 
with the changing times. With the ad- 
vent of non-forfeiture laws and customs, 
endowments and limited-payment policies, 
with higher premiums, became popular. 
Term policies were scarcely issued at all. 
In 1869 the number of term policiesin force 
was but little more than one per cent. of 
the whole, while endowments were about 
twenty-five per cent. of the whole. The 
average avnual premium per $1,000 had 
risen from $29.14 in 1860 to $46.70 in 1869 
tho the custom of reporting the legal ve 
serve on policies surrendered for paid-up 
insurance as a single premium—adopted 

during this period—had something to do 
with this increase. Of the seventy comp a- 
nies doing business in New York, fifty- 
three held premium notes and loans as 
part of their assets. The proportion was 
over twenty-four per cent , and the propor- 
tion of total premiums received in notes in 
1869 was over twenty-three per cent. Ex- 
penses and taxes had risen to over eighteen 
per cent. of income. 

The fiood-tide of the business for the 
period had been reached; and now came 
the ebb, which left many ill-steered life in- 
surance crafts high and dry upon the shore. 
During the next eleven years thirty-two 
New York companies went out of business, 
and twenty-one other State companies 
ceased to report to the New York Depart- 
ment—which was, in most cases, the pre- 
Jude to failure. Twenty of these companies 
reinsured their risks, but usually in com- 
panies that in their turn either reinsured 
again or failed. The total deficiency of 
New York companies when they went into 
receivers’ hands was over eleven million 
dollars, and the assets turned over to re- 
ceivers were over twenty millions. How 
much policy holders ever received of the 
latter amount it is difficult to ascertain. 
Receiverships are costly affairs; they sug- 
gest the old fable in which the entrance to 
the lion’s den was surrounded with bones, 
and all tracks pointed inward. The assets 
of other State companies, by their last re- 
ports previous to withdrawal, were nearly 
thirty-nine million dollars, and we will 
not follow them beyond State lines to as- 
certain what became of the money. Better 
call it a dead loss, and bury the subject 
with the companies. 

The cause of these numerous failures and 
large losses has already been hinted at— 
they were a part of the common experience 
of the times. The expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment in carrying on the War grew to 
enormous proportions and were made in an 
inflated currency. The prices of labor and of 
merchandise, and the profits of business, 
were correspondingly large. The return to 
a specie basis necessitated a great reduction 
in prices, and this in return rendered many 
business enterprises unprofitable. In 1873 
the financial panic marked the culmination 
of the strain that could no longer be en- 
dured. From this time liquidation went 
steadily on until 1878. The number of com- 
mercial failuresin the United States which, 
in 1869, were only three thousand, with sev- 
enty-five million dollars in liabilities, in 
1873 were five thousand, with two hundred 
and twenty-eight millions in liabilities, and 
in 1878 over ten thousand, with two hundred 
and thirty-four millions in _ liabilities, 
Weak and ill-managed enterprises of every 
sort went to the wall. The prosperity of 
life insurance had brought into the field 
more companies than were needed, and 
managers who were both incompetent and 
corrupt. There was no cause, save the gen- 
eral one of bad management, to which 
these life insurance failures can be traced. 
The companies received too little for what 
they paid out; they failed to take care of 
what they received ; sometimes they were 
despoiled by those who should have been 
their faithful guardians. 

Yet, judged by its whole history, life in- 
surance has saved much and lost little of its 
patrons’ money. The last Report of the 

New York Insurance Department shows 
that thirty-one companies now active in the 
State have received twenty-two hundred 
and eighty-two million dollars from policy 
holders, and that the amount paid to policy 
holders and now held for their security and 
protection exceeds twenty-four hundred 





and thirty-two millions. In his annual re- 





port as Superintendent of the Department, 
the writer said in 1884, of a similar compar- 
ison then instituted between the same 
items: 

“* Never was there presented anywhere a state- 
ment of trusteeship accounting that equals this, 
and it needs but publicity to silence the doubts 
of those who have been prejudiced by the 
failures that have occurred inthe business. The 
losses occasioned by these failures, unfortunate 
as they were, are insignificant when compared 
with the great benefits conferred by the solvent 
companies in the return tothe policy holders 
and their beneficiaries of the amount shown by 
the preceding statistics.” 


With how much greater emphasis may this 
be now affirmed, when the losses remain 
practically the same while benefits have 
nearly doubled ! 

There is another feature of this period 
that we would fain pass over in silence— 
but what is is—and history, like Scripture, 
is written ‘ for our admonition, upon whom 
the ends of the world are come.” The 
policy contract being drawn by the com- 
panies themselves, was—to speak within 
bounds—a safe one for them. Its warran- 
ties, its conditions and its restrictions made 
contests easy, and invited them when 
financial reverses pressed heavily upon the 
companies. The amount of contested 
claims of companies reporting to the Massa- 
chusetts Department in 1869 was $281,539 ; 
in 1870 it was $730,570, It continued to in- 
crease until, in the three years 1874, 1875 
and 1876, it exceeded one million dollars. 
Of course, a claim once resisted appeared as 
such until settled, and many were reported 
several years in succession; but the accu- 
mulation of cases was not creditable to the 
companies. In 1880 the amount had fallen 
to $640,658, and it continued to decline for 
several years thereafter on an increasing 
business. The hard times undoubtedly 
stimulated frauds against the companies, 
of which not a few were unearthed ; but 
that too many claims were resisted on trivial 
and technical grounds most life underwrit- 
ers will probably now agree. 

Of the statistical publications of this 
period, the most valuable were the Mortali- 
ty Experience of the Mutual Life (1864), 
from which Mr. Homans deduced the 
American Table of Mortality ; the experi- 
ence of the Mutual Benefit (1874); Wright’s 
Life Table (1865), deduced from the mortali- 
ty of companies reporting to the Massachu- 
setts Department; and Meech’s Tables of 
Life Insurance (1868), based upon the mor- 
tality statistics of the four preceding United 
States Censuses. At the annual conven- 
tion of Insurance Superintendents held in 
1875 a uniform blank was adopted for the 
annual statements of the companies. Of 
the Chamber of Life Insurance—twice 
established and twice deceased—from which 
so much was hoped and so little came ; of 
the legislation—regulative, oppressive, re_ 
strictive and retaliatory; and of the life 
insurance fads which wonld base a great 
business upon systems of medicine, upon 
heredity, upon personal habits with respect 
to the use of intoxicants, and upon govern- 
mental deposits, there is no time to speak. 
The only laws which need be mentioned in 
this connection are the New York law of 
1868, making the American Table of Mor- 
tality, with four and a half per cent. inter- 
est, the standard for the State; the New 
York non-forfeiture law of 1879; and the 
Massachusetts law of 1880, requiring do- 
mestic companies to pay a cash surrender 
value. 

This period saw the rise of a new system 
of apportioning surplus which was des- 
tined to have a far-reaching effect upon life 
insurance. With the motives of those who 
originated the Tontine system we need not 
concern ourselves ; what has come about by 
reason of it is worthy of our consideration. 
The Tontine Policy proposed two things— 
(1) a dividend period of either ten, fifteen 
or twenty years, during which the policy 
should be forfeitable for non-payment of 
premium ; (2) a variety of options in settle- 
ment at the end of the period, one of which 
should be a cash surrender value consisting 
of the entire reserve with all surplus accu- 
mulations. The non-forfeiture clause was 
subsequently restored. The net result 
therefore is long dividend periods, and a 
cash surrender value of the entire accumu- 
lations or a continuance of the policy, at 
the end of dividend periods. Whether the 
competition of Tontine companies hastened 
the giving of cash surrender values by other 
companies or not—the Massachusetts law 
of 1880 and the practice of all companies 
followed hard after the maturing of the first 
ten-year Tontines. 

With 1879 came resumption of specie 
payments, by the Government, and in 1880 
reports of the life companies showed for the 
first time since 1872 an increase of insur- 
ance in force. The life blood of commerce, 
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“now cleansed and invigorated, flowed 
through all the channels of trade with 
strength-giving power. From 1872 to 1879 
the business in force had fallen off over 
thirty per cent., and the income in about 
the same proportion. When the tide 
turned, in 1880, there were thirty companies 
doing business in New York. Their assets 
were about four hundred and eighteen mil- 
lion dollars and their surplus was over 
seventy millions, Premium notes and loans 
had fallen into di-favor and constituted 
but little more than five per cent. of assets, 
and only three and a half per cent. of pre- 
mium income. ‘he insurance in force was 
about fourteen hundred and seventy-six 
millions and the death claims averaged $15 
per $1,000, against $9 per $1,000 in 1860 and 
$9.30 per $1,000 in 1869. The total amount 
paid in death claims in 1880 was over 
twenty-one million dollars. Matured en- 
dowments and annuities—of which there 
were $13,000 in 1860 and only $112,000 in 
1869—were now nearly eight million dol- 

lars. The payments to policy holders dur- 
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ing the period of depression—1870-1880—had 
been very large, averaging 73.6 per cent. of 
premium receipts, and in 1878 they ex- 
ceeded premium receipts by over three and 
a half-million dollars. Expenses and taxes 
showed a decrease of one per cent., as com- 
pared with 1869, and were now about seven- 
teen per cent, of income. 
FROM 1881 TO 1892. 

The features calling for special mention 
during this period are—an increase in the 
business, surpassing all previous records ; 
the rise of industrial insurance; and a 
greater liberality in the policy contract. 
Statistics are proverbially dry, and millions 
of dollars are incomprehensible units; but 
we must dwell for a moment upon these 
immense aggregates that signify so much 
of moral choice, of economic wisdom and of 
industrial progress among our people. 
During the period from 1861 to 1880, while 
the amount at risk declired, the accumula- 
tions continued to increase, and at its close 
were—as we have seen—four hundred and 
eighteen million dollars ; they are now over 
nine hundred millions. During those six 
years of gloom following the panic of 1873 
we saw the amount of policies in force 
shrink to fifteen hundred and forty mil- 
lions; during the last twelve years we have 
seen them grow to forty one hundred and 
ninety-nine. In 1880 the new business of 
one hundred and eighty-seven millions was 
something to rejoice over, because it showed 
an increase over the previous year; what 
then shall we say of a new business in 1892 
more than five times as great! The income 
of the companies in 1892 was over two hun- 
dred and twenty million dollars, their 
payments to policy holders exceeded one 
hundred millions, and the increase in accu- 
mulatious was eighty-four millions. Ow- 
ing toachange in the legal standard for 
policy valuations, from the American 
Table of Mortality with four and a half 
per cent. interest to the Actuaries’ 
Table with four per cent. interest, which 
took effect December 31st, 1887, the sur- 
plus, altho nearly forty millions more, 
is six percent. less in proportion to liabili- 
ties. The law making the change to the 
higher standard was passed in 1884, and 
with three years’ time to prepare for it the 
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* Industrial risks, not included, were $15,133,351 in 
18380 and $564,389,135 in 1892, 
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eleven New York companies which were 
affected by the law endured with compara- 
tive ease the test that compelled them to 
add about thirty-five million dollars to 
their reserve funds. The average interest 
rate, which ruled at about six per cent. up 
to 1876, was about five and a half per cent. 
in 1880 and about five per cent. in 1892. The 
average expense rate has increased about 
five per cent., and now stands at 22! per 
cent. of income. 

‘The last twelve years have seen the rise of 
a considerable number of new companies, 
and there are now twenty-three that do not 
report to the New York Department, aud 
whose business is not included in the fore- 
going totals. They report about fourteen 
million dollars in assets, and something 
over one hundred millions of risks in force. 

The industrial business—so called because 
designed for the special benefit of the indus- 
trial classes—was begun in this country in 
1876, but has had its chief growth since 1879. 
Under this plan all members of the family 
are insurable, and no medical examination 
is necessary for children. Premiums are 
payable weekly, and are collected at the 
residence of the insured. Upon the lives of 
children the insurance is limited to an 
amount necessary for decent burial, and for 
the same weekly premium it increases 
yearly until the insured is thirteen years of 
age. The average premium on policies in 
force is ten cents per week, and the average 
amount of insurance is one hundred and 
forty dollars. The reports of five companies 
doing business in New York show over five 
million policies in force, insuring nearly 
six hundred million dollars. 

The ease with which claims might be dis- 
puted under the old policy contract has 
already been referred to, but during the 
past twelve years there has been a general 
disposition among the companies to liberal- 
ize the conditions of the contract and to 
construe it liberally when it became a 
claim. The clauses of the policy under 
which contests usually arise are those war- 
ranting the answers of the insured in his 
application to be full, complete and true, 
and those relating to residence and travel, 
occupation, habits of life and manner of 
death. In 1879 the Equitable adopted an 
“incontestable clause,’ providing that 
after three years its policies would not be 
contested for incorrect answers given in the 
application. The feature was soon taken 
up by other companies, its application en- 
larged and the period of incontestability 
shortened. It is impossible to follow the 
practice of different companies upon the 
various points mentioned—it must suffice 
to state in a general way what the 
present practice is, from which it will be 
seen that the goal of complete and immedi- 
ate protection under life policies is not far 
off, 

Four companies issue policies that are 
incontestable for any cause after one year; 
eighteen companies make the period of pro- 
bation two years; seven companies make it 
three years; while others still require the 
warranties of the insured to run with the 
policy, As to residence and travel—seven 
companies place no restrictions upon 
either ; three companies limit the insured 
for one year only; seventeen companies 
limit the insured for two years only ; three 
limit the insured for three years only. As 
to military service—five companies make no 
restrictions: seven make restrictions for 
two years only. Others agree to take such 
risks at an extra premium to be a charge 
against the policy ; othersstill agree to pay 
the reserve as a cash surrender value in 
such cases. As to occupation other than 


military service—three companies make no 
restrictions; three make restrictions for 
one year only; seventeen for two years 
only ; two for three years only. With re- 
spect to duels and other violations of law— 
seventeen companies make no restrictions ; 
three companies make no restrictions after 
one year ; five companies make no restric- 
tions after two years ; four companies make 
none after three years. Six companies issue 
policies without any reference to suicide ; in 
eighteen companies suicide does not inval- 
idate the policy after two years; in six 
companies the claim is good if the policy 
has been three years in force. Restrictions 
as to narcotics and intoxicants have been 
eliminated from the policies of most com- 
panies. One company issues policies with 
no other condition than the payment of 
premiums, and witb no restrictions what- 
ever. 

Life insurance is safe or possible only on 
the supposition that to the average man 
life is more precious than money-—that the 
insured has a greater interest in his own 
life than the company has—and that he 
may be trusted to take care of it. Doubt- 
less, men might live longer than they do— 
but life insurance is based upon actual, and 
not upon ideal, conditions. Its reason of 
being is that there ure risks which the in- 
dividual cannot safely bear, but which the 
comgene. as an aggregation of individuals, 
may safely undertake in consideration of 
certain sums of money-paid. The company 
is free to decline any risk offered ; but when 
it accepts a man’s money it should take his 





risk also without hedging and without 
whining. The history of life insurance has 
shown that its foes are those of its own 
household. Mortality tables have never 
betrayed it—managers have. As it casts 
the beam out of its own eye it sees more 
clearly and acts more wisely. 

Life insurance was never more firmly 
established in the good will and confidence 
of the American people than at the present 





tions, under which each man is free, yet 
enjoys the protection that is assured by the 
ower of all. It protects and fosters that 
ome life where virtue and patriotism grow 
side by side. It proclaims the unselfishness 
of its patrons, and their faith in principles 
and in men. It presents a monument of 
progress that will endure with time, has 
strength enough between foundation and 
capstone to resist all efforts to destroy it, 





time. It suits the genius of their institu- ' and will last when men have passed away. 
INSURANCE. peel 
1851. 1893. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY — 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 





JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 

ASSETS, Dec. 31st. 1892..823.026,0 

LIABILITIES... Toaseen: oF 
%2,3:25,76S 94 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are in- 
sued at the old life rate premium. 


Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 
icles. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon. the cash surren- 


der and paid-up insurance values to which the tn- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute, 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company's Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres, 
s.F. TRULL, Secretary, 

WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec, 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER a3rst, 1892. 


ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mortgages 


( ges...... Peeeeteeeaeeeteeeeeeeeeees $21,983,944.02 
Real Estate, including the Equitable Buildings and pur- 

chases under foreclosure of mortgages.............. 23,912,412.49 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and 

UM NONI ooo 6. ccceadicksccidienccsucuncewe ; 75,084,749.48 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (Market value, 

PPI Soi cotnr acie co oato add God oa Soke Aacdesinasane 5,913,500.00 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including 

purchases under foreclosure............ ek ste atiaterdhasta 14,122,736.70 
Cash in Bank and in transit (since received and jnvested) 5,554,006.66 
Interest and Rents due and accrued, Deferred Premiums 

RIND CENEG COEOIIEW ya oe 6c oiscicviccisnressecslecwecese 6,488,'702.66 
Total Assets, December 31, 1892.......... . $153,060,052.04 


We hereby certify, that after a personal examination of the securities 
and accounts described in the foregoing statement, we find the same to 


be true and correct as stated. 


Thomas D. Jordan, Comptroller. 


Francis W. Jackson, Auditor. 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on all existing Policies (4% Standard), 


and all other liabilities 


$121,870,236.52 


Total Undivided Surplus (4% Standard), including 
Special Reserve of $2,500,000 towards establishment 


of a 3}% valuation.......... 


31,189,815.49 
$153,060,052.01 


We certify to the correctness of the above calculation of the reserve and 


surplus. 


From this surplus the usual dividends will be made. 


Geo. W. Phillips, J. G. Van Cise, Actuaries. 


INCOME. 


ee ee 


eee eens 


$34,046,568. 39 
6,239,669. 10 


_ $40,286,237.49 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by Death and Matured Endowments 
Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted 


Endowments... 


Total Paid Policy-Holders.......... 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange 
General Expenses, State, County and City Taxes .... 


$10,859,373.04 


_ $675,074.94 


- $16,534,447.98 
4,083,478.35 
3,544,021.01 


_ $24,161,947.34 


New Assurance written in 1892............. $200,490,316.00 


Total Outstanding Assurance 


850,962,245.00 





DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


Louis Fitzgerald, 
Henry A. Hurlbut, 
Henry G. Marquand, 
Wm. A. Wheelock, 
M. Hartley, 

H. M. Alexander, 
Chauncey M. Depew, 
Charles G. Landon, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, 
August Belmont, 

E. Boudinot Colt, 
John Sloane, 

S. Borrowe, 

H. J. Fairchild, 
Eugene Kelly, 


a A. Stewart, 
eo. C. Magoun, 
William M. 
Wm. B. Kendall, 
G. W. Carleton, 
E. W. Lambert, 
H. S. Terbell, 
Thomas S. Young, 
— . McCook, 
aniel D. Lord, 
Wn. Alexander, 
Horace Porter, 
Edward W. 
C. B. Alexander, 
Geo. DeF. L. Day, 
Alanson Trask, 


D. Jones, 
evi P. Morton, 
Charles S. Smith, 
Joseph T. Low, 
A. Van Bergen, 
T. De Witt Cuyler, 
Oliver Ames, 
Eustace C. Fitz, 
S. H. Phillips, 
Henry R. Wolcott, 
. F. DeNavarro, 
ames H. Dunham, 
aniel R. Noyes, 
M. E. Ingalls, 
T. D. Jordan, 
S. D. Ripley. 


Bliss, 


Scott, 
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FORTY-EIGHTIL ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE: 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
JANUARY 1st, 1893. 


This is the only Company holding an Official Certifi- 
cate of Examination, of recent date, from the State Insur- 
ance Department. The Assets, Accounts and Surplus 
to policy-holders have been certified to under the seal of 
the State by the Insurance Superintendent. 


ASSETS. 


Dg oe Ourr wie Meee eee conn Chaweke cipeee 
Stocks and Bonds..... 


Ss NT EOIN 5 5 ics dene sins esy ieoeewrs sess 


.. $12,531,016 7 
86,680,177 5 
24,236,785 5 

3,916,000 00 
1,096,850 03 
4,201,283 68 

971,810 14 
8,865,275 37 


$137,499,198 99 


— 


_ 


Loans secured by collaterals..................00008 
Premium Loans. PE SKSRAARERERSSUSGS HES 

Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies.. . 
Interest and Rents due and accrued................. 


Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums... 





Total Assets......... 


LIABILITIES. 


...$119,075,888 00 
1,618,362 89 


120,694,250 89 


Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies.......... 
Other Liabilities......... 





-oip ke VOPR ci hey |: eee 
SURPLUS, being the same amount which will 
be shown to be ghe Company’s Sur- 





plus by the Annual Report of the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 


ment as of December 31st, 1892... . 


INCOME. 


$16,804,948 10 











Bi AN DIA: iss ows vsce aves seas sssesaenee $25,040,113 93 
CR ss sss bn eee oes onece nee ..... 5,896,476 90 
Ll: | eee arse ee $30,936,590 83 
ee See ee oe ee ee 7,896,589 29 
Endowments i“ Suse EDL ESS Re een ese whee k Gh en 1,114,301 99 


4,984,121 05 
Total | paid cliediiaitan. peaeeee nie “$13,995,012 3 33 
DIOS 5 ios oss av osavnssorrseviveseccvecunicess. SUR BIBCD 
Agency Expenses, Physicians’ Fees, Advertising and 
PRM CC it pat acasl wit ees kh ae se beh oe eeo oe. 1,851,246 18 


1,629,715 65 
$21,654,290 76 


Number of Policies issued during 1892 66,259, New Insurance, $173,605,070. 
Total number of Policies in force January 1, 1893, 224,008. 
Amount at Risk, $689,248,629. 


NOTE AS TO STATEMENT. 


The above statement corresponds in all respects with the official report of the Company, as it 


Taxes, Salaries and other Expenses................ 


TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS. ... 








will be published by the State Insurance Department. No assets not acceptable under the law of 


the State, or the regulations of the Department are included, and the SURPLUS ($16,804,- 
948.10) IS THE EXACT SUM THAT WILL BE SHOWN BY THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


oem A. carrentapsgen: President. 


HENRY TUC Vice-President. N. GIBBS, Treasurer. 
A. H. WELC “y 2d Vice-President. “iy S. THOMPSON, . Comptroller. 
G. W. PERKINS, . . 3d Vice-President. C. C. WHITNEY, . . . . Secretary. 
k. W. WEEKS, . Actuary. T. M.BANTA,..... . . Cashier. 
C. N. JONES, . Associate Actuary. J. A. BROWN, .... .. Auditor. 


H. C. RICHARDSON, Ass’t Actuary. D, P. KINGSLEY, 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 
S. H. CARNEY, M.D., Associate Medical Director. 
M. L. KING, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 
O. H. ROGERS, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 


. Sups. of Agencies, 


TRUSTEES. 
CHARLES 8S. FAIRCHILD, 
EDWARD NN. GIBBS, 
WILLIAM R. GRACE, 


WILLIAM H.APPLETON, 
©. C. BALDWIN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
WILLIAM F, BUCKLEY 
JOHN CLAFLIN. 


JOHN A. MCCALL, HIRAM R, STEELE, 

HENRY C. MORTIMER, WILLIAM L. STRONG 

WM. B. HORNBLUWER, RICHARD MUSER, HENRY TUOK, 

WALTER H,. LEWIS. AUGUSTUS G, PAINE A H. WELCH, 
WILLIAM C, WHITNEY 


WOODBURY LANGDON, EDM’D D. RANDOLPH. 





Organized 1843 

















The 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New 


York 


Richard A, McCurdy, President 


Assets over 


BOARD OF 


Samuel D. Babcock Dudley Olcott 
George $. Coe 
Richard A. McCurdy 
— C. Holden 
fermann C. von Post 
Alexander H. Rice 
Lewis May 

Oliver Harriman 
Henry W. Smith 
Robert Olyphant 
George F, Sehr 


Julien T. 
Robert Sewell 


Charles R. He 
George Bliss 


. Hobart Her 
m. P. Dixon 





Frederic Cromwell 
Davies 


S. Van Rensselaer Cruger 


Rufus W. Peckham 


Robert A. Granniss 
Henry H. Rogers 


“$175, O00,000.00 


TRUSTEES 


no. W. Auchincloss 
Theodore Morford 
William Babcock 
Stuyvesant Fish 
Augustus D. Juilliard 
Charles E. Miller 
Walter R. Gillette 
sure E. Granniss 
Javid C. Robinson 
H. Walter Webb 
George G. Haven 


nderson 


rick 





Robert A. Granniss, Vice-President 


Walter R. Gillette, General Manager 


Isaac F. Lloyd, 2d Vice-President 


William J. Easton, Secretary 


Emory McClintock, Actuary 


A. N. Waterhouse, Auditor 


Frederic 


Cromwell, 


Treasurer 


The Largest Life Insurance Company in the World 


Head Offices : 


“a a: 
PAY 
POST- 





All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
“How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN Mutua. LIFE, 921-3-5 
Brn al 


== _ Chestnut Street, 







? ance 
Company: 

f Philadelphia. 
EIGHTY-THIRD- ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Cash capt $500,000 00 
Rese = 4 for reinsurance and all other 

clal TE er re TE | 
gerpies: over all Liabilities. ..............06+ 141,428 86 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1893. 83,1N3-302 47 
THOMAS H, MONTGOMERY. President. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, 


ViceePresident, 
¥, B. ALLEN, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January Ist, 1893. 
CC er eT $8,093,055 23 
LIABILITIES.................... 7,069,868 66 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). 81,023,186 57 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


2d Vice-President, 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 








Nassau, Cedar and Liberty ‘Streets, New York 


1893. 
THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICERS: 


President 
Secretary 
Assistant Secretary 
Actuary 
SSS) COROEAS cone due apd Cashier 
LU. |. ee Medical Director 


FINANCE COMMITTEE, 
gm. a. wile L ao.. .. Pres. Chem, National Bank 
Es cic cuksSwouul. ks ccauee eect Dry Goods 
“r WC i Makewstctassencdted. eheeeeeon en Builder 

EK. He PERKINS. JR... 

Pres. ‘Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
The two most 7 pular plans of L JALFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY which gives 
tothe insured the greatest possible amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the ewes epsinte 
yresent cash er and the GUAKANTE ») IN- 
1OME POLICY which embraces every sate o fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of adver overtaking the insured may he used as 
COLLATERAL SLUURITY FOR A LOAN, to the ex- 
tentof the full legal reserve value thereof, ‘in ace ord. 
ance with the terms and conditions of these policies, 


QO0OD AGENTS, desiring tore present the Com- 
pene. are invited to address J. S. FENHY 


iAFENHY, Super- 
ntendent of Agencies at Home Gitte e. 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January lst, 1893 
$1,000,000 00 

Reserves tor 
force, etc..... 3, $94.315 thi 


Cash Capital... 





urance in 





Net Surplus..................0005 1,38 aes 
Policy-holders’ Surplus..... 4g 85,58 Ga 
Gross Assets 6,380,180 73 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 


After May Ist, 1844, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 





H. DUTCHER, Sec retary a a i 4’ 7 
enue and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. 

J. J. 7 ‘DONALD, General Manet a De- 
a ent. 

TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
A, to General Mi: inager, Rialto Building, 
we % Til. 

WILSON, General Manager Pacific Coast 
De care 

BARKMAN, Assistant to General Manager, 

321 Pine Street, San ‘Francisco, Cal. 





Cc, W. ANDERSON: Gen. Agt. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
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Old and Young. — 


SUMMER'S GUEST. 
BY ROSALIE MADISON BROADUS. 


I sarp, ‘ Let me sing to thee, queenly Sum- 


mer ! 
I'll fashion a strain that shall suit thy 
state ; 
I'll woo me wild notes from thy jocund 
roamer, 


The gypsy wind, till even thine ear, elate, 
Shall lean to the harper harping without 
thy gate.” 


The Queen !—what cared she for songs of 
mortal ? 
Alack for the minstrel that dared essay ! 
But, smiting his breast, at her palace-por- 
tal 
He flung him prostrate, and there through 
the night and day 
Gave dumbly his wistful heart-worship, 
nor turned away. 


So sang I, my Queen—not for earthly hear- 


ing ; 
No longer with vaunting of mortal 
speech, 
All prone at thy gate, but with glad eyes 
peering 


Up, up where thy slumberous blue deeps 
out of reach 

Wave shadowy hands, dream-tender, to 
souls that beseech. 


Then lo! a sound as of bells a-tinkle, 
* A flutter of robes on the spicy air,- 
And who is it comes with her lights a- 
twinkle— 
(Jueen-roses and jessamine fresh in her 
wind-blown hair, 
And flinging her gates to the singer all 
silent there ” 


Oh, Queen ! thou hast sealéd my lips for- 
ever! 
In thy courts a guest, who would dare a 
song ? 
Break faith with thy whispering treetops ? 
Never ! 
And lore of the grass and the 
breath would wrong ; 
But thou—thou singest to me the whole 
day long ! 
ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


lilies a 


> 
> 


THE SON OF REMI MONTAGNE. 





BY GILBERT PARKER. 


FoR many years Remi Montagne, his 
wife Lucette, and his son Michel, had 
lived on Rouge Island, in Lake Superior. 
They were hard-working people, and had 
come from the parish of St. Francis in 
Quebec, where the curé and their neigh- 
- bors always spoke well of them. When 
they first came to Rouge Island Michel 
was a lad of ten years of age, with dark 
hair like his father’s, and blue eyes like 
his mother’s, and something of the man- 
ner of both. He had not, however, his 
father’s gift of silence. He had a gay 
tongue and a quick temper, and, because 
he was the only son, ruled his parents and 
got his own way. But for all that Remi 
had a great sense of his duty toward his 
son. He bent to him in little matters, but 
in all that concerned the making of the 
boy’s character he was anxious. If he 
had been in the parish of St. Francis ‘he 
would have left the matter pretty much 
to the curé ; but at Lake Superior there 
was no priest, there were many Protes- 
tants, and Remi had a double duty. 

On the mainland lived an old Hudson 
Bay factor, retired from the service after 
forty years’ lonely work on the edge of the 
arctic circle. This man, David Manse, 
had traveled these great lakes in his young 
days, as the voyageurs made their way to 
the Northwest, and had lived one winter, 
snowed-in, at a point where he could see 
Thunder Cape stretching, like a black lion, 
its paws far out into the wild water. Why 
he had come to settle on the shore opposite 
Rouge Island no one could guess; and 
after a little time no one tried to guess, 
for the minds of simple, primitive folk are 
not curious nor imaginative. And David, 
if he had a reason, held his peace. He 
paid many visits to Rouge Island, and 
would wander about day after day in a 
good-natured, thoughtful fashion, very 
often staying all night at the hut of Remi 
Montagne. He grew to be great friends 
with the boy Michel, and taught him all 
kinds of woodcraft, and strengthened his 
education. 





Remi had been put on the island at first 
to cut down large portions of a wood of ce- 
dar, andafter this was done, he still lived 
there, tho his work was in the mill on the 
mainland. It was easy paddling over in the 
summer, for it was not far from the lake 
shore, and in the winter the bay was fro 
zenover. When Michel got big enough 
he worked in the mill also, and they lived 
happily together, having few wants and 
simple pleasures. Michel had learned to 
love the joyful yet malicious Song of the 
Saw as well as his father, and, in spite of 
his occasional willfulness, which was nat- 
ural in a handsome lad whom the few 
woman of the country adored, he did great 
credit to Remi and Lucette. In the eyes 
of Lucette he had not a fault, and, in 
truth, she stood the same in hiseyes. And 
all the time the old Factor went in and 
out among them, growing feebler every 
day, but always with a shrewd humor 
and a pretty high head. 

One day the Factor sent a messenger to 
the mill, asking Michel to come to him. 
Michel thought it strange, as did Remi ; 
but Remi said nothing, and Michel went. 

It was the beginning of winter, just 
when the mill was about to close, and the 
wild ducks and herons were flying south. 
There was a light snow on the ground, 
and the air was fresh and clear. Michel 
felt happy as he walked; for, only the 
night before, he had asked Jessie Wiley, 
the daughter of the lighthouse keeper, to 
be his wife, and she had not said no. He 
had not much imagination, but he knew 
in a way, that the orange sunset which 
made Thunder Cape grand to see, was a 
kindof accompaniment to his happiness. 
He even decided at that moment to give 
up smoking tobacco and keep the savings 
therefrom for his children ; but then he 
was only twenty-two years old. 

He entered the Factor’s house, and 
found the old man sitting upright in a 
chair, his hands clasping the arms tight- 
ly. Laid across his knees was a board. 
Michel was shocked ; he had never seen 
any one die, and the look.on David 
Manse’s face was unlike anything in his 
memory. For a moment he was afraid. 
Death is of a strange tribe, never friendly 
to the sons of men. Presently the old 
man, without lifting a finger, but looking 
up at Michel from under heavy brows, 
said: ‘* Michel, laddie, I hae come tae the 
end o’ it all; an’ there’s naneI wad hae 
by me noo but juist you, Michel ; for Thae 
things tae speak tae ye.” 

Michel came near timidly ; but after a 
moment, avoiding the look on the old 
man’s face, took his hand; and, tho the 
cold of it chilled him to the bone, he held 
it and pressed it kindly, if awkwardly. 

Tae Factor gave a low chuckle of satis- 
faction. ‘* Ay, laddie,” he said, ‘* dinna 
fear the look o’ a thing that ye'll hae to 
face mony a time afore ye dee, and never 
haud your hand frae one that’s struck wi’ 
the damp o’ the grave; for yell come 
whaur the grip o’ warm flesh and bluid 
wull be as the breast to the bairn, 
whiles.” 

Michel could say nothing ; but sat and 
pressed the hand, his eyes with the board 
upon the old man’s knees.” 

‘*Look at ine, Michel,” said the Factor. 
Michel’s eyes came slowly up and met 
those of the dying man, After a mo- 
ment’s hesitation he looked steadily. 
Now asmile crept coldly over the lips of 


the Factor. ‘* Michel,” said he, *‘ I’m 
juist awa’ oot o’ this braw warld—that’s 
sae. Ay, man, but that’s a gran’ warld! 


Aweel, I hae a thing tosae tae ye, Michel, 
sic a thing as ye’ll listen tae wi’ a shairp 
lug, forbye.” Then, after a slight pause, 
“Rouge Island —that’s David Manse’s, 
laddie”; and he drew a deed from under 
the board. He enjoyed grimly the look 
of astonishment in Michel’s face, and then 
proceeded : ‘* Ay, Rouge Island’s mine to 
hae and to hauld, to keeportogie. There’s 
no carryin’ it awa’, Michel, an’ sae I leave 
it ahint me. Then, there’s a bit goold. 
Ivs a heavy thing to carry sic a journey, 
an’ I maun leave it: an’ baith’s for ye, 
Michel, laddie. 

Again he paused, and Michel could only 
say: ‘* No, no, mon Dieu, no!” The Fac- 
tor appeared not to hear, and went on, 
his finger now running over a map tacked 
to the board on his knees, and his eyes 





frowning eagerly down: ‘“‘ And the mine 
lies juist under the shore, near tae this 
hemlock tree. And ther’s fortunes there, 
Michel, laddie, an’ the machin’ry’s on the 
way—its a long traivel for it frae Quebec 
yon; but ‘twill soon be here. "Twas tae 
be yours, Michel. I was gaun to help ye 
tae set it gain’; but ye'll juist dae it by 
yersel’, whatever.” 

Then he told Michel how, when a 
young man, he had known of the gold 
mine which lay under the shore of Rouge 
Island, how it had been abandoned for 
want of proper machinery and capital, 
and how he had rediscovered the opening 
to the mine and had hoarded his money, 
intending, when Michel was old enough, 
to turn all over to him, reserving for him- 
self only a rightof direction and a certain 
command of expenditure. But now, as 
he said, that was only a dream and 
Michel must do all for himself, with the 
help of a trusty manager whom he had 
chosen. 

“IT hae freens eneuch o’ a kind, I’m 
thinkin’, i? the auld land, ye ken,” he 
said, at last; ‘‘a hungry clan that'd 
huddle me into the groon’, an’ dance over 
these auld banes; but I'll hae naething 
wi’ them. They maun gang their ain 
gait, as David Manse gangs his—but, 
Laird God! is na there thot’d put wairmth 
i’ ma body ?” 

And that is how Remi's son, Michel, 
grew suddenly well-to-do and became the 
owner of the silver mine on the shore of 
Rouge Island, which had above its roof 
the deep waters of Lake Superior. 

Remi Montagne was not happy now, 
nor was his wife, nor Jessie, the daughter 
of the lighthouse keeper; for Michel was 
not what he had been. He had no more 
such feelings as came upon him the day 
he walked, facing the sunset, on his way 
to David Manse’s, He tasted too sudden- 
ly a new and great power. Ambition, 
which was chiefly vanity, came upon him 
hotly, and his undisciplined mind was 
busy with schemes. These were, how- 
ever, in many cases frustrated by the 
manager whom David Manse had _ be- 
queathed him. Tho Michel was very 
angry when he was withstood, he did not 
dismiss the manager—he had that one 
touch of loyalty to his dead 
tor. 

The mine was working well enough, 
and the little island was alive. The old 
quiet of Remi’s home was gone. Instead 
of the noise of the squirrel and the chip- 
munk, the whistle of the quail and the 
cheerful sound of the ax, there were harsh 
incompanionable noises, and an excite- 
ment which broke the peace of what had 
once been an Arcady of frost and sun. 
Remi mourned, but was only more silent 
than before, and the mother, in spite of 
herself, grew further and further away 
from her hoy; for the new clothes he 
wore, his jewelry, and his fine top-boots— 
so different from the past—and above all, 
his new manner, made him into another 
man, When at last he began to drink 
wines and smoke cigars that came from 
the big cities he had never seen, the 
heart of the motheralmost broke. iniches 
and place were little to her beside the 
love and salvation of the boy she had 
cradjed and fed. Once or twice she spoke 
to him, as only a mother can speak, who 
dares do for his sake what is anguish to 
her. She longs to think that her son is 
what she hoped for him when she first 
pressed his moist lips to her breast; and 
when she gives up her bright dreams, and 
knows that this is only like any other of 
our common world, she has a miserable 
kindof pain. When, with quaking heart, 
she admonishes, and is met by impatience 
or worse, comes the tragedy of her life. 
So Lucette with her son, Michel. He 
fretted under her tender reproaches., 

‘* Oh, Michel !” she said ; *‘ when I look 
at you standing there, so strong and fine 
and tall, andsee your danger, I am full of 
grief. [ was always proud of you when 
you were poor ”— 

*‘And you’re not proud of me now 
we're rich, Mother? What’s the matter ?” 

‘**You are changed, my son. You do 
not believe it, but you are changed even 
to me and your father. You were uot 
boru to riches, to such big things.” Then, 
in her great misery: ‘‘ I wish, dear God ! 


benefac- 





I wish that the mine was sunk in the bot- 
tom of the sea.” 

He shrugged his shoulders with a quick, 
genial laugh, and patted his mother’s 
arm, tho not with that simple affection 
he had once shown; there was a note of 
superiority in his manner; the new life 
was too new. He did not quite recognize 
it himself, but she did and shrank from 
it. He shrugged his shoulders again and 
said: ‘* Dear Mother, the mine stands a 
chance of going to the bottom of the sea, 
for the best of the gold is in the roof, and 
it’s none too thick. We're playing with 
Lake Superior as it is, eh? That's so.” 

Remi heard this speech. He had en- 
tered quietly on the two, and presently 
his step drew their attention. 

‘**Remi,” said the wife, not wishing her 
husband to know what they had been 
talking about, ‘‘I am fretting because 
there’s danger at the mine.” 

‘It’s true,” said Remi; ** but there'd be 
no danger if they weren't mad for the 
gold in the roof.” 

“That’s. so, little Father,” said Michel. 

Remi shrank at the faint tone of patron- 
age, and eyed his son inscrutably. 

‘*It is so, and many things are so, my 
son,” said he, ‘* But”—and here his eyes 
were shaded with a sly inquisition—‘ I 
will go to work in the mine, and so will 
watch.” 

‘*No,” said Michel, bristling up, ‘ you 
needn't work in the mine: you needn't 
work at all. 1 have plenty of money ; I'll 
build yon a big house on the mainland. 
It doesn’t look right for you to work when 
Tam the owner of the mine and Rouge 
Island.” 

Remi was in a shady corner by the fire, 
and he laughed a little, grim laugh to him- 
self, and without turning round, said: ‘** 1 
Was a poor man yesterday; | am a poor 
man to-day. This house was built for a 
poor man ; it is good enough yet. I can’t 
be fine: [ don’t wish it.” Then, with a 
kindof solemnity which made Michel feel 
strange for a moment, he added: ‘* The 
good God gave me a wife and child and 
thishome. Bien, I will keep this home, 
and I will not leave it; so that some day 
when the good God shall say, ‘Remi, 
where have you left Lucette and Michel?’ 
1 will answer, ‘‘They are in the little 

home on Rouge Island ; they are coming. 
So.” 
Michel nervously tapped his leg with the 
stick he held. ‘‘1 s’pose you are angry 
because I don’t live at home much now. 
ITcan’t. T’- 

Remi came over and laid his hand on the 
boy’s shoulder, and said: ** Silence, It is 
foolish to lie to me. When you were born 
I sat behind the headboard of the bed in 
there and suffered—my God, how | suf- 
fered! The sweat poured off me. Every 
cry of her was a kmfe. But I would not 
goaway. Anda voice said: * There shall 
be but one, and you shall be to him as God ; 
you shall know him through and through. 
I know, and I will command, Take off 
these fine things”—he ran his finger down 
the young man’s arm—*' drink no liquor, 
not one drop; marry the girl Jessie, and 
come home here, The mine? Let it be 
as the great God wills; riches or not, and 
we as we used to be.” 

“TT sh,” said Michel, flustered and un- 
happy. ‘‘It is a fuss about nothing. I 
can’t be at home much, I must now and 
then have a drop of liquor with men of 
business, little Father, and the girl Jessie” 
—here he hesitated, for he was ashamed 
and confused—‘‘ she is a Protestant.” 

Remi stretched himself up so that his 
head almost came to Michel's shoulder, he 
lifted his finger, and his face was pale. 
‘* IT swear you shall not remain aliar. I 
would rather you should die than this; 
and the poor girl is to be killed with grief 
because she is a Protestant and a man 
lied!" He took his wife’s hand in his, ber 
eyes hastening from one to the other of 
tnem. ‘‘ My wife,” he added, ** this was 
the son you gave into the world; but a 
devil has come into him—oh, mon Jésu/” 
he added, with a sudden burst of pain, 
“drive out the devil !’ 

The wife fellon her knees. Michel, who 
was perplexed and sorry, and angry at his 
father, ran to her and kissed her, and get 
her on a chair; and then, with a sharp 
word under his breath at his father, ran 
out of the house and went to the mine, 
and to the tavern after. 

Michel did not change; he had a bitter 
feeling for his father, and was angry be- 
cau-e Reni had come, as he said he would, 
to work in the mine. The mine did well ; 
but the manager had forbidden any more 
digging to be done in the roof, lest it 
might give way under the great pressure 
of the water. Because Remi was Michel’s 
father and a wise old man, he came and 
went as he liked, and worked when he 
willed. He worked much in an aban- 
doned drive; and when they laughed at 
him, saying there was no gold in it, he 
gave a queer look, but answered nothing. 
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One morniug, just as the light was be- 
ginning to show gray and rosy above the 
pines, Remi went to the mine. There was 
no one there but the watchman, asleep in 
his hut. Remi stood and looked at the 
mine for a few moments, then let him- 
self down the shaft to the first drive. He 
groped his way along to a point, took off 
his coat, and went to work for half an 
hour, and then he paused again, crossed 
himself, whispered, ‘‘Ah, mon bon Jésu,” 
and, an instant after, there ran into the 
drive a little stream of water from above. 
Then Remi caught up his lantern and 
ran, the stream hurrying after him. He 
reached the bucket as the flood swept 
round his feet and fell into the shaft be- 
low. He got into the bucket and gave a 
signal to bedrawn up ; but the bucket was 
floating on the water near the mouth of 
the shaft before he was hauled up by the 
watchman. 

Michel’s mine was worthless. He had 
put all the money the Factor had left him 
into it, and he was a poor man all in an 
hour; even Rouge Island was mortgaged. 
When he heard the news he was like one 
struck with death, and in a fit of madness 
went to the tavern and drank wildly. 
His father came and brought him home 
ill, and when he was himself again, after 
many days, told him what he had done, 

** Michel,” he said, ‘‘ it would have been 
easy for me to die in the mine when I 
flooded it; but I had to think of the 
mother. It was not I that should die, but 
you. I could have killed you because you 
were a liar and a traitor ; butI said: ‘ No, 
when the devil goes he will be a man 
again ; and I thought of the girl Jessie.” 

Michel turned his face to the wall. 

It was silent on the island now, but 
over the water came the Song of the Saw. 
It made fine music in the fresh, hot air. 
When Michel had tired himself with grief, 
he lay listening to it. He called to Remi. 
** Bon pere,” he said; ‘* the devil is gone. 
Bring the little Jessie to me.” From 
where the father had waited while a man- 
child was bern, the girl came out to him— 
And the somof Remi Montagne began life 
over again. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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A NATURAL WISH. 


BY 8S. WHIPPLE SHOUP. 
I wis I could seea fairy once! 
I’ve found their rings in the grass, 
Their little white parasols stuck in the 
ground, 
And their dewdrop looking-glass, 


The heart of a rose is the sweetest bed, 
With satin coverlets deep ! 

I’ve hoped and hoped, all summer long, 
To tind one there asleep. 


The morning-glories climb and climb, 
So fresh are they and sweet ; 

It seems that every fragrant bell 
Should be a fairy’s seat. 


From every crack in the face of the cliff 
The fairy harebells swing ; 

If I could climb there, would I find 
The fairies that make them ring ? 


Each columbine is a table spread 
For five elf-iadies fine 

With gold-lined cupsof honey-dew ; 
But when will they come and dine ? 


I would not ask for wishes three, 
Or fairy plows or rings ; 
For all I want is just to see, 
The lovely, dainty things. 
DUBUQUK, Ia. 
—_— —_ — > ——— 


A FOURTH OF JULY EAGLE. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM, 


F-1-z-z—bang ! 

The powder-stained faces of four boys 
were lighted up by a momentary outward 
glare and a glow of satisfaction from 
within, as the old brass cannon belched 
forth its unearthly roar at three o'clock 
on the morning of the glorious Fourth of 
July of the Columbian year. The air was 
full of patriotism, so full that it was as 
impossible for the moderate patriots to 
sleep as it was for the extreme patriots to 
keep still. Cannons, horns, firecrackers, 
torpedoes and hoorays made the welkin 
ring. All the boys of Riverton were out 
in force—for when would there be an- 
other Columbian Fourth of July? For 
the next twenty hours there would bea 
premium on noise. Think of that, from 
a boy’s standpoint! Could there be a 
much better substitute for Paradise ? 

Archie and Dick Pond, Charlie Graham 
and Willie Hills were at the same time 
the happiest and the noisiest boys in 
town ; for they had the forty-pound brass 
cannon which belonged to Uncle William 
Pond’s dismantled yacht. This venerable 
piece of artillery was not one of the mod- 





ern breech-loading yacht cannons, but a 
rather clumsy, old-fashioned muzzle- 
loader, which had seen actual service in 
the great ‘oyster war,” when the owners 
of the Providence River oyster beds had 
been obliged to protect their rights against 
a fleet of oyster ‘‘ pirates.” It was more 
than fifty years old, and was one of the 
first brass cannons made for an American 
yacht. But it was the largest cannon in 
Riverton, and for Fourth of July purposes 
was the envy of every boy within five 
miles. 

‘*Wasn’t that a screamer!” exclaimed 
Archie Pond, delightedly, as the last re- 
verberation of old ‘‘ Brass Betty,” as they 
called her, died away on the startled air. 

“Oh! wasn’t it!’ cried the other boys. 
‘“‘And did you see how far she kicked 
back—more than three feet !” 

‘*Tt was the wadding that did it,” said 
Willie Hills. ‘‘ Let’s put in a whole Ga- 
zette next time, and ram it down for 
keeps !” 

“Yes, and we'll touch her off under 
Principal Mason’s window. He can’t say 
anything, seeing it’s Fourth of July; and 
I should just like to make him jump 
once !” 

So the boys went on their patriotic and 
impartial rounds, never touching off 
‘* Brass Betty ” in the some spot twice, but 
giving every person whom they didn’t 
particularly like a free thrill of enthusi- 
asm at the return of another anniversary 
of independence. By the time the sun 
came up the last grain of their ten pounds 
of powder was gone. 

‘*What let’s do the rest of the day?’ 
asked Charlie Graham, as the boys were 
about to separate, at Uncle William Pond’s 
barn, and go home to breakfast. 

‘‘Let’s do something real patriotic!” 
exclaimed Willie Hills. ‘‘ That’s the way 
I feel to-day. I want to just whoop it up 
for the old Stars and Stripes, some way! 
Hooray for the red, white and blue! 
Three cheers—one, two ”— 

The boys pulled off their caps and 
cheered with all their might. The shrill 
‘*tiger” set off some other boys down 
the street, and they still others, until 
there was a perfect contagion of cheering 
all through Riverton, like the crowing 
of cocks ut dawn. 

‘*Let’s do something for the World’s 
Fair! That'll be patriotic, certainly,” 
suggested Archie Pond. ‘Oh! I'll tell 
you!” His face brightened and his eyes 
shone, as he put his arms over the other 
boys’ shoulders, and drew them all into a 
listening circle. ‘‘ You know the eagle's 
nest on Bryant’s Cliff? Well, I’ve kept 
watch of it, and the young birds are just 
getting so they sit out onthe edge of the 
shelf and flap their wings a little. What 
do you say if we catch one of em’, put him 
in a stout box and send him to the Director 
General of the World’s Fair, with a note 
reading something like this: ‘ Dear Sir: 
Please accept a Fourth of July contribu- 
tion to the World's Fair, sent by four 
Rhode Island boys. Long may the Amer- 
ican eagle wave—no, scream! Yours 
truly, Willie Hills, Charlie Graham, Dick 
Pond, Archie Pond.’ How would that 
sound—eh ?” 

The boys broke from each other’s em- 
brace, and danced around like wild In- 
dians. 

‘** Glorious !” cried Willie Hills. 

‘* Splendid !” cried Charlie Graham. 

‘* Immense !” cried Dick Pond. 

‘* Well, meet Dick and me here at eight 
o'clock, then,” said Archie. ‘* And mind 
you don’t say a word about the scheme to 
anybody. There's just the rope we want 
upstairs here in Uncle William’s barn, 
and there’s a stout little basket-chair with- 
out any legs for the fellow to sit in who 
goes down tthe cliff for the eagle.” 
Archie’s voice had gradually been sinking 
to a whisper ; but he raised it again, as he 
cried: ‘* Good-by, boys! Don’t forget. 
Put on the oldest clothes you’ve got. 
What ai lark! FE pluribus unum! 
Hooray !” 

At tifteen minutes past eight that morn- 
ing, the four boys stole down the back 
stairs of Uncle William Pond’s barn, with 
the following articles in their possession : 
ninety feet of rope, a legless willow arm- 
chair, a big United States flag—used for 
draping public halls; a rusty old sword 
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without a scabbard, and an empty canvas 
mealsack. They sneaked across the gar- 
den and the pasture, keeping the barn be- 
tween themselves and the house. Then 
they crossed the road and took a path 
through the woods and up the rocky slope 
which culminated in Bryant’s Cliff. 

‘**T don’t believe there are five fellows in 
town who know about that eagle’s nest,” 
said Archie Pond. 

‘*Nor I, either,” replied Willie Hills. 
“‘T shouldn’t have known anything about 
it if you hadn’t told me.” 

“That was a splendid idea of yours, to 
take the flag along and hang it across the 
shelf where the nest is!” cried Archie. 
‘* Won't it look picturesque, tho—and pa- 
triotic! If Uncle could only see it, I know 
he wouldn’t scold.” 

When the boys reached the cliff, they 
hid the things which they had brought 
with them and took a good view of the 
surrounding country, to make sure that 
no one was in sight. Only the white 
steeples of the two village churches could 
be seen gleaming over the treetops. There 
were no houses in the vicinity, and, as it 
was the great national holiday, no hay- 
makers were at work in the meadows be- 
neath the cliff. ‘I guess the coast is all 
clear,” said Charlie Graham, Just then 
the parent eagles came wheeling over the 
cliff. They swooped down very near the 
little group on the rocks, and their broad 
wings made a whistling and roaring sound 
which would have frightened most boys 
thoroughly. But Archie, who was the 
oldest of the four young adventurers, and 
their natural leader, and who had an- 
nounced his intention of gomg down the 
cliff for the young eagle when the time 
came, did not seem to be at all scared. 
‘«The sword will keep the old birds off,” 
he remarked, ‘If it doesn’t, they will 
get the worst of it !” 

Archie lay down on the edge of the 
cliff and looked over. ‘‘ Yes, we are 
just exactly over the ledge where the 
nest is,” he said, as he roseto his feet 
again. ‘*The rope wants to pass over 
that smooth, hollowed-out rock. That 
will take me down just right, and the 
shelf isn’t more than forty feet below us. 
Just take a look, boys, and see the little 
eaglets moving around and raising their 
wings, just as if they were going to fly! 
Lucky they can’t fly, tho. If they could, 
we should never catch one in the world.” 

The other boys cautiously drew them- 
selves up to the edge of the cliff and looked 
over. The face of rock beneath them was 
about one hundred and twenty feet high. It 
was almost perpendicular ; but there were 
shelves and crevices, here and there, 
whose thin layer of soil gave a foothold to 
a few shrubs and dwarf trees. 

“My! I should hate to go down there !” 
exclaimed Willie Hills, as he pushed him- 
self carefully back from the edge of the 
cliff, 

‘** Pooh !” replied Archie, ‘ It’s as safe as 
sitting in church, if you fellows keep tight 
hold of the rope and do as I tell you, 
Weil, let’s begin operations.” 

The rope was first firmly tied, with slip 
and sailor knots ; then three strong pieces 
were attached to the back and two arms, 
running thence to the main rope, about 
which they were carefully braided and 
wound with small cord. Then Archie 
seated himself in the Chair, and was firm- 
ly tied into it by a piece of rope passing 
about his waist. He tucked the flag in on 
one side of his body, and the mealsack on 
the other. The sword he held in his hand, 
ready for immediate use. As a final pre- 
caution the loose end of the rope was 
tied around a tree. 

** Now, remember,” said Archie to the 
other boys, ‘‘ that you are to do just as I 
tell you. If you shouldn’t be able to 
hear me call, bear in mind that two 
twitches on the rope mean ‘lower,’ three 
twitches ‘haul up,’ while just one twitch 
means ‘ stop where you are.’ Are you 
all ready ?” 

“Yes,” answered the other boys. 
They were quite pale, and looked a good 
deal more anxious than Archie did. 

Archie let himself slowly over the edge 
of the cliff, facing it, while the other boys 
paid out on the rope. Their companion 
gradually disappeared from sight. They 
could hear his clear voice crying out 





every few minutes: ‘‘ All right, boys! 
Lower away !” The rope uncoiled foot by 
foot. Archie was now well down the 
face of the cliff, and not far from the 
eagles’ eyrie. Suddenly there was a 
fierce rush of wings from above. The 
parent eagles darted down so close to the 
intrepid boy’s head that one of them 
brushed his cap off, and it went whirling 
down to the base of the cliff. 

Archie slashed about him with his 
sword, and the eagles wheeled away for a 
minute ; then they came swooping back, 
fiercer than ever. The boy was now but 
a few feet above the shelf of rock, and 
the young eagles were adding their harsh 
cries to the screams of the old b'rds. The 
boys on top of the cliff, no longer able to 
hear their companion’s voice, and terri- 
fied by the outcry beneath them, ceased 
lowering on the rope. Archie was fight- 
ing off the eagles with all his might, and 
had no chance to give a signal. Finally, 
he struck one of the great birds a telling 
blow, which broke its wing; and as it 
went screaming and fluttering down the 
cliff, the other eagle ceased for a moment 
its fierce attacks, Then Archie grasped 
the rope in front of him and pulled 
sharply upon it twice. His blood was up, 
and he was bound not to back out, now 
that he was so near the coveted prize. 
Thus reassured, his Companions contin- 
ued to let him down. A little further— 
there! his feet have touched the ledge 
and he calls out, and, at the same time, 
signals to the boys, ‘‘ Hold where you 
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are! 

But at this instant the infuriated 
mother eagle,seeing the invader in the very 
midst of her precious brood, dashed upon 
him like a whirlwind, and struck her 
talons into his brown, curling hair, before 
he could make a motion to defend him- 
self. The pain of the blow was intense, 
and the shock bewildering, but fortunate- 
ly the brave boy did not lose his self- 
possession. He still held the sword in his 
right hand, and, making a quick upward 
thrust with it, he caught the eagle under 
one outspread wing, and drove the point 
of the blade deep into its breast. The 

reat bird gave a convulsive movement, 
its talons relaxed, and it fell, wounded 
and struggling, at Archie’s feet. With a 
quick movement the boy pushed it from 
the ledge and it disappeared down the 
cliff. 

During this struggle the eaglets had 
huddled together in the furthest corner 
of the ledge, against the rock. Tho half- 
blinded and stunned by the beating of the 
mother eagle’s wings about his head and 
shoulders, Archie crept along the shelf of 
rock, seized one of the struggling birds, 
and, in spite of its fierce resistance with 
beak and talons, thrust it into the canvas 
sack. Then he gave the signal to be 
drawn up. It was not until he was ten or 
twelve feet above the ledge that he re- 
membered the flag; but, looking down, 
he saw that it had fallen on the rocks, 
during the struggle with the eagle, and 
lay partly outspread over the edge of the 
shelf. 

The boys above hauled on the rope with 
a will, and, in a much shorter time than it 
had taken him to make the descent, 
Archie found himself at the top of the 
cliff once more, and out of danger, The 
blood was trickling down his face and 
neck, however, and fora few moments he 
felt as if he should faint from weakness. 
But he made a strong effort and recovered 
himself. His companions were trembling 
with mingled terror, dismay and joy. 

“Oh, Archie! I’m so glad you’ve got 
back alive!’ cried Dick, throwing his 
arms around his brother’s neck. ‘‘ But 
how you are bleeding, and how pale you 
look! Are you very badly hurt?’ 

“No, fv’s nothing at all,” said Archie, 
rather faintly. ‘‘One of the eagles 
scratched me a little. Please untie the 
rope, I want to lie down and rest a few 
minutes.” 

Half an hour’s rest, with a hatful of 
cool water brought from a neighboring 
spring, refreshed Archie so that he sat up 
and began to joke about his adventure. 
“‘T must have looked funny enough, 
fighting the eagle, with that chair 
tied to my back !’ he cried. ‘ But, I can 
tell you, it was a pretty ticklish job. I 
wouldn’t do it over again for a hundred 
dollars.” 

“And I wouldn’t do even my part of it 
over again for a hundred dollars!” ex- 
claimed his brother. ‘‘My! how fright- 
ened we were when the eagles pounced 
over the cliff after you —weren’t we boys ? 
We hadn’t even sense enough left to haul 
you up.” 

‘* Well, I gam glad you didn’t, now,” 
said Archie; ‘‘for then we should not 
have had our young eagle. Well, I feel 
all right again. Suppose we start for 
home,” 
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Of course, the whole story leaked out, 
when the boys came to box and ship their 
eagle. An artist, who was spending the 
summer in Riverton,. heard of the boys’ 
adventure, and went out to look at the 
cliff and the eagle’s nest. When he saw 
the flag trailing from that lone shelf 
away up on the rock, he was so much im- 
pressed that he sat down and made a 
sketch of it fora painting. Perhaps some 
of the boys who read this story will see 
that painting, tho it will not be finished 
in time for the World’s Fair. But the 
Fourth of July eagle, from the four 
Rhode Island boys, has doubtless by this 
time found his perch in some convenient 
corner of the great Exposition Buildings. 

Boston, Mass. 
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PEBBLES. 


A KNAVE of spades—a dishonest gar- 
dener.— Worcester Evening Gazette. 





-.- Ina French School.—Teacher : ‘What 
is the matter, boys? You are all covered 
with mud?” Pupils: ‘‘ Oh, sir, we’ve only 
been playing the Panama Canal game !’’— 
Journal Amusant. 


..-.* You ought to take this horse,” said 
the dealer; ‘“‘ heisa bargain.”’ ‘ Well, then, 
I don’t want him,” said Barlow. ‘I want 
him to drive, and I never could drive a bar- 
gain.” —Harper’s Bazar, 


“Say,” said the city youth to the 
modest countryman, ‘‘ hay seed out o’ your 
hair yet ?”’ ‘“‘ Wal,” was the deliberate re- 
ply, ‘‘I jedge not, from the way the calves 
run after me.’”’—Exchange. 


--Mamma;: “ And how did my little 
pet get to sleep last night without Mam- 
ma?” Little Pet: ‘‘ Papa tried to sing to 
me like you do, an’ I hurried up an’ went to 
sleep so’s not to hear it.””—KHwxehange. 


-Miss Upton: “Did you tell him that 
I was not at home?’ New Servant: ** Yes, 
mum; but he didn’t seem to believe me, 
bein’ as ’'ma stranger. Mebby you’d bet- 
ter go down and tell him yourself, mum.” 
—New York Weekly. 


..'* Bobbie: 
writer %” 


“Was Dickens a very good 
Mamma: “ Yes, indeed.”’ Bob- 
bic: ‘* 1 don’t see how he could be.””, Mam- 
ma: “ Why not?’ Bobbie: ‘* Well, | saw 
acard in a bookstore window that said 
Dickens was half-calf and very cheap.’’— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


....Old Lady (to druggist): ‘* I want a box 
of canine pills.” Drugyist: ‘What is the 
matter with the dog?” Old Lady (indig- 
nantly): ‘‘I want you to know, sir, that my 
husband is a gentleman.” Druggist puts 
up some quinine pills in profound silence.— 
Boston Home Journal. 


.- Mother (to little son): ‘‘ Have you been 
fighting *”’ Little Son: “ No, Ma.” ‘‘How 
did your clothes get torn and your face get 
scratched ”” ‘“‘l was tryin’ to keep a bad 
boy from hurting a good little boy.” 
‘That was noble. Who was the good little 
boy?” “ Me.”—E.wchan ge. 


..At. the Centennial Exhibition two 
country girls stood before a copy of the 
Flemish artist Paul Potter’s great master- 
piece, and one of them read from her cata- 
log, *‘The Young Bull, after Potter.’’ 
“Yes,” said the other; “there’s the bull, 
but where’s Potter?” ‘Don’t you see 
him,” asked her companion, pointing to 
the figure of the herdsman, “ behind the 
tree ?”’ Two others were admiring a statu- 
et of Andromeda, which was labeled, 
“Executed in terra-cotta.’’ ‘ Where is 
Terra Cotta?’ asked one of them, with 
probably some vague idea of Terra del 
Fuego. ‘I’m sure I do not know,’’ was the 
reply; “‘but I pity the poor gir), wherever 
it is.”’—-E xchange. 

.-A gentleman ,who had a little daugh- 
ter of a very inquisitive turn of mind, in- 
vited a friend to dine with him who had 
just been divorced from his wife, and little 
Annie, who had heard something about it, 
was curious to know more. ‘‘Why didn’t 
you bring your wife with you, Mr. Todd ?’ 
asked Annie when they were all seated at 
the table. The guest blushed and stam- 
mered, and said that he hadn= any now. 
Then Annie, inspite of admoni = y scowls 
from Papa and Mamma, continued : ‘‘What 
did you get divorced from her for?” 
“ Well, Annie, don’t you think it is better,” 
asked Mr. Todd, ‘‘ when two people can’t 
live happily together that they should sep- 
arate?” ‘No, I don’t,” answered the child; 


“T think it is a good deal better to fight it 
out; that’s the way my pepe and mamma 
do.”’—The Christian at Work. 








For Deranged Nervous System 
Use Horstford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. CHAS. WoopHouseE, Rutland, Vt., says: 
“T have used it considerably, and can testify to 
its great value in functional derangements of 
the nervous system.”’ 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communtcations for this department should be ad- 
dressed ** Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


UNITED DIAMONDS. 


* * 

<> * 
e+ 2 Oo * * * 

* * 0 O O * 
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* * O O O * 
ee SO * * 

* « * 

* * 


Middle diamond: 1, A vowel; 2, a 
theory; 3,a plant; 4, humanity; 5, a con- 
sonant. 

Upper right: 1, A vowel; 2, a part of the 
body ; 3, protection in battle; 4, cut grass; 
5, a consonant. 

Upper left: 1, A consonant; 2, higher 
part of the scale (music); 3, relating to 
flowers; 4,a prefix signifying three; 5,a 
vowel. 

Lower right: 1, A consonant; 2, a small 
horse ; 3, used by men; 4, possesssing ; 5, a 
consonant. 

Lower left: 1, A vowel; 2, a tree; 3, 
change; 4, come across ; 5, a consonant. 


PECULIAR PUZZLE, 


* % * 
* * % 
* * % 
* ” * 
e 2 3 % * % * % 
% @ 
* * a 
* * * 
* * * 


The center square: 1, A man’s nickname ; 
2,a man’s name; 3, part of a game. 

Right to lett dvagonal, two words ; upper, 
bound ; lower, strip of leather; whole, fas- 
tener. 

From left to right: upper word, a heav- 
enly body ; lower, mineral; whole, a gem. 
The last four letters of these two, a snare 
and a sound. 


The middle, down, a parent’s pain ; 
across, another parent’s show of pride. 
ZIGZAG, 
a” + 
* * 
+ * 
* a 
* O * 


ok + 

On the right side,a relative ; on the left 
side, a relative; across the middle, three 
letters, another relative in vulgar lan- 
guage, . ; 

Across, five letters, a public place in 
Rome; across, seven letters, a movement 
in music; across, nine letters, a will; across, 
seven letters, hearkeneth ; across, five let- 
ters, to rub out. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLE OF JUNE 297TH. 
PYRAMID. 
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GIVE THE BABY 


IN cat DS. 


meneR®) 


1F YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST » FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Convar 
one’ on. and the Aged. 
for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Malled free upon request. 
OOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, MASS. 


OVEN TT" 


Is the thing for people with 





scrofulous tendencies, be- 
cause it forces impurities 


from the blood. a 





household disinfectant, 





HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH.— 

Valuable information sent to all wearers of Arti- 
ficial Teeth upon the receipt of postage. Dr. W. E, 
DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave., Cor. doth. St..N.Y 


CH RISTIAN PEOPLE WHO EXPEC TTO 
VISIT THE WORLD'S FAIR and desire rooms 
in Christian homes in Chicago should send return en- 
velope directed and stamped for information to 

The Christian Home Bure 
Room 4 as Block, C nic: ago, Th. 


A Cup of || \| 


Palatable, Pure, Refresh- | 
| . , 
Boullion | ing and Stimulating. . . 


can be made in three minutes, thus : 
take a cup of boiling hot water, stir 
in a quarter teaspoon (not more) of 


Liebig Company's 
Extract of Beef, 


Then add an egg—and 
| | some sherry if liked— 
| | season carefully. . .| 





DECIDE 
EFINITELY. 


Before deciding learn all you can about STER-« 


LING SILVER IN LAID Spoons and Forks. 
Send for folders. 





THEHOLMES& EDWARDSSILVERCO., 
Bridgeport, Conn, 








EQUALED BY FEW 
EXCELLED BY NONE. 


Three Patterns for ’93. 


Send for catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS C0, 


313-315 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE. 


JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 


_ 184 & 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggists 





ing purposes or ge heral wear. 


r 
| 


Unless so stumped they are not genuine. 





WHAT IS CARMELITE ? 


It is the lightest weight black silk and wool fabric made, and a Priestley. 
muslin, yet strong, with a dust-resisting surface, which causes it to be specially desirable for travel- 


SATISFACTORY WEAR GUARANTEED. | 


| Important! All the Priestley dress goods are stampe 
se are with the manufacturer’s name (B. Priestley ¥ Co.). 


Sheer and as coolas | 


d every five yards, on the under side of the 











HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


AhhArrhrrrrrirrrrrr*rer 





STE RLINGWORTH INN AND COTTAGE 


N 
LAKE U 
1400 FT. 


2) 
700 FT. ‘ABOVE LAKE ERIE. 


° PALE 
gutlrevne, NOW OPEN “softs es 


“WAY BE 


STOP OVER PR 


THIS MOST CHARMING RESORT OF THE CONTINENT 


Has Been Made 


PURE Al PURE WATE NO mQy 
NO OBJECTIONABLE CL \SSES. 
Artistic, Unique Interiors, 


Perfect, Ease of Access. 


A BEA 


treat invalids generally. 
Write for Illustrated Circulars. 


Famous by Points Especiall 


ly Worthy of Consideration 
orld’s Fair and a Possi 


This Year of the 
le Visitation of Cholera. 


UITOES. MALARIA UNKNOWN, 


S ERIOR CUISINE AND SERVICE. 
ne Walks, Drives and Surroundings. 
Otis Safety Elevator. 


TIFUL SANITARIUM is also open where 
But entirely separate and distinct from the Inn proper. 


Electric Lights. 


a staff of requiar physicians 


THE STERLINGWORTH, . 
Lakewood-on-Chautaugqua, New York. 


ev, ¥, ¥, ¥, YY ta a “a a a 4 a hh ha A 





CRANSTON’S, 
West Point-on-the Hudson. 


Baths and new 
throughout the house. 
of pure mountain water. Three furnished 
cottages in connection with hotel. Mr. 
Cranston will show diagrams of rooms and 
make engagements at ** The Marlborough,” 
New York. 


THE CRANSTON WEST PT. HOTEL CO. 


HOTEL ADELIA, 

SIXTY-THIRD ST. AND OGLESBY AVE., Chicago. 

Accommodations for 250 Guests. First-class in 
every respect. Elegant new four story Semi-Fire- 
Proof, Cut Stone and prick Building. Henge 
Finish Throughout, BUILDING AND FUR- 
NIstt ING ENTIRELY NEW. Within Five 
Minute Walk of Main Entrance to World’s Fair. 
TwoM feute s’ Walk to Steam, Electric and Elevated 
Railroads, — trains every five minutes to business 
part of thee ity. Location the best. Near the Fair, 
yet out of the rush, with every convenience for get- 
ting to and from ‘the center ‘of the city. European 
Plan, Room Rates, $1.50 to $3 00 per day. 

JAS. H. ROBINSON, Manager. 


THE LAFAYETTE SARATOGA,N Y. 
Finest Location, New 
Management, all Modern Conveniences, Excellent 
Cuisine, First-class ace ommodations for 125 guests. 
#2.00 to Re. i) per day. Spec ial rates for the season. 
Cc. E. TODD, Manager. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


sanitary plumbing 
Abundant supply 





SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


Season of 1893 opens June 22d, and 
remains open until October. 1st. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY 


Hecol Lafayette. Lake Minnetonka, Minn. 

The largest and most beautifully situated of any 
summe = sortin the West. Has accommodations for 
800 guests, with all the conveniences to be found in 
the modern hotel; wide piazzas, ample grounds, bil- 
liard rooms, bov ling alleys, } lawn tennis grounds, 
boating and fishing without limit. 

A fine orchestra will furnish music. Popular open- 
air Concerts by full Military Band. Thirty miles 
from St. Paul and twenty from Minneapolis. 

For particulars, address ant Jane 20th, 

E. V. HOLCOWUBE 
Room 45, Great Northe rn Building, St. 
_ After June 21st, address to the Hotel. 


SUMMER BOARD 


combining health and rest, all told in a new illus- 


Paul, Minn. 


trated hook “Summer Homes ‘Among the Green Hills 
of Vermont, and Along the Shores of Lake Cham- 
plain,” containing addresses of family homes. Prices 
from $4 to $10 per week. Also list of Hotels, with 
rates. 

Vermont homes offer summer boarders hospitality, 
outdoor entertainment, fishing, boating, climate and 
scenery unexcelled, Mailed free on application to 
A. W. Ecclestone, 5S. P. A., 
T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., 260 Washington St., 


V.R. R., St. 


353 Broadway, New York, 
Boston, 
ors. W. Cummings, G, P, A., C. Albans, 


VM. 
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80 (934) 
YOUR 
DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 
times longer. Equally usetul tor any iron work, Send for 


9 
BAKER’S sreaxrast cocoa. 
Water wil) run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
circulars. Jos. Dixon Crecipie Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


: A : fy WITH 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 


CATAR RFE 


Sold by Drugeg!sts or sent by mail, 
Sic. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 












Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make thie department more valuable 
to thoxe of our subscribers who fee! specially 
interested.) 


THE GREAT WHITE STAPLE. 
BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 


NEVER in the history of the world was a 
great agricultural region so dependent 
upon a single production as was our South 
on cotton previous to the war. Cotton was 
kiny, not only in theory but in fact. 
the Atlantic to the Ozarks the fields were 
white with the fleeey bloom at harvest 
and thousands and thousands of 
blacks were kept upon the single work of 
cultivating this crop from one end of the 
season to the other. If the plantations of 
the South had grown more of wheat and 
corn and meats, of food for man and beast, 
the heavy hand of war might not have 
fallen on them with such sudden, disastrous 
effect. But wheu the ports were blockaded 
and commerce in their staple brought toa 
sudden halt they had little to fall back on. 
Andafter the War tbe rehabilitation oftheir 
agriculture was slower than it might other- 
wise have been, had they been able to grasp 
at once the idea that it would be better to 
try and feed themselves before putting forth 
an effort to again clothe the world. 


From 


time, 


The cultivation of cotton-on any large 
scale had required capital and the massing 
of labor. Both these elements were lack 
ing, and planters were at a loss how to pro- 
ceed. Considering the disadvantages under 
which they labored, it is little short of 
miraculous that in a score of years the cot- 
ton output of the South had again risen to 
exceed that of the halcyon days before the 
War 

So soon cotton has again become king. 
Not, it is true, in the old sense of exceding 
in importance any other of our agricul- 
tural products, but in a mapner almost as 
great—that it furnishes the chief item of ail 
our agricultural exports. 

This is a point of view that is worthy of 
consideration. The agriculture of tie 
United States has reached the stage where 
the exports of our products is really the de- 
termining factor in prices and profits. It 
is true that we are not more than 
feeding our-elves. But there is some sur- 
plus, varying from year to year but increas 
ing gradually all the while, which, if our 
own markets were compelled to absorb it, 
would seriously affect values. As it is, the 
export market is the safety valve. And that 
the South is the largest exporter of agricul- 
tural products (altho it istrue that itis not 
so of food products) is alone sufficient to 
entitle it te consideration as an agricul- 
tural district. [n view of the low prices 
which are now and have been recently rul- 
ing for cotton, it may be argued that the 
export market is not providing a suilicient 
safety valve in tbis particwar instance. 
But the reason for this is not far to seek. 
There is not, in fact, any over-production, 
altho we see a great deal written to the 
effect that there is. ‘l'o combat this supposed 
existing condition, chimerical schemes for 
curtailing production are suggested, 
which, of course, are inoperative. That 
there is no over-production is easily proven. 
The crop of one year is practically taken up 
before the crop of another year is on the 
market. So long as this is true, whether 
the crop be cotton or corn, it cannot be said 
that there is over-production. This phrase 
implies production beyond the world’s 
needs. It should be a matter for congratu- 
lation, rather than the opposite, that a 
staple can be produced in sufficient quan- 
tity, and cheaply enough so that the poor of 
the world may not be denied it. The 
trouble with cotton is not that too much is 
produced, but that it is not produced 
cheaply enough. 

There are several reasons forthis. One 
is that cotton has been so exclusively the 
crop of the Southern farmer. It might 
seem, at first thought, that by devoting his 
whole energies to a single crop, the greatest 


much 


economy of production could be secured. 
But it is not always true. One element in 
the cost of the crop is the support of men 
and horses engaged in its cultivation. If 
this does not appear directly, it does in- 
directly. Much of the grain and the meat 
consumed upon the Southern cotton farms 
is produced in the North, and reaches the 
plantation at a price that bears little rela- 
tion to that which the Northern grower 
received, and a price, moreover, much in 
excess Of what it would have cost the 
planter to produce it for himself. The con- 
stant necessity for fertilizing, a necessity 
not due, as some imagine, to the native 
poverty of the soil, but common to any 
land or any system of agriculture where 
the same crop succeeds itself year after 
year, is another factor that makes the pro- 
duction of cotton costly. But neither of 
these are comparable with the credit 
octopus that holds so many Southern farm- 
ers in its toils. It is sometimes claimed 
that this is an outgrowth of the hard coo- 
ditions that followed the War; that farm- 
ers were then bankrupt and were compelled 
to borrow money for the purpose of making 
the first crop, at an excessive rate, and that 
they have never recovered from the false 


start. But unprejudiced observation has 
shown me conclusively that the system 
which now so widely prevails, that of 


mortgaging acrop before it is grown, for 
the purpose of obtaining the money needed 
to grow it, is almost as old as the business 
of cotton growing itself. These advances 
are Willingly made to the growers by the 
cotton factors, who not only secure a lien 
on the expected crop, but also have a con- 
tract by which they become the buyers of 
the crop. The rate of interest is always high, 
aud as the loaaer of the money, the buyer 
of the cotton and the seller of the season’s 
supplies is usually the same person, a profit 
is made from the unfortunate borrower in 
more ways than one. 

This system is the rule where the owner 
of the plantation is himself cultivator of it. 
There are of course exceptions, and they are 
of increasing number every year, where the 
planter is sufficiently forehanded to be a 
cash buyer of fertilizers and supplies. These 
men, too, will usually be found growing 
their own corn and pork, as by paying 
directly for these articles they have been 
made to see their excessive cost. And it 
may be worth noting, too, that these men 
are not often among those who say there is 
no money in cotton growing; for by having 
reduced the cost by these metho s they 
tind some margin remaining. 

But there are many who call themselves 
planters who are so only in name. They 
own the land upon which the cotton is 
grown, but are not the direct producers of a 
single bale. 

After the close of the War a few farmers 
in middle Georgia, having the land but not 
much money, and desiring to get to work 
and to set their recently freed slaves at’ the 
business of earning their own support, in- 
augurated a system of planting upon shares. 
This has grown to immense proportions 
now, and a good share of the cotton crop is 
the result of this system. The owner of the 
land commonly furnishes the renter with a 
mule, the necessary implements, a stipu- 
lated amountof cornmeal and meat, and puts 
him in possession of forty acres of cotton 
land. One-half the crop goes to the renter, 
and the other half to the landlord. Where 
there has been honesty on the one side, and 
industry on the other, the result of such co- 
operation has usually been satisfactory, 
and many small farms through 
South are now owned by Negroes who have 
acquired them from their savings as rent- 
ers. But there are many of the planters 
who retain the old dislike to parting with 
any portion of their land, and so large plan- 
tations of hundreds or even thousands of 
acres are often cultivated by 
small-share renteis. 

The methods of handling the cotton crop 
have not varied materially for very many 
years, less improvement and a slighter 
adoption of labor-saving machinery appear- 
ing here than in almost any otber crop of 
general cultivation. It may be questioned 
itone manis ableto plant, cultivate and 
harvest any more acres in a season now 
than he could twenty-five years ago. The 
picking, the most laborious part of all, is 
still performed by hand: and planters do 
not seem to look with much favor on the 
labors of the inventors who are attempting 
to perfect machine pickers. 

What a drawback to profit this condition 
is may be seen from considering the me- 
chanical aids which are now in universal 
use in the harvesting of other staples. 

The cost ot picking is so great that often 
the crop is imperfectly gathered. It does 

not often bappen that the bolls are suffi- 


humerous 





ciently «pened sothatthe whole can be gath- 


all the’ 





ered at once; and as that which remains 
after the first picking is so scattered that it 
cannot be gathered rapidly, pickers can be 
hired to do it only at an excessive price. 
And as more hands are required for the 
picking than for the other crop operations, 
it is sometimes difficult to secure enough 
laborers at the proper season, so that not 
infrequently much of the cotton is injured 
by rains, from being left too long in the 
field. 

The profit in cotton growing, as in culti- 
vating all crops, varies greatly, the yield 
per acre largely determining this. It is 
very common inthe South to hear certain 
lands spoken of as capable of producing ‘a 
bale an acre’’; but the fact is, that such 
land is pretty nearly as difficult to find as 
is land in the North that will yield fifty 
bushels of wheat or «a hundred bushels of 
corn, The average yield runs all the way 
from eighty pounds—not quite a fifth of a 
bale—in Florida up to two hurdred and 
twenty-five pounds—half a bale—in Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana, It may be a surprise to 
some of my readers to learn that Arkansas, 
the most maligned of all the Southern 
States, gives steadily the largest average 
yield of this staple. This is due to the 
fact that it possesses such a large area of 
rich bottom land, the wide territory lying 
between the Mississippi and the Ozarks. 
Here the cotton plant attains a growth 
that I have seen equaled nowhere else, 
fields wherein the growth is five and six 
feet high being not uncommon, and the 
plants branching and loaded with bolls. 
Probably the only large district producing 
a higher average is the famous Yazouo 
Delta ian Mississippi, where a bale to the 
acre is very nearly the rule. 

In the Detta may be seen the nearest ap- 
proach to the old plantation life that now 
remains auywhere in the cotton regions. 
Hlere the blacks outnumber the whites six 
to one; and one may travel all day, and 
the only white faces they will see will be 
those of the managers and overseers of the 
plantations. Cotton is everywhere, the 
fields stretching out as endlessly as the 
great wheat fields of the Northwest. 
There are whole villages where only the 
field hands live; but it is noticeable that 
these are now neat and orderly, the little 
frame houses painted or whitewashed and 
arranged in even rows, instead of being a 
rambling collection of log huts, as in the 
old days. This isa tribute to the new com- 
mercial spirit that has taken the place of 
the old haphazard ways. 

That part of the old plantation life has 
gone forever, But that which still exists 
here is: the supremacy of cot'on, above 
every other interest ; the isolation of the 
homestead and the remoteness of the plant- 
er and his family from others of their own 
class ; the lack of proportion in numbers 
between the whites and the blacks ; and, 
more than all, the type of the purely agri- 
cultural Negro, the Negro laborer of the 
fields, who has not yet been corrupted by 
the associations of the town. 

The Northerner who goes South for the 
first time is always on the qui vive for a 
sight of the cotton fields, investing them 
with a certain romantic interest that does 
not pertain to the prosaic crops of the 
North. But there is only one time when 
they are really worth seeing, and that is 
when they are white for the harvest. At 
other times they are hardly as fair to the 
eye as our own fields of wheat and corn. 
But from early autumn until midwinter— 
depending upon the location—not only the 
fields, but the scenes througbout the cotton 
districts are well worth studying. Cotton 
is everywhere; in the sacks of the pickers, 
in half-filled baskets, and spread upon 
cloths on the groynd, ready to be tundled 
up and carried to the gin house. It isin 
carts on every country road, filling and 
overflowing the platforms of every railway 
station, and packed by the thousands of 
bales in the yards of factors and com- 
presses. It is not only the staple of the 
fields but of conversation as well. ‘ How 
is your crop ?”’ and ** How is the market °” 
are the standard salutations. The gather- 
ivg of the crop starts business and employs 
every idle hand here, as does the time when 
“the mills begin to grind” in the cane 
districts of Louisiana. First the gins are 
busy on plantation and in the towns and 
villages, taking the seed from the lint. 
After this is done the cotton is packed into 
large bales, so that it can be handled. 
These bales are bulky affairs and take up 
much room and are awkward to manage. 
But this form is only temporary. The cot- 
ton crop is one that moves from “ first 
hands” quickly, for reasons that I have 
already given. The planter who holds for 
the market to become better is rare. Sos 
soon as it is ginned it goes to the factorand 


| isstored by himinthe warehouse until is 





can have the attention of a buyer. These 
flock to the Southern towns as soon as the 
season is open—from Liverpool, from the 
milling centersof New England, and from 
all the great cotton markets of the world. 
These buyers are men thoroughly conver- 
sant with their business, keen and quick at 


atrade. When a lot is offered for sale each 
bale is ripped (or rather cut) open, and a 
screw-like instrument plunged to the cen- 
ter. This brings out a “sample,” which 
shows how the cotton runs all through the 
bale. Each bale is thus sampled, and the 
quality and value determined. If a price is 
agreed on it changes ownership and goes 
forthwith to the compress, where the huge 
machine reduces its bulk in a twinkling to 
less than one-fourth its originalsize. Then 
it is ready for shipment by rail or steamer 
to the furthest parts of the world. 

Some changes forthe better have taken 
ylace in the industry within a few years. 
‘be greatest of these is the saving and 
utilizing the seed, which was formerly con- 
sidered merely a waste product, to be got- 
ten rid of in the most expeditious manner 
possible. Now its uses are manifold, and 
the profit derived from it isanitem of much 
importance. First the oil is excracted, and 
the meal that is lefr is used either for cattle 
feeding or for fertilizing the fields. The 
hulls, too, are used tor feeding, and the 
fiber of the stalk is being experimented 
upon, with a view to making it serve for 
the manufacture of the bagging in which 
the bales are wrapped. If it were not for 
these by-products the industry would be in 
a bad way; but with these there is a reason- 

able profit from cotton that is economically 
produced. 

The employment of the seed has been 
heneficial to the cotton regions in another 
way; it has brought in capital for the erec- 
tion of oil mills, and these afford employ- 
ment for many hands. By drawing inp 
manufactures these States become less 
purely agricultural, and so less in danger 
of suffering from too general employment 
in the production of their staple. If the 
cotton itself that is produced in the South 
could be manufactured there, it would give 
new life to the whole region, aud better 
profit to the growers. Within the past dec- 
ade a good many mills have been built 
there, ad some of them are proving very 
successful. Others have failed, either from 
lack of capital, from mismanagement, or 
from the lack of available skilled labor. 
But the start has been made, and the time 
is not far distant when great cotton manu- 
facturing centers will be built up there. 

Kqual in importance to this, as a factor 
toward bettering the conditions of the cot- 
ton growers, Is the movement toward more 
largely diversifying their agriculture. ‘The 
planters are every year growing more of 
their home supplies, and here and there is 
found one who has cut loose from cotton 
entirely, or is cultivating itonly as one crop 
ot many, and giving his chief attention to 
grain or grass or fruits or cattle. Wath the 
abandonment of the single crop idea, the 
South becomes a more actractive place tor 
the immigrant home seeker. 


FRANKLIN, O. 


i CT 
THE WORLD'S DECISIVE BATTLES. 
BY E. P, POWELL, 


Mr. CREASY has made a great deal of a 
few great battles of man with man, Ido not 
believe his estimates are anywhere bear 
correct. But of that elsewhere. What I 
wish to recount is another sort of fights, 
and what, in my opinion, are the really de- 
cisive battles of mankind. 

These battles are annual with an intel- 
ligent and energetic farmer; and they set- 
tle the question whether he is fit to own 
land ornot. Notwithstanding Mr. George’s 
firm notion about land belonging to the 
people, it does not belong to those who can- 
not control and use it. I have seen many a 
man neatly whipped otf his farm or out of 
his garden by the insects, and others by 
immigrant weeds from Asia and Europe. 

The battle with us in the New England 
States and New York begins about the first 
of Juve, sometimes a little sooner. The 
first shot is with the currant worms. ‘The 
sawfly is at work very early in the spring, 
and its first crop of eggs hatches on the 
gooseberries: afew days later on the cur- 
rants. The best form of the remedy is hel- 
lebore in kerosene emulsion. Keep a pail 
of emulsion on band. Make it by churning 
together one half pound of hard soap, one 
gallon of kerosene and one balf galloa of wa- 
ter. This is well churned to make a jelly-like 
mass. Use about four or five large spoon- 
fuls to a pail of water and two spoonfuls of 
hellebore. Apply it with a force pump. 
The best nozzle I have used is the McGowan, 
made at Forest Home, N. Y. I do not say 
it is the best, but the best I have so far 
found. Some of the nozzles soon clog up, 
and make a poor job of spraying. Currant 
worms must be luvked for and attacked 
very promptly. If you wait until the de- 
foliation shows itself at a distance the evil 
is accomplished. The currants will never 
become ripe and sweet, and next year’s 
crop will be as badly injured as this one. 
It will require about three sprayings to 
master this mischief. Whe labor js light, 
and the crop pays so well that no one 
should let it go to waste, 

Just as you are congratulating ycurself 
on havipg sayed the currants and goose. 
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berries the cherry and plum curculio be- 
gins to show its mark—first on the cherries. 
Here, again, there must not be a day’s de- 
lay. The first plums to be stung are the 
Magnum Bonum; and as’‘these are a week 
earlier than most, they get the most vigor- 
ous greeting. It is useless to spray for 
these. If youdo not kill your foliage with 
arsenites you cannot kill your bugs. 

I met recently the entomologist of Cor- 
nell Agricultural School, and his experi- 
ence tallies with mine. The only remedy 
is jarring the trees over large sheets and 
catching the curculios by hand on the 
sheets. They have a habit of rolling up as 
if dead and dropping. If not caught speed- 
ily they will fly away. The jarring should 
be done with a staff or pole, with a couple 
of old rubber shoes nailed on the end. Do 
not let a stick be used that will bruise the 
bark of the trees. The use of arsenites will 
do some good if frequently applied ; but is 
far from being effectual. It will surely dis- 
appoint you. 

Cherries are seldom as badly stung by the 
curculio asarethe plums; but everywhere, 
except in a few special localities, the crop 
will be taken by the birds. The robins 
come from far and near. Catbirds, orioles, 
cedar birds join in, and they make acom- 
plete sweep. I know no remedy but to cover 
the trees with mosquito netting. This is 
comparatively expensive, yet it is profit- 
able if one must otherwise lose his whole 
crop. Itcost me six dollars to cover ten 
trees; but, besides an overflow for home 
use, I sold thirty-two dollars’ worth of fruit. 
Good netting should last two years ; sothat 
my expense was three dollars against thir- 
ty-two. Cherries well covered ripen as 
early as the uncovered, and the sour sorts 
hang on all summer. 

The curculio has not been disposed of be- 
fore the ecdlin moth must be met and 
heaten. This moth begins its work before 
the petals fall from the apple trees ; and, 
for that matter, so does the curculio. If 
you wish to save your crop, you must begin 
even with these pests. Spray, for the cod- 
lin moth, with London purple. Get one 
pound of purple put up in eighth of a 
pound packages. Dissolve one package in 
a barrel holding twenty-five gallons of 
water. Spray it with a pump that will 
throw over and above the trees, so that the 
water will fall down into the calyx. For 
two weeks or three the apple points its 
blossom end upward and then turns over 
slowly and hangs downward. The first 
syringings should be just as the petals be- 
gin to fall; the second should be about ten 
days or twelve later. Use the same solu- 
tion for the pear. It burns the foliage of 
the plum and the peach. 

If the grapevines are affected with an- 
thrax, they must be swobbed with a solu- 
tion of copperas (sulphate of iron), put on 
before the leaves put out in the spring. 
Use ten pounds to 100 gallons, or even 
stronger. Let the liquid drop freely about 
the vines. But if you are free of anthrax, 
you need not be troubled about your grapes 
until after they blossom, when the Bor- 
deaux mixture isthe remedy. This famous 
mixture is made of copper sulphate, six 
pounds, lime, four pounds, in water, twen- 
ty-five gallons. The same mixture is of 
equal worth in fighting the scab on apples 
aud pears. Use two applications before 
the blossoming period—and ten days apart. 
It is now quite common to use Bordeaux 
mixture with London purple or Paris green 
in spraying for the fruit. Dissolve the sul- 


phate and the lime separately in hot-water. 
Strain the lime water, then pour the two 
liquids together. The applications must 
begin early, as the object is to prevent the 
fungous spores from lodging on the vines or 
trees. Some spray before the bloom be- 
gins and twice or three times later. 

Some apple trees are far more liable to 
attacks of scab or anthrax than others. 
Scrape the bark and apply astrong wash of 
kerosene emulsion and add a wash of 
Kordeaux mixture. 1 apply three o¢ four 
times a year. Use at the same time all 
means at hand to stimulate rapid growth; 
especially fork avout the trees, and after re- 
moving grass apply a mulch of ashes with 
alittle salt. Do likewise with pears and 
every other tree that has diseased bark. 

This year bas been peculiarly bad for the 
prevalence of the aphis. The hop louse, 
which appears first on plum trees and haw- 
thorns and a few other trees, is astounding- 
ly prevalent. The black aphis has covered 
cherry treesand killed all the new growth as 
well as injuring the crop seriously. Attack 
them as soon as they appear with a spray- 
ing of strong kerosene emulsion. If not 
met at once they swarm over on to roses 
and all other plants. I never saw such de- 
struction by them as in some of the yards of 
Central New York this year. I have had 
entire success by the method suggested in 
checking their spread. 

The potato beetle meets us before we are 
through with the hop louse. It is the most 
easily destroyed of any; and I only need to 
note that the solution of Paris green re- 
grized 1s much less than 18 usually used. 

alf a teaspoonful in a pail of water is 
abundant. Sprinkle as fast as you ordi- 
narily walk, and always when the first 





eggs begin to hatch. Potatoes should be 
soaked in corrosive sublimate solution 
before planting to prevent scab. 

The fight with crows and blackbirds in 
our corr fields may as well be mentioned in 
order to repeat the best preventative I have 
ever seen used. Tie ears of corn to poles 
and set them about your cornfield. The 
crows will suspect treachery, and avoid 
the fields. 

For rust of blackberries and black rasp- 
berries, which often occurs in June, I know 
no remedy but fire. Cut them out and 
burn, and then stimulate a rapid growth as 
preventative. The rust will also attack 
some of the purple sorts, but’ very seldom 
the reds. There is less danger when only 
three shoots are allowed to start in a hill. 

Plum knot is a fungous growth in which, 
however, insects often house themselves. 
The insect is an incident and not the cause. 
The 9g are spread in winter, and the 
growth begins in June; about the tenth, 
hereabout. The remedy is a sharp knife. 
This should be applied just as soon as possi- 
ble after the warts appear. Go over your 
trees again in September or October and 
inake sure of clean, thorough work. Cut 
an inch helow and an inch above the new 
knot. Old knot is harmless after the first 
year’s growth. It is, however, unsightly 
and should be removed. The law in New 
York orders the plum knot to be cut and 
burned under penalty. Wild cherries are 
subject to a similar knot that is even more 
destructive. It folds in the whole limb 
leaving only a thread of healthy wood to 
prevent death. I find that trees when net 
coustantly watched may as well be cut 
down. 

Yellows in peach trees is a fungoid dis- 
ease which is spreading, [ am sorry to 
know, among other trees. The remedy 
seems to be the application of Bordeaux 
mixture; but I have seen so little of it 
in this section that I can only speak from 
the authority of others. It is of a good 
deal of importance in destroying wormy 
fruit. It will pay to have small boys 
to gather it and burn it or scald it. 
I bave emphasized promptness in the 
fight in all cases, It really is all the 
difference between success and failure. 
Plant lice especially multiply so ee 
that nodelay is allowable. Kirby tells us 
that in five generations one aphis may be 
progenitor of —5,000,000,000 descendants, 
while in a single year twenty generations 
appear in succession. In all cases lice or 
aphides attack most vigorously trees that 
lack vitality. Nothing can be done better 
than to help the trees to themselves fight 
their enemies, keep all orchards clean and 
free of suckers and open to the sun. 

In dry spells we are sometimes made to 
suffer from the ‘red spider.”” But this in- 
sect is far worse in the clearer, drier atmos- 
phere of the Western States. Apply mois- 
ture, sprinkling with pure water. The slug 
on pear trees and grape leaves can be exter- 
minated with hellebore in weak kerosene 
emulsion sprayed on with a fine rose. The 
scale insect attacks apples, pears and 
some other trees. Scrape the bark, then 
wash with a strong kerosene emulsion. 
Take care to invigorate the tree. 

I bave not had it in mind to speak of the 
enemies in the vegetable garden, but will 
add to what I have said of the Colorado 
beetle that our only sure provision against 
the squash bugs is to surround the hills 
with low boxes and cover for a few weeks 
with mosquito netting. This is a simple, 
cheap and sure preventative. For tomato 
rot I have found no remedy, but find the 
yellow varieties far less liable to rot than 
the red. 

To destroy the rose bug and the flea beetle 
we must get at them in the earth in the 
proper state. Saturate the soil with arsen- 
ites freely sprayed over bushes and vines. 
The spraying for these must be frequent 
all summer, as it takes but a few weeks 
for the new generation to appear. The 
adult rose beetles appear in May, feed on 
flowers, etc., then deposit their eggs just 
below the surface of the soil, und the 
grubs feed on the roots. They do prot all 
emerge together in the spring or summer. 
The currant worms appear in two broods 
about two weeks apart. The hop louse is 
the same as the plum louse and can be de- 
stroyed by the same remedies. It migrates 
back to the plum or cherry in the fall. 

I have prepared this article to help the 
fruit growing through the season. Cut it 
eut and followit, and you will come out 
ahead in the battle with fungous growths 
and insects, ‘l'omake the article more con- 
venient I will append the following 
receipts : 

Bordeaus mixture: For a strong solu- 
tion take copper sulphate, six pounds; 
lime, four pounds; water, twenty-five gal- 
lons ; or, for a weaker mixture, take copper 
sulphate, three pounds: lime, two pounds ; 
water, twenty-five gallons. 

Have a barrel (pickle barrels are good) 
specially for arsenites. 

Kerosene emulsion: Churn together 
kerosene, one gallon ; soap, one-half pound; 
water, one-half gallon. 

London purple for apple and pear trees: 
London purple, one-eighth of pound; 
water, twenty-five gallons; or use Paris 
green instead of the purple. 

Resin wash for underground insects: 
caustic soda, five pounds; resin, forty 
pounds; water, fifty gallons. Use also for 
scale insects. 


CLINTON, N. Y, 








WONDERFUL Country 
this, with Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Of) Company, Rochester, N. Y, 








The Best Dressing 
to preserve 
the fullness, beauty, 
and color of 
the hair 
is 

Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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f you are building a good house, it is worthy of a 
roof covering that is fireproof, that will not rust 
that requires no painting or after care, and will last 
as long as the house without repairs. such a roof 
covering can be had by using the 


Walter's Galvanized Steel Shingles. 


They are the cheapest covering to be had at $7.00 
per 100 square feet. 
NATIONALSHEET METAL ROOFING CO. 
1 Sussex Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
Formerly of New York City. 


PA N E LE D Permanent and attractive for 


churches, halls, and stores, Send 


METAL for designs and estimates to 
A. NORTHROP & CO., 
CEILINGS * ‘hittsbaren. Pus 


FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a onever-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
ésightvess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 





One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5 00 
Four Months, $1.00} Three Years, #7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, 33.00 | Five Years, 410.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 


POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our.Ulub- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application, Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


* 180 Fulton Street, New York City, 





BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 





DO NOT BE DECEIVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, and Durable. Each package 
contains six ounces; when moistened will 
make several boxes of Paste Polish. 


. HAS AN ANNUAL SALE 0F 3,000 TONS. 








Weekly Market Ueview. 
WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Thursday, June 29th, 1893.) 


TE A.—Japans have had more of a sale lately 
than usual, but other grades are very quiet yet. 
Japans, new, are selling at 22@32c.; Amoy, 1@ 
l7c.; Fuchau, 14@35c., and Formosa, 17@42c. 

COFFEE.—Trade is very quiet, and until buy- 
ers Can muster up courage enough to invest busi- 
ness willdrag. On near options a great heavi- 
ness has prevailed, and prices on cash coffee are 
somewhat irregular. Java is 21@28c.; Mocha, 
21@22c : Maracaibo, 17@@22c.; Laguayra, 1&kKe@ 
2cl4., and Brazils, 1644@1&c. 

BUGARS.--Raw is dull, but steadily held. 
Refined is quiet, with cut loaf and crashed at 
5 81@6c.; powdered, 54@5.%41c.; granulated, 544@ 
5.56c.; Mold * A,” 5.58@534c., and Columbia “A,” 
hg @h.81c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.— Dressed calves are 
firmer at. 9@13c. for country-dressed veals, and 
6@Tc. for little calves. Dressed mutton is 
firmer for prime quality. General sales are 6@ 
10c., but choice weather mutton brings as high 
as 104%c. Dressed lambs are 86@18c., with some 
choice lambs held at Me. per th. Dressed hégs 
are firm at 8!44@834c. per I. for all weights. 

PROVISIONS.—The market has been very 
dull for provisions in sympathy with the West, 
and prices continue weak and uncertain. The 
market for pork is weak, with new mess at $19@ 
19.50; short. clear, $21@21.50, and family, $20@ 
20.50. Beef is quiet. with family at $10@12, and 
extra mess, $8@9. Beef hams are steady at $17 
@i7.0,. Cut meats are dull and inactive. 
Pickled shoulders are 8c. ; bellies, 1244@13c., and 
hams, 124@12\%ec. per th. Lard is quiet and 
easy, With Western at 9.90@9.%5c. per th. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The flour market bas 
ralied a little this week, but toward the close it 
has declined again. Transactions are very few 
and small. Former prices rule in most in- 
stances, City mills patents are $4.40@4.60; 
straights, $3.20@3.30; clears, $38@3.15; spring 
wheat patents, $444.10; straichts, $375, and 
Clears, $2.70@2.80. Rye flour is in small demand 
at $3@3.20. Cornmeal! is more active ard closes 
steady, with Brandywine at $2.75 and yellow 
Western, $2.65@2.75. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—July wheat has reached 
its lowest quotation this season, and is now held 
at 704@@7T1Me. A great deal of long stuff bas 
been brought out from the Northwest and put 
on the market, owing to the dread of tighter 
money. The reports from abroad are also dis- 
couraging, and export demands have been very 
disappointing. Holders have not even the satis- 
faction of disturbing prices by reperts of bad 
weather and injured crops in the West. The 
new crop seems to be coming along better than 
most. expected, Attempts under these condi- 
tions to rally the markets are vain. No.1 North- 
ern spring wheat is quoted at 70@71c., and No. 2 
red, 74a@71c,. Ungraded red and spring are ag 
low as 58@72Mic. delivered. Corn is likewise de- 
pressed, and has been slowly declining. No. 2 
corn is 494@50e., and July, 4734@48e. Oats are 
closing weak, and there is little speculation in 
them. No.2 white oats are 38&c.; No. 2 oats, 354% 
@Miic., and track mixed, 354@37c. Prime hay 
is barely steadv at %@95c., but shipping hay is 
held firmly at 70@75c. Straw is weak, with rye 
at 4N@70e., and oat 40c. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The attempts to 
force the butter market up a little has partly 
succeeded, and Quotations are from ic. to 2c. per 
i) higher; but trade is very slow, and these quo- 
tations are somewhat uncertain. Owing to the 
uncertainty in quality of many of the receipts 
dealers demand a premium for guaranteed per- 
fect stock. State creamery in tubs is 2142@22c., 
and in pails, 2l44c. Western creamery, extras, 
are 22c.; firsts. 20@21c.. and seconds, 1°@19c. 
More State dairy is arriving, for farmers prefer 
to sell it to storing so much. Welsh tubs, ex- 
tras, are 20@20%6c.; firsts, 184@19¢., and seconds, 





174a@18e. Half-firkin tubs, extras, are 21e.;: 
first~, 19@20c., and = seconds, 17K@18h\c. 
Western packings are firm, with fector 


at M@l1%c.; imitation creamery, 154@18c., 
and dairy. 144@18c. Cheese is very quiet, but 
prices are firm on all good grades. Shippers are 
not taking very much, and trade depends large- 
ly upon domestic deman’. Large sizes are 84%@- 
94c., and small sizes, 84@9%c. Chenango best 
skims are 5c., and others, 24@4ke. 

POULTRY AND EGGS —The poultry market 
has assumed a better tone, and the demand 
seems very good for prime lots. Live fowls have 
jumped up to 144@l5c., and spring chickens sell 
mainly at 18@22c., with prime at 22@23c. Old 
roosters are 9c., and turkeys, 9@10c. Ducks are 
60 a80c. per pair,and geese higher at $1.12@1.50 
per pair. Dressed poultry is in good demand, 
and the Fourth of July trade is always brisk. 
Prices are higher and receipts lower. Turkeys 
are firm at 9@l2c., per ®; Phila. chickens, 24 
@szc., and Western, 19@24c. Fowls are firm at 
12@12\4c. and cocks, 74@&c. ~L. 1. spring ducks 
are in good demand at 18219c.; Western, 10@1ic., 
and squabs weak at $1.50@2.50 per_doz. Eges 
are very much higher and nrmer. Receipts are 
light, and some cold storage stock is being sold. 
State and Penna. new laid eggs are l7c. per doz.: 
Western, 16@164c.; Southwestern, 1544@15%c., 
and seconds, per case, $2.50@3.25. 

FRUITS AND BERRIES.—Apples and pears 
are poor ia quality, and good sorts are ueeded. 
Southern Astrachan apples are $1@i.75 per 
carrier crate,and common greens, @75c. per 
crate. Le Conte pears are 31@5 per bbl.; straw- 
berries, 5@10c. per qt.; buckleverries, I@14c.; cul- 
tivated blackberries, 10@l6c.; green gooseber- 
ries, $1.50@2 | er bu.; fancy cherries, 8@lzo. per 
t).; raspberries, 4@8c. per pint; currants, l0@18c. 
per qt.; peaches, $1.50@4.50 carrier crate ; 
wild goose plums, 9$1.50@3.50 per 6-till crate; 
watermelons, $HO4s per 100,and muskmelons, 
$1.50@3.50 p. r bbl, 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., New York. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N.Y. 





|! OFFER 
Conimercial paper, which I have constantly on hand, 
in amounts ranging from $1,000 to $10,000, secured by 
best of endorsements and collateral sec | bearing 
Sand W percent. interest, running from sixty days 


to six months. Cor respondence solicited. 
Ref's.—First Nat'l) Bank, Duluth, Minn. 
Merchants’ Nat'l Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
Merchants’ Bank, Sleepy ye, Minn. 
People’s Bank, Waseca, Min 
Second National Bank, enencuth, Th. 


A. C. JAMISON, 
7,8 Mesaba Block, Datuth, Minn, 





Sterling seein oT Ibs. 


Sterlings have the reputation of being 


the finest finished machines on the mar- 
ket, and are Highest Grade. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


STOKES MFG. CO., 
Makers, 

Full line Med. Grades and Sundries. 
General Offices and Salesrooms, 
293 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
+2 .A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


~ J Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY 8ST. 
Boston, Mass. 






Send Se, stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


ialls, 
etc, Satisfaction 
gue aranteed. Catalogue 
me rice list free. 
.f BAILEY REI LECTOR CO, Gig 
: 708 —_ Ave. Pittebargh, Pa. 













25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggints. 


WIF SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
$12 Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
Sewing Machine; perfect working, reliable, 
finely finished, adapted to hght and heavy work, 
with a co omplete set of the latest improved attachments 
FREE. Each machine qo for 5 years. ~~ 







atertown,. ass. 


July 6,.1898, 











ESTERBROOK’ 





ENS —<aaaae | 


26 JOHN ST., &. ¥. THE BEST MADE. 





WRITE TO OR CALL UPON 


The Henry Dibble Company, 


Designers and Manufacturers, 
149 and 150 Michigan Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL., 


If requiring information concerning 
Choice Cabinet Work, 
Bank, Office and 
Club Equipments. 
Fine Special Furniture, 
Mantels, Fireplaces, 


Mosaics and Decorations. 
See our Exhibit, gertion N, near Main East Entrance 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building, World’s 
Columbian Expositio; 





A, H. Andrews & Co, 315 Wabash Av. 


COFFEE “IMPERIAL COBAN,”’’ Better than 

Mocha andJava,fresh roasted never vartes. 

5 and 10 pound packages, 4c, a pound, sent by express. 
Coban Coffee Company, 8 Front St., New York. 





Desks ey Soll 





Ts four (4) times as pow- 
erful as afield glass and 
has one-third the bulk, 
Asan aid to the sight it 
is simply grand, bring- 
ing out scenery with a 
distinctness and power 
which has never been 
equaled, Itisan enter- 
taining 

and useful ore nion to 
Travelers, Ca ns,Army 
and Navy O no Kanch- 
mén, Stockmen, Farmers 
and, in fact, any one who 
desires @ fine binocular 
having the greatest power 
with the least size and 
weight. Whenin case it 

measures 64% inches long 
by 14, inches thick. Price, 
comple te, $35. Cata- 
logue Free, 


NE 1010 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia. 
Also Liberal Arts Building, World's Fair, 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC, 





YOU CAN VISIT 


YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 


FROM 


Chicago, the World’s Fair City, 


spend six days there, and return to Chicago 
in eleven days, at a total expense 
of about $160.00. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC | § 
RAILROAD 


in connection with its leased line 


THE WISCONSIN CENTRAL 


will, twice each day, start from the Grand Central 
Passenger Station, corner Harrison Street and Fifth 
Avenue-tbhrough vestibuled trains, including elegant 
Dining-cars and Pullman Palace Sleeping-cars, to 
Yellowstone Park, Montana, and Pacific Coast 
Points 
This is the most comfortable line to 
Helena, Butte, Spokane, Tacoma, Seattle, 
Portland 
For rates, tickets, maps, illustrated guides, etc., call on 
or write 


Gee. R, Fircn, 310 Bresdwar. New Vork. 
WapsworrH, 210 Clark 8t., Chicago, Il. 

y re HANNAFORD, Gen. Traflic M ie'r, pet. Paul, Minn. 

CHAS. 5S. FER, Gen. Passenger Agent, ~8.A. 


Your Summer Vacation. 


Be sure and spend your summer vacation 
amidst the cool pines of Northern Michigan. 
This region, which is reached by the Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlautic Railway, offers more 
allurements to the tourist and sportsman 
than almost any other locality in the United 
States. Here you will find pure air, cool 
nights,exquisite scenery, picturesque towns, 
fishing par excellence; in short, all that 
the human heart could wish for. . 

When visiting this country, do not fail to 
see the Pictured Rocks of Lake Superior. 
They are one of the most stupendous works 
of Nature’s hand, and rank with Niagara in 
their sublimity and beauty of detail. 


ari 


The 
North -Western 
Limited 











Colorado Springs is perhaps the most finished and 
elegant health resort west of the Mixssissippi.—JULIAN 
VALPH, in May Harper's. 


After the 


wort Fur, WHITHER ? 
"Col lorado Springs, Col.? 


Thirty hoursin a limited vestibule express train, 
with diner and every modern luxury,“transports the 
tired World’s Fair sightseer to the 


FOOT OF PIKE’S PEAK, 


into the midst of a scenic region of world-wide fame 
with a climate of matchless charms. 

For all information, with dese riptive pamphlet, ad- 
dress Geo, REX 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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By the Santa Fe Route. The 
most attractive American tour. 
A new descriptive book, with 
the above title, containing over 
150 pages and as many pen and 
ink illustrations, sent free on 
receipt of 4 cents in postage, by 


JNO. J. BYRNE, 
729 Monadnock Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











HAMBURC-AMERICAN 
PACKET COMPANY. 

Express Service to oe 
London, and Hambur 


by the magnificent twin-screw steamships of 13-16,000 
horse ap * Spring sailings: 

Aug. July 13,7 A.M.) Normannia,Aug.17,10A.M. 
a July 30,114. M.| F. Bismarck, Aug.24, 3P.M. 
F.Bismarck,Jul. ig he M. im ‘olumbia, ane 3 1,9A.M. 
Columbia, Aug. 3,10 A. M. | Aug. Vic. Sept. 7,3 P.M. 
Aug Vic., Aug. is. 3 P. M.' Norm'n’a, Se pt.14,3. 30A.M. 


_HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET Co., 37 Bway, N. s 


SAINT PAUL 


rSTER 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Solid Vestibuled Train of Palace 
Sleeping Cars, Compartment 
Sleeping Cars, Buffet Smok- 
ing and Library Cars, an 
Superb Dining Cars. 


3 DAILY TRAINS, CHICAGO to ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 


Perfect 
Track and 
Equipment. 


208 Clark St., Chicago. 


orices, Chicago & North-Western Ry. £23,brastway, New vor. 











} Price | ‘* EECHI a Box,” 1280. 


cESnAl 
ae Bile, ss 
Stir up the Liver 
Cure Sick-Headache. 
Female Ailments, 
Remove Disease and 
Promote Good Health. 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 2 


Famous the world over. 

Ask for Beecham’s and take no others. 
Of all dru gists. Price 2% cents a box. 
; New York Depot, 3 365 Canal St. on 
SSSSSSVOVVSVVS 1OOT8OOY 


PATENT PANELED METAL 


CEILINGS 


STAMPED RAISED PANELS, 


Easily applied in new buildings 

















and over old broken plaster 
or wood Ceilings. If inter- 
ested in building or repair- 
ing, send stamp for 
Illustrated Cata- 
logue,” and 
state if 
OHUROH, 
HALL, 
STORE, 
OFFICE, 
PARLOR, 


or 
KITCHEN 


Ceiling is 





wanted, 











Address senate 


¥ | A. NORTHROP & CO. Pittshurg, Pa. 


AWNINGS FOR HOUSE AND COTTAGE 
From $3.50 and upwards. 
Lawn Tents. $7.00. Surf Tents, $12.00. 
Flags and Bunting and Yacht Sails. 


Send for Catalogue. Mail orders a specialty. 








S. S. THORP & CO., 
20 Fulton St., New York. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDD dokn Ow 8: 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
197 Lake St..’ Chie ago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Lron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 
etc 
WorksFounded in 1832 


Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
position at Paris, France, in 

; Vienna, Austria, in 187: , 
ana Centennial E xhibition, 


Soe This ang Age Boston 
ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS, 
Randel,Baremore &Billings, 
M™crrtersor + DIAMONDS 
AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 


FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
DIAMOND JEWELRY, 

IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 

Goods sent for Selection to Responsible Parties. 
58 —— St. and 20 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 





A Practical, Every-day 


shat Book 


Containing over 2,500 
e tested oe 320 pp. 
FR E cloth Don’t fail to get the 
WATCH-CLOCK, 
the sre greatest novelty of the age. For full particulars 
adc 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA © on PANY 
Cor. C hurch and Vesey Sts, N.Y, Ci ty, N.Y e 


ANY ONE 


wishing to subscribe for other papers or 
magazines. in connection with THE INDE- 


GREATAMERICAN 





ComPaANy 





PENDENT, should write for our Clubbing: 


List. 








Tus INDEPENDENT Press, 4} aNb 48 GOLD STREET, NEAK FULTON STREET. 
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